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PREFACE 


The claim that the Indo-European protolanguage suffered a 
process of iterative syncope was advanced in the second 
chapter of my unpublished 1982 University of Iowa doctoral 
dissertation, ‘Laryngeals and Germanic vocalism’. This book 
was originally intended to be a revised and expanded version 
of that dissertation chapter, though beyond the central claim 
that there was such a syncopic process, there is now very 
little resemblance between the two. It has in fact been 
necessary to discard most of my original beliefs about 
syncope. 

In the preface to his Origins of the Indo-European nominal 
inflection (Innsbruck, 1985) R. S. P. Beekes indicates that he 
had not seen J. Haudry’s Prehistoire de la flexion nominate indo- 
europeenne before completing the first version of his own work. 
I regret very much that I saw neither Beekes’ work nor Haud¬ 
ry’s before the camera-ready copy of this book was completed, 
as these are works of considerable relevance to my own. 

Two generous stipends from Indiana University contributed 
to the production of this book: a Summer Faculty Fellowship 
enabled me to bring the manuscript near to completion in 1984, 
and a smaller Grant in Aid of Research facilitated the 
production of camera-ready copy. The copy, which is here 
reduced to sixty-five percent of its original size, was 
produced on a 24-pin-head dot-matrix printer, using a font¬ 
generating software package created by SoftCraft, Inc., of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

For help and advice of various sorts I am indebted to W. 
Sidney Allen, Shaun Hughes, and Winfred P. Lehmann; and 
to a great many friends and colleagues at Indiana University, 


IX 



including Frank Banta, Mary A. Burgan, Fred Householder, 
Jeffrey Huntsman, Eugene Kintgen, C. H. and Dorothy van 
Schooneveld, Paul Strohm, and Albert Wertheim. I wish also 
to thank Professor Meid. What I owe to A1 and Linda David, 
I won’t say. 


Bloomington. 1985 


R.D.F. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book proposes to explain how quantitative ablaut (Abstuf- 
ung) arose in the Indo-European protolanguage. At a stage of 
the protolanguage considerably anterior to the Proto-Indo- 
European reconstructed by the comparative method—i.e., the 
stage referred to as Pre-Indo-European—there was an itera¬ 
tive syncope rule that, in effect, deleted every second vowel 
in any given word. The assumption of syncope itself is not a 
matter of contention, since it is standard theory that quanti¬ 
tative ablaut is the product of some syncopic process. Rather, 
the innovative aspect of the theory advanced here is that it 
attempts to specify very precisely the form of the syncope 
rule involved. The real advantages to the theory are that it 
explains a number of perplexing inflectional irregularities of 
Proto-Indo-European; it demonstrates that the syncopic process 
generally assumed to have taken place was in fact very similar 
to a type of iterative syncope encountered in natural lan¬ 
guages; and it shows how some IE morphologically-conditioned 
alternations, e.g. in the position of the accent in a given 
paradigm, may be traced to original phonological causes. 

The first chapter is devoted to surveying what is known 
or surmised about the origins of quantitative ablaut, and then 
at the end of the chapter (§1.9) the hypothesis of a Pre-Indo- 
European iterative syncopic process is presented. The remain¬ 
der of the book is then devoted to demonstrating the explana¬ 
tory power of the theory by showing how it accounts for sur¬ 
face irregularities of PIE inflection: the second and third 
chapters concern the declension of the major stem classes of 
nouns and adjectives, while the fourth chapter concerns con¬ 
jugation, though the discussion is limited almost entirely to 
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the present and aorist systems, since these appear to be the 
only categories in the verb system that are archaic enough to 
have originated in the Pre-IE period. Neither the pronominal 
nor the numeral system is given individual attention here: the 
theory of iterative syncope perhaps sheds light on the devel¬ 
opment of both categories, but both have suffered so much 
analogical disruption at the dialectal level (as demonstrated, 
for example, by G. Schmidt 1978 and Szemerenyi 1960) that 
discussion of these categories would inevitably lead far 
afield of the purpose of this book, which is not to account 
for ablaut in all inflectional categories, but to establish 
the validity of a particular theory of the origins of quanti¬ 
tative ablaut by demonstrating that it explains alternations 
in the most conservative inflectional categories. 

Nor is qualitative ablaut (Abtdnung) given serious atten¬ 
tion in this book. Qualitative ablaut is generally believed to 
be of more recent origin than quantitative, so it is of mar¬ 
ginal relevance to iterative syncope; and attention to the 
former would inevitably detract from the clarity of presenta¬ 
tion in regard to the latter. And so qualitative alternations 
are for the most part ignored: in some instances in which all 
the comparative evidence suggests *o rather than *e in a PIE 
form, *o has been reconstructed, but for the most part in PIE 
forms *e is used without prejudice to actual quality, and may 
be taken to stand for any full-grade vowel. This is true even 
next to an a-coloring laryngeal consonant. Since qualitative 
ablaut is of no practical importance in this work, it has not 
been necessary to advance any claim about the number and 
natures of laryngeal consonants in Proto-Indo-European. It has 
in fact been advantageous on the practical grounds of nota- 
tional clarity to leave the coloring effects of laryngeals 
unspecified, since this makes it possible to distinguish at a 
glance chronological stages in the development of the proto¬ 
language: the symbol *a is used to represent any vowel in Pre- 
Indo-European—as explained below (§1.9), this notation is 
not intended to imply that there was just one vowel in Pre- 
Indo-European, but that it is fruitless at this point to 
advance any claim about the quality or quantity of any vowel 
in the protolanguage before the application of syncope. On the 
other hand, every full-grade vowel in Proto-Indo-European 
reconstructions is given as *e (or occasionally *o), even if 
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it stands next to an a-coloring laryngeal, as in Pre-IE *Haga- 
> PIE *He%- > Lat. ago ‘drive’. The *e in the PIE form is not 
intended to imply that the vowel in the word was ever actually 
a mid front vowel; the vowel might in fact have been phonetic¬ 
ally [a] long before the rise of ablaut alternations between 
*e and *o. Rather, *e is merely a notational device, advan¬ 
tageous because at a glance it distinguishes a Proto-Indo- 
European form from a Pre-Indo-European one, and excludes at¬ 
tention to qualitative alternations. 

The term zero grade in this work refers to absence of any 
vocalism, and reduced grade refers to any sort of vocalism 
between full grade and zero grade, such as the syllabicity of 
a syllabic consonant. The term weak grade comprises both zero 
and reduced grades. 



CHAPTER ONE: THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN SYLLABIC CONSONANTS 


1.0. INTRODUCTION. The purpose of this chapter ultimately is to 
present a theory of the origin of quantitative ablaut alterna¬ 
tions in Proto-Indo-European (§1.9). Prior to doing so, it 
will be useful to examine the strengths and weaknesses of the 
other theories that have been proposed (§§1.5-1.7), and to 
investigate a parallel in a natural language (§1.8). First, 
however, since theories of ablaut rely on disputed assumptions 
about PIE syllabic consonants, it will be necessary to review 
the major outlines of the controversy over the nature of PIE 
syllabic consonants and their position in the ablaut series. 

1.1. THE SONANTENTHEORIE AND ITS OPPONENTS. Syllabic liq¬ 
uids were first reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by Her¬ 
mann Osthoff (1876:52-3), and syllabic nasals by Karl Brug- 
mann (1876a: 303-4), on the authority of Eduard Sievers’ 
observation (1876:24-5) that in different environments liq¬ 
uids and nasals can serve as both consonants and vowels. In 
the same year that he proposed the existence of PIE syllabic 
nasals, Brugmann (1876b) presented the first major outline of 
his theory of PIE vocalism, demonstrating that the Sanskrit 
vowel system has suffered extensive change in comparison to, 
for instance, the Greek. 1 Its integration into Brugmann’s 

’Amclung (1871, cited by Szemer6nyi 1980:127) had suggested earlier 
that the Indie vowel system is innovative, but he had not demonstrated 
the point. He had also suggested (52ff.) that the appearance of an 
epenthetic vowel after loss of a full-grade vowel, especially in the 
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theory of PIE vocalism lent immediate plausibility to the 
reconstruction of syllabic liquids and nasals, a reconstruc¬ 
tion that came to be known as the ‘Sonantentheorie’. The 
position of the Sonantentheorie was solidified three years 
later by Ferdinand de Saussure (1879), whose theory of 
‘coefficients sonantiques’ demonstrated surprising regularity 
in the PIE ablaut series e/c/0—a theory well appreciated at 
the time, even before some of its more conjectural aspects 
were vindicated by the discovery of reflexes of laryngeal 
consonants in Hittite. To de Saussure’s Memoire is due also 
the practice of indicating the syllabicity of PIE liquids and 
nasals with a subscript circle (*r, */, *tp, *n), and it is an 
effect of the authority of the Sonantentheorie that to the 
present day Indo-Europeanists employ the subscript circle to 
indicate syllabicity, while all other branches of phonology 
regard this notation as indicating voicelessness. 2 

So solid is the authority of the Sonantentheorie today 
that the opposition it faced at first is now surprising. The 
controversy centered on whether the symbols *{, */, *rp, *n 
ought to be taken at face value, or whether it would be better 
to assume that a syllabic resonant consists of a sonorant 
consonant accompanied by a syllabic peak, which would best be 
represented by some such notation as * e r, V, * e m, and V>, 
or the like. The latter was the view of Johannes Schmidt, 
whose initial rejection of Brugmann’s claims (J. Schmidt 1877; 
1889:218) grew later to a book-length effort, Kritik der Son¬ 
antentheorie (1895), that marked him as the Sonantentheorie’s 
chief opponent, along with Fritz Bechtel (1892:127-43, and 
esp. 151-3). Others who rejected *f, */, *ip, and *n included 
Schmidt-Wartenberg (1896), Jagid (1887:189), Fortunatov 
(1888:569-73), Mahlow (1888:6), and Kdgel (1882). 

These critics of the Sonantentheorie were hardly in 
agreement with one another, and in general their views would 

environment of a resonant, would account for the appearance of u in the 
normal ablaut series in Germanic; and so he anticipated Osthoff and 
Brugmann in accounting for the phenomena for which they posited syllabic 
liquids and nasals. 

2 Sievers, Osthoff, and Brugmann had theretofore used underscoring to 
indicate syllabicity. De Saussure was relying on a precedent set by G. 
J. Ascoli (de Saussure 1879:6n.). 
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not today bear much scrutiny. The one assumption these schol¬ 
ars did share was that PIE interconsonantal *[, */, *qi, and *n 
are not accurate representations, and that is an objection to 
which Brugmann conceded a certain amount of theoretical legi¬ 
timacy. Nonetheless, it is clear that Brugmann’s chief concern 
was not with descriptive accuracy, but with descriptive ade¬ 
quacy—a distinction that reveals an understanding, well in 
advance of his critics’ understanding, of what has come to be 
linguistic metatheory. The distinction surfaces in Brugmann’s 
own review of Schmidt’s book (Brugmann 1895). After rejecting 
Schmidt’s evidence for V, V, **m, and * e n, Brugmann re¬ 
marks that one has perhaps after all to concede the existence 
of such in Proto-Indo-European, side by side with *f, */, *ip, 
and *n, and that the two series very probably represent tempo 
variants, the former in lento speech and the latter in al¬ 
legro. However, he concludes, Schmidt’s notation captures too 
subtle distinctions (‘Finessen’, in this instance referring to 
performance variations), and Brugmann’s own notation is more 
useful. 3 

Why his notation is more useful, Brugmann does not say, 
but reasons can readily be supplied. If Schmidt’s notation 

3 ‘Ja man kann, auch wenn man sich durch S.’s Beweisftihrung ganz und 
gar nicht tlberzeugt ftlhlt, ihm doch ein Stuck Weges cntgegenkommen, man 
muss es sogar vielleicht. Formen wic *i e ni6s und *tni6s, *g‘rus und 
* girds (*gfus) sind in Wirklichkeit nicht in dem Masse verschieden, wie 
es auf dem Papier erscheinen kann. Alle Artikulationen haben in Folge 
der vom Sinn der Rede und von Stimmung abhiingigen Verschiedenheit des 
Sprechtempos u. dgl. stets einen gewissen Spielraum. Namentlich gilt das 
ftir die UeberfUhrung der Sprechwerkzeuge aus der festen Stellung fUr 
einen Laut in die feste Stellung fttr einen andern. So ist es sehr gut 
mdglich, dass in uridg. Zeit e n, e r und n, f und allerlei Zwischenstufen 
zwischen diesen neben einander gesprochen wurden, wozu es deutliche 
Parallelen in den modernen Dialekten giebt. Man kttnnte summarisch z.B. 
*tfnt6s, *g e rds als die Formen des langsamen Tempos (Lentoformen), 
• tnids , •girds als die der lebhafteren Rede (Allegroformen) bezeichnen. 
Auch mag sein, dass je nach der Natur der umgebenden Konsonanten ein * 
sich bald lcichter, bald weniger leicht entstellte. Das sind aber Dinge, 
die nicht mehr zu controlieren sind, und ftir die graphische Darstellung 
der idg. Grundformen, bei der begreiflicher Weise auf solche Finessen 
ftir gewdhnlich keine RUcksicht genommen werden kann, empfiehlt sich n, i 
mehr als *n. *r* (Brugmann 1895:1726-7). 
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does not explain any facts that Brugmann’s cannot, then 
Schmidt’s is inferior because it is hyperanalytic (i.e. overly 
phonetic), and so is less likely than Brugmann’s to capture 
important generalizations. The valuable generalization that 
must have been most important in Brugmann’s view was the 
congruence de Saussure had demonstrated between the behav¬ 
ior of the semivowels and the other sonorants. The notation 
r/r, ///, min i, and nln captures particularly well the affinity 
between these alternations and the alternations of y with i, 
and w with u, in a way that the notation r/ e r, ll e l, m/ e m and 
nl e n does not. Brugmann’s notation has largely prevailed in 
the representation of PIE interconsonantal syllabic resonants. 
Controversy remains, however, about the representation of 
antevocalic syllabic resonants, and of nonresonant syllabic 
consonants, i.e. laryngeals. 

1.2. CONTROVERSY OVER ANTEVOCALIC SYLLABIC RESONANTS. 
Because they advocated a notation that would express clearly 
the essential unity in the syllabic/nonsyllabic alternation of 
all the PIE sonorant consonants, the ‘Sonantiker’ (Johannes 
Schmidt’s term for adherents of the Sonantentheorie [1895:45]) 
were inevitably led to an assumption less widely accepted. 
When Osthoff (1879a:421; 1879b:14-16n.) discovered the exis¬ 
tence of PIE antevocalic syllabic liquids and nasals, he did 
not hesitate to represent them as syllabic resonant + homor- 
ganic nonsyllabic resonant (in de Saussure’s notation, *fr, 
*//, *qim, *nn—ct. de Saussure 1879:257-9). Brugmann (1879: 
155) seems to have had some initial doubts about the best 
way to represent these sounds, but within a short time he 
came to be the foremost champion of the RR notation. A num¬ 
ber of reasons suggest themselves for this notation, but the 
consideration that was weightiest in Osthoff’s decision was 
probably once again the desire to maintain continuity with the 
alternations of the semivowels. Because in Sanskrit antecon- 
sonantal i and u alternate with antevocalic iy and uv, it 
makes sense to reconstruct PIE antevocalic *fr, *//, *ipm, *nn, 
as well (rather than, say, V, V, %n). 

While opposition to the notation *r, */, *rp, *9 was rela¬ 
tively minor and isolated, objections to *fr, *tpm, *rin 
proved numerous and persistent. In fact, proponents of the 
latter notation seem to have been in the minority for at least 
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the first half century after Osthoff and Brugmann’s initial 
studies, while the list of opponents is long. Indo-European- 
ists advocating some such notation as antevocalic bR, °R, or 
,R (that is, a consonantal resonant with a preceding syllabic 
peak referred to as the reduced vowel, the anaptyctic vowel, 
or schwa secundum) include Kretschmer (1892; 1893), Hirt 
(1921-37), Walde and Pokorny (1927-32), Meillet (1937), 
Prokosch (1938), and E. Sturtevant (1942). In the last few 
decades the majority opinion seems to have shifted. Some 
fundamental works in Indo-European linguistics still reject de 
Saussure’s notation (see, e.g., Pokorny 1959, Lejeune 1972, 
and Szemerenyi 1980:44-5), but the notation RR seems now to 
predominate. This change of attitude is largely due to the 
findings of Franklin Edgerton in regard to Sievers’ law and 
the distribution of resonant allophones in Vedic Sanskrit. 

1.3. SIEVERS’ LAW AND PIE ANTEVOCALIC SYLLABIC LIQUIDS 
AND NASALS. The essential claim of Sievers’ law is that PIE 
antevocalic resonants are syllabic after heavy syllables and 
nonsyllabic after light. Sievers (1878:129) supported this 
contention with evidence from Indie and Gothic—e.g., to use 
the most frequently cited examples, Gothic masculine ja -stem 
nouns have -jis in the genitive singular after light syllables 
(as in harjis ‘army’s’ < *koryes[y]o), and -eis after heavy 
(as in hairdeis ‘shepherd’s’ < *kerdhiyes[y]o < *kerdh + 
yes[y]o). Since Sievers’ time the law has generated consider¬ 
able controversy, particularly because of the subsequent in¬ 
troduction of sometimes recalcitrant evidence from other IE 
languages, and because of the need to account for various 
exceptions in Vedic, some of which Sievers himself pointed 
out. For a concise history of discussion of Sievers’ law see 
Horowitz (1974:11-38); and, at greater length, Seebold 
(1972:25-133). 

It was Franklin Edgerton (1934; 1943; 1962) who, more 
than anyone else, lent Sievers’ law the character of a Neo¬ 
grammarian sound law, by setting out to prove it regular and 
exceptionless. The impact of Edgerton’s work has been such 
that his name is added almost automatically in reference to 
the law, e.g. ‘Sievers’ law as restated by Edgerton’ (E. 
Sturtevant 1943:310), ‘Sievers’ law in Edgerton’s formulation’ 
(Lehmann 1955:355), ‘Sievers-Edgerton’s law’ (Brosman 1957:4), 
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and ‘the Sievers-Edgerton description of the IE sonants’ 
(Keiler 1970:74). Edgerton’s studies led him to the conclusion 
that the alternations between syllabic and nonsyllabic allo- 
phones of the resonants were conditioned solely on a phono¬ 
logical basis in Proto-Indo-European, and that the condi¬ 
tioning is still largely phonological in the language of the 
Rigveda, though even there the alternations have come to be 
regulated in part by morphological considerations. The phono¬ 
logical rule Edgerton establishes is the same as Sievers’, but 
he has worked out the details in regard to various combina¬ 
tions of sonorants, and provided evidence for these patterns 
in the Rigveda. The patterns may be schematized as in Table 
1.3, where a = any short vowel; t = any consonant; k = any 
second consonant; # = a word boundary in pausa; y, i, iy = the 


one resonant: 

lit 

#it tt# 


aya 

#ya ay# 


ayl 

atya 

but *kliya, atiya 

#tiya 

two resonants: 

aywa 

but dyuwa 


alyut 

atyu# but aliyul 

atiyu# 


ktiyui' 

ktiyu# 


#tiyut 

#liyu# 

#yut 

ayul 

ayu# 


#tiwa 

atiwa kliwa 


atyuwa 

either yuwa or possibly iwa\ pattern uncertain 

three resonants: 


aywit 

aywi# aywiya 



Table 1.3. Allophonic variation in the PIE resonants, 
as posited by Edgerton (1943). 
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allophones of any resonant; and w, u, uw = the allophones of 
any second resonant (after Lehmann 1952:10-1). 

What Edgerton himself considered his ‘most important new 
discovery’ (1943:87) was a phenomenon he termed the ‘converse 
of Sievers’ Law’. Not only do antevocalic resonants become 
syllabic after heavy syllables (ak + tya > aktiya), but syl¬ 
labic resonants lose their syllabicity after light syllables: 
e.g., if k is lost in aktiya, the result is atya, not *atiya. 
It has been pointed out (e.g. by Beekes 1976:89) that it is 
misleading to call such a loss the ‘converse of Sievers’ Law’, 
since that loss is already a claim of the law under Sievers’ 
own formulation of it. However, the term ‘converse’ continues 
to be used in the extensive discussion of the problem, since 
it is convenient to distinguish the controversial deletion of 
syllabicity from its addition. 

The real importance of Edgerton’s arguments in the pres¬ 
ent context is that among his data in defense of the converse 
of Sievers’ law he presents important evidence against repre¬ 
senting antevocalic syllabic resonants as e R rather than RR. 
One of his pieces of evidence for the converse is as follows 
(1943:87-8): 

The RV has two 3 pi. perfect middle forms cakre 10.90.8 and dadhre 
10.82.5. There is no doubt whatever that they are derived from the 
reduplicated stems cakr- and dadhr- plus the ending -re. Since the 
preceding syllable (ca-, da) was light, the phonetically regular result 
had to be cakre, dadhre, not *cak[-re (which would have yielded *cakire). 
The circumstance that these forms were homonymous with the 3 singular 
naturally favored creation of the analogical new forms cakrire and 
dadhr ire. That forms like cakre, dadhre must have once been in rather 
extensive use, by the side of the analogical cakrire, dadhrire, seems to 
me made at least highly probable by the fact that the RV has a number of 
3 pi. forms in -rire, from roots which did not contain r: cikitrire, 
jagfbhrire, dadrire (root da), bubhujrire, vividrire, sasfjrire. I can 
only understand these as analogical to cikitrire etc. (3 pi., to 3 sg. 
cikite etc.) on the pattern cakre : cakrire (both 3 pi.). 

In a footnote he remarks, ‘These forms are specially important 
because they effectively dispose of the now fashionable theory 
that instead of iy, uw, jr etc. we should assume by, bw, br 
etc., with ‘shwa secundum’ instead of the syllabic semivowel 
before homorganic non-syllabic semivowel.’ The converse of 
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Sievers’ law disproves the existence of w because this could 
not ‘furnish the model for a substitution of -r- for -rr- 
(1943:88 n. 14). Despite some counterarguments raised by E. 
Sturtevant, 4 Edgerton’s refutation of Hirt’s i,r notation seems 
to have acquired a degree of authority: see, e.g., Keiler 
1970:80. 

Edgerton’s disproof of antevocalic w faces some diffi¬ 
culties. His assumption is that /cakr + re/ would yield 
*cakrre, which, by the converse of Sievers’ law, would be 
converted to cakre. However, it does not seem to have been 
pointed out, the intermediate stage *cakrre can itself only be 
an analogical creation. According to Edgerton’s findings, in a 
sequence /atywa/ it is the second resonant that is syllabic, 
not the first. In other words, under Edgerton’s formulation of 
Sievers’ law atyuwa is to be expected, not **atiwa, as in 
Table 1.2. Therefore /cakrre/ should not give *cakrre, but 
*cakrrre (that is, cakr + [ + e), which would make cakrire the 
inherited form. 5 Edgerton’s derivation of cakre by reduction 
of *;rr to r in *cak[ + re assumes that the syllabicity of the 

4 Sturtcvant explains cakre as an innovation, since an analogical 

proportion such as 'midd. 3 sg. vivide : cakre = (midd. 3 pi.) vividre : 
x would induce a 3 pi. *cakrre, with long r\ and in a language that did 
not tolerate long consonants in consonant clusters the long r would no 
doubt be shortened, yielding cakre’ (1943:312-3). An even likelier 
possibility, he suggests, is that cakre is a reduction of cakrire by. 
haplology, instances of which are known in Vedic. Horowitz (1974:42) 

approves Sturtevant’s explanations, repeating them almost verbatim. I am 
dissatisfied with these arguments because their intent is to explain the 
existence of cakre without accounting for the nonexistence of *cakfre, a 
form that the rest of the paradigm leads one to expect. The morpholog¬ 
ical rule regulating the syllabicity of stem-final r in this paradigm, 

discussed below, demands this form, and certainly would have created 
such a form, if it did not already exist. One can only imagine that 

*cakpre did at one time exist, and that either cakrire or cakre (or 

both) is the regular phonological development of it. 

5 Perhaps the most improbable of Edgerton’s claims about this word is 
that the hapax legomenon cakre is the phonologically regular form, while 
normal cakrire is analogical (presumably to paptire and the like). One 
difficulty is that cakrire has an exact cognate in Younger Avestan 

iaxrare, while there is no Avestan parallel to cakre ; and yet Edgerton 

attributes iaxrare to analogy, as well (1943:88 n. 14). Unfortunately, 
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latter is morphologically conditioned. And in fact it is true 
that the syllabicity of the stem-final r is morphologically 
determined throughout this perfect paradigm. The rule for 
syllabicity assignment here seems to be that the stem-final r 
is always syllabic unless the following morpheme begins with a 
vowel: cf. 1. pi. act. cakrma and perf. act. part, cakrvdms-, 
rather than the *cakrama ( <*cakrrpma ) and *cakruvdrhs- to be 
expected if the syllabicity had the phonological conditioning 
Edgerton attributes to Proto-Indo-European. That syllabic [ in 
these forms is due to paradigm regularization is also the 
opinion of Brugmann (1897-1916:1.1.458; and see below, §1.4). 
Since morphological conditioning must be assumed in order for 
Edgerton’s derivation of cakre from *cakrre to be valid, it 
seems hard to justify using the same form as evidence of 
phonological conditioning—in other words, it is difficult to 
see the value of this form as evidence for the converse of 
Sievers’ law when it violates Sievers’ law, itself. 

Moreover, reexamination of the Rigvedic material has 
disclosed considerable counterevidence to Edgerton’s claims. 
That there is no converse of Sievers’ law operative in the 
language of the Rigveda is the conclusion of three book-length 
studies of the syllabic alternations of resonants in Vedic: 

see Sihler 1967 (also 1969 and 1971), Seebold 1972, and Horo¬ 
witz 1974. Seebold’s work is of particular importance for its 
thorough treatment of this enormous body of material. A strik¬ 
ing example of a category in which no converse has applied is 
the vnfci-type of /-stem noun, in which stem-final -y- is 

always syllabic (-/>-) before an ending that begins with a 
vowel, regardless of whether the preceding syllable is long or 
short (Seebold 1972:184). There are just three exceptions in 

approximately 150 instances in the Rigveda. Seebold concludes 

iaxrare is the only 3. pi. middle form of the perfect attested in 

Avestan, and so it is not possible to say what it might be modeled after 
on the basis of analogy. The Avestan evidence more readily lends itself 
to supporting the view that Vedic cakrire is the regular reflex of 
*cak[re (a form it is hard to suppose did not exist: see n. 3 above), 
while cakre may be due to any number of causes, such as haplology (n. 3 
above); or it may be the reflex of a form in existence prior to the 
*cakfre induced by morphological conditioning of resonant syllabicity in 
the perfect (see below). 
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that syllabicity is automatic in the semivowels y and w after 
heavy syllables, while the syllabic and nonsyllabic forms are 
in phonemic contrast after light syllables. Such a meaningful 
contrast rules out the possibility of an allophonic converse 
of Sievers’ law, and so only the law itself remains intact, 
the rule that induces syllabicity after heavy syllables, which 
Seebold calls the ‘Anschlussregel’. But even the Anschluss- 
regel itself is rather irregular: in the devi -type of i-stem 
noun, the stem-final -y- is nonsyllabic after a heavy syllable 
in about a quarter of the Rigvedic instances (pp. 184-7). 

In sum, then, despite Edgerton’s claims, Vedic cakre 
demonstrates nothing about Sievers’ law or its converse, and 
so nothing about the phonetic value of antevocalic r in Proto- 
Indo-European. There is then no compelling reason on this 
basis to prefer the notation *jr to Hirt’s *hr, Meillet’s *°r, 
Kuryiowicz’ V, etc. 

1.4. SYLLABIC LARYNGEALS. The Sonantentheorie was once 
again challenged by Jerzy Kurylowicz’ identification (1927a) 
of certain of de Saussure’s ‘coefficients sonantiques’ with 
Hittite It was apparent from the outset that the laryn- 

geals could not be sonorants, but were most likely spirants, 
and that is still general opinion. This phonetic probability 
raised doubts about the nature of syllabic laryngeals. Then as 
now, those who saw nothing improbable in the notation *f, */> 
*rp, *n tended to balk at such an abstraction as *H. Kurylowicz 
remarks, ‘Si l’on admet que s poss&de une aperture plus petite 
que celle d’une sonnante, il est evidemment difficile d’ex- 
pliquer a (indoir. i = eur. a) par la vocalisation de 
(1927b:233). Likewise Szemerenyi, whose views on laryngeals 
may justly be characterized as cautious, comments, ‘Nur wenige 
sehen keine Schwierigkeit in der Annahme, dass der Laryngal, 
auch wenn er als ein Spirant bestimmt wird, silbische Funktion 
Ubernehmen konne’ (1980:122). Accordingly, Kuryiowicz at the 
outset analyzed Brugmann’s *a between consonants as a laryn¬ 
geal consonant with an accompanying ‘voyelle anaptyctique’. 

It should be pointed out that there is nothing phonetic¬ 
ally improbable about analyzing *a as * e H/H e . Grammont 
(1965:103) remarks about syllabic consonants in general, 
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On parle souvent, sur le module des grammairiens de l’lnde, d’un r 
voyclle, d’un I voyelle, d’un n ou d’un m voyelle. Ce ne sont pas plus 
de voyelles que l’j de pst vu plus haut. Le point vocalique est tantot 
avant tantot aprds, selon que ces phonemes sont croissants ou decrois¬ 
sants, et s’ils ddveloppent une voyelle e’est tantot avant tantdt aprfes, 
conformement I la position du point vocalique. Le plus souvent ils sont 
decroissant, avec le point vocalique devant. C’est le cas pour 17 ou 
l’n anglais en syllabe finale inaccentuee: litil(e), mant(e)l, weak(e)n, 

crims(o)n, pour 17, r, n allemands en syllabe finale inaccentuee: 
manl(e)l, mutt(e)r, red(e)n, pour l’r de Srbiya, pour 17 de Blgariya. 

The necessity of analyzing at least some syllabic consonants 
into phonetically discrete syllabic and nonsyllabic portions 
is urged by Hoard (1978, in accordance with Bell 1978), who 
finds that in the syllabic stops and affricates of some native 
American languages, the syllabic peak does not coincide with 
the segment peak: ‘Phonetically, a syllabic voiceless stop 
consists of a stop portion followed by a release.... The 

syllabic peak of syllables consisting solely of a syllabic 

stop is in the release, not in the stop portion’ (p. 68). He 
points out that these segments raise difficulties for genera¬ 
tive theory, since the two portions of the segment carry 
contradictory values for the feature [syllabic]. The stop 
portion has the value [- syllabic], while the release portion 
is [+ syllabic], meaning that theoretically the distinctive 
feature matrix of a single segment ought to show contradictory 
values at one and the same time! Hoard’s solution to the 

problem is to represent such segments formally as feature 
matrices with more than one column. This may or may not be a 
viable solution, but it does accord well with the elementary 
fact that articulations are temporal acts, and the articula¬ 
tory properties of a segment are not invariable throughout any 
articulation—a fact well demonstrated by affricates and some 
consonants with secondary articulations, such as voiceless 
aspirates. 

And so Hoard’s observations demonstrate that the repre¬ 
sentation of syllabic laryngeals as * e HIH e cannot be dis¬ 
counted on the grounds of phonetic improbability. Syllabic 
consonants of this form do occur in natural languages, a fact 
that must be regarded as a conclusive response to Keiler’s 
objection that under the reduced-vowel analysis ‘the sonority 
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feature of the semivowels is never at stake’, when in truth 
‘the IE sonants functioned both syllabically and non-syllabic- 
ally by virtue of their special sonority feature’ (1970:79-80). 
The point Keiler wants to establish is that the sonorants 
(and the laryngeals) are intrinsically different from other 
consonants—because of their sonority they may be syllabic in 
Proto-Indo-European, while oral stops never are. Therefore the 
notation * e HIH e is inferior because it fails to capture the 
generalization that the syllabicity of the consonant is due to 
an inherent property of the consonant—sonority. This is not 
sound reasoning. It is true that resonants and fricatives are 
different from oral stops in respect to sonority, but the 
difference is one of degree, not an absolute difference. Even 
generative phonologists who employ binary valuation for clas- 
sificatory features acknowledge that phonetic features are 
multivalued—see, e.g., Chomsky and Halle (1968:65). Likewise 
the sonority of the resonants and fricatives is not uniform, 
resonants having greater aperture than fricatives, [j] and [w] 
having greater aperture than [r], etc. The greater aperture of 
resonants and laryngeals is undeniably related to the histor¬ 
ical fact that only these segments function as syllabic con¬ 
sonants in Proto-Indo-European, but that is still a historical 
fact rather than a linguistic universal, and which consonants 
may be syllabic varies considerably from language to language 
among those that have syllabic consonants. To insist, then, 
that the sonority feature of PIE syllabic consonants must be 
‘at stake* is to assume that the group of syllabic consonants 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European is the only one possible 
in a natural language. The argument is in fact self-defeating, 
since Keiler’s ultimate purpose is to argue against the nota¬ 
tion * e HIH e , even though *H was not a sonorant. 

Some Indo-Europeanists reject **W/// e on phonemic rather 
than phonetic grounds, since they do not recognize the exis¬ 
tence of reduced vowels. It is true that some frankly unten¬ 
able claims have been made about PIE reduced vowels, but not 
all views on the subject are entirely improbable. At this 
point it will be useful to review the general outlines of the 
controversy over PIE reduced vowels. This review will serve 
not only to clarify Kurylowicz’ position, mentioned at the 
outset of this section, but also to introduce the most 
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fundamental issues relevant to the problem of the origins of 
quantitative ablaut. 

1.5. THEORIES OF PIE REDUCED VOWELS. It is consensus opinion 
that at one time PIE words contained more vowels than it is 
possible to reconstruct for them solely on the basis of the 
comparative method. If verbal roots generally display a full- 
grade vowel in the present indicative active singular, but not 
in the past passive participle (e.g. PIE *der- in Gk. Scpw, 
fkLfxu ‘flay’, but *dr- in SapTrc, SpaTOs ‘flayed’ = Skt. drtdh 
‘torn, burst’), the reason for the discrepancy presumably is 
that at some point in the development of Proto-Indo-European 
a full-grade vowel in the participle was reduced or lost. 
Accordingly, it is standard theory that Proto-Indo-European 
passed through a stage in which there was widespread reduc¬ 
tion and syncope of vowels in syllables without stress accent. 
This has in fact been consensus opinion since Brugmann (1897- 
1916:1.2.946; see also, e.g., Lehmann 1952:112-4; and Kuryfo- 
wicz 1968:29 et passim) proposed that there had been two 
different types of accent at different stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the IE protolanguage. The evidence of the attested IE 
languages points to the conclusion that at the latest recon¬ 
structive stage of the protolanguage the accent was a pitch 
accent, but all the evidence indicates that the accent had 
earlier been a stress accent. There is no other convincing way 
to account for the existence of PIE syllabic consonants, and 
of quantitative ablaut alternations. Such phenomena are in 
natural languages associated with the kind of reduction and 
loss of vowels that is found on such a large scale only in the 
unstressed syllables of languages with stress accent. 

Moreover, the relationship between the reduction and loss 
of vowels and absence of stress in Proto-Indo-European is 
attested by a discernible relationship between quantitative 
ablaut alternations and the position of the accent. So for 
instance the Greek forms nom. sg. iremip ‘father’, acc. iron-tpa, 
gen. -iraTpos, dat. iraTpC point to PIE *pHtir, *pHter-rp, 
*pHtr-os, (loc.) *pHtr-i, demonstrating a general correspon¬ 
dence between the place of the accent and the ablaut grade of 
the stem. So also in conjugation, Skt. 1. sg. pres. act. 
indie, yundj-mi ‘join’, 2. yundk-si, 3. yundk-ti, 1. pi. yunj- 
mdh, 2. yunk-thd, 3. yuhj-anti also show that the full-grade 
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vowel of the stem disappears when the accent shifts to the 
desinence, and, contrariwise, the desinence is in weak grade 
when the stem is accented. It is true that there are many 
exceptions to this regularity—e.g., the PIE word for ‘wolf’, 
generally reconstructed as *w(k w os, is apparent counterevi¬ 
dence, with an accented syllable in weak grade. But such 
exceptions are to be expected, since the conversion of the PIE 
stress accent to pitch accent removed any phonological basis 
for the connection between accent and quantitative ablaut, and 
subsequent shifts in the position of the accent would not 
disturb the original quantitative alternations. The existence 
of exceptions is not reason to abandon the assumption of a 
direct connection between accent and ablaut; rather, the rela¬ 
tionship between the place of the accent and the ablaut grade 
in paradigms like those of iroTrjp and yunajmi is obviously too 
regular to be coincidental, and so the existence of exceptions 
like *w[k w os calls instead for explanation why the pitch accent 
should have shifted in the exceptional forms. In many in¬ 
stances there are in fact recoverable reasons for such shifts, 
and one of the objects of the following chapters is to search 
out those reasons. Moreover, the typology of natural languages 
argues against dissociating accent and ablaut, since such 
widespread vowel reduction does not occur naturally in 
stressed syllables, and the source of the syllabicity of 
syllabic consonants is, in the vast majority of instances, 
syncope. Alan Bell, after examining eighty-five languages with 
syllabic consonants, goes so far as to state categorically, 
‘The syllabicity of syllabic consonants never arises sponta¬ 
neously from a marginal consonant [that is, a consonant that 
is not adjacent to a syllable peak], as far as I can tell. The 
source of the syllabicity is always a vowel’ (1978:165). And 
although this conclusion probably ought to be taken cum grano 
salts —I think there are undeniable exceptions, e.g. Modern 
Icelandic hestur ‘horse’ from monosyllabic Olcel. hestr —it 
at least serves as evidence that syncope is by far the com¬ 
moner source of syllabicity in syllabic consonants. 

And so PIE syllabic resonants historically reflect con¬ 
sonantal resonants with accompanying vowels that were re¬ 
duced because they were unstressed. Note that these historical 
observations offer no assurances about the phonetic values of 
syllabic resonants at the close of the PIE period. It may well 
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be that * e R and *R e changed to Brugmann’s *R in the course of 
the development of Proto-Indo-European, or it may be, as 
Schmidt and Bechtel insist, that [ is purely an Indie develop¬ 
ment from PIE %r (or \). No matter what is assumed about 
the phonetics of PIE syllabic resonants, phonemically it ought 
to amount to the same thing: reduced vowels lost their phon¬ 
emic status whenever or * e r/*»V achieved allophonic status. 
These unstressed vowels must have been phonemes before they 
were reduced to [a], but regardless of whether or not they 
maintained any separate phonetic identity, they certainly lost 
their phonemic identity when they combined with resonants to 
produce syllabic allophones of those consonants. 

It has been the contention of several Indo-Europeanists 
that these reduced vowels under some circumstances did main¬ 
tain a separate phonemic identity. So for instance E. Sturte- 
vant (1942:90) regards this vowel (*t in his notation, and 
referred to as ‘schwa secundum’) as a discrete phoneme in the 
PIE inventory, and Hirt (1921-37:2.91-5) proceeds from the 
assumption that a synchronic distinction between reduced and 
zero grades in otherwise identical environments can be pre¬ 
dicted on the basis of the position of the accent. Both of 
these scholars’ claims are objectionable because they assume 
the synchronic coexistence of syllabic resonants and intercon- 
sonantal nonsyllabic resonants with accompanying phonemic *z>. 
For instance, Sturtevant derives Lat. sarpd ‘prune, trim’ from 
*sbrpd (1943:304), while presumably fors ‘chance, luck’ ought 
to come from *bh[ts. Hirt offers several pages of examples of 
TbRT beside TRT. These analyses undercut the very historical 
consideration which alone can justify assuming the existence 
of reduced vowels—the existence of syllabic resonants, due 
to reduction of unstressed vowels. Were it not for the exist¬ 
ence of syllabic resonants, certainly the idea of an inter¬ 
mediate state between full and zero grades would never have 
suggested itself. But it is clear that Hirt and Sturtevant 
regard -TRT- as zero grade rather than reduced grade—i.e., 
they regard it as parallel to -7T- in the series -TeT- (full), 
-TbT- (reduced), -7T- (zero), when, on the basis of the gen¬ 
eral opinion among Indo-Europeanists that PIE syllabic conson¬ 
ants result from syncope, historically -TRT- should be con¬ 
sidered parallel to -TbT-. The association of -T$T- with zero 
grade has been a persistent impediment in Indo-European 
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phonology to understanding the origins of Abstufung. It is of 
course true that at the latest reconstructible stage of the 
protolanguage there is no phonemic distinction between -TRT- 
and -TRT-, since the latter does not exist. Synchronically one 
might say that R is automatically vocalized in this environ¬ 
ment, but such an analysis is typologically less natural, 
given the general likelihood of Bell’s conclusion that histor¬ 
ically the syllabicity of syllabic consonants (at least usu¬ 
ally) does not arise spontaneously from marginal consonants. 
The nonexistence of -TRT- is then due not to the spontaneous 
vocalization of R in this environment, but to the elimination 
of -TRT-, if it ever did exist, by reduction of the cluster. 
There is in fact a certain amount of evidence that consonant 
sequences of the form -TRT-, with nonsyllabic R, did at one 
time exist, in early Proto-Indo-European, before % lost its 
phonemic status and the syllabicity of resonants came to be 
regulated purely on the basis of phonological environment— 
e.g., Vedic instr. sg. aina appears to reflect PIE *HekmneH\ 
and Vedic budhndh, OE botm, Gk. iruvSalj, Lat. fundus ‘bottom’ 
(the latter two with metathesis), in comparison to Gk. iruBp/riv 
‘bottom’, point to PIE *bhudmno-. How such forms ever arose is 
explained below (§3.2.2). If, then, there was historically a 
phonemic distinction between reduced and zero grades it was 
eliminated by the time of late Proto-Indo-European; and Stur- 
tevant and Hirt’s association of -TRT- with zero grade rather 
than reduced is improbable on historical grounds. 

Claims for the separate phonemic identity of *b at the 
close of the PIE period rest on the body of material pointing 
to distinct reflexes of *b in the IE languages. However, the 
body of evidence is small and, for the most part, debatable on 
etymological grounds, while the body of counterexamples is 
enormous. There are, admittedly, genuine puzzles such as the a 
in Lat. quattuor ‘four’ and pando ‘spread out’, and the u in 
OHG zweinzug, Olcel. tuttugu ‘twenty’, but such apparent re¬ 
flexes of *b are few and isolated, while in the vast majority 
of instances in which a reflex of PIE *b ought to be expected, 
instead a reflex of a full-grade vowel is found. For example, 
in preterite passive participles full grade is not normal in 
the stem (cf. Spa-ros above), and therefore the pret. pass, 
participle of the PIE root *pek w - ‘cook’ ought to be *pbk w -tos. 
Instead only forms with full grade of the stem are reflected: 
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Gk. ireirros and Lat. coctus ; and cf. Rigvedic paktih ‘cooked 
dish’, where weak grade is' also expected. So also the root 
*sed- normally shows full grade in the participle, e.g. in 
Skt. sattdh, Lat. obsessus, and related forms. Likewise in 
the weak cases of a root such as PIE *ped-/*pod- ‘foot’ there 
should be reduction of the root vowel; but in fact only full- 
grade forms of the uncompounded stem are attested. It is 
necessary to conclude that if forms such as these ever did 
contain reduced vowels (and it is difficult to suppose they 
did not, given the vowel reduction attested by similar forms 
containing resonants in the root), then some regular process 
has dictated the replacement of the reduced vowels by full- 
grade ones. This has also been a common assumption: Brug- 
mann, for instance, remarks, ‘e bei Gerauschlauten wurde 
irgendwie reduziert, ohne dass die Silbe verloren ging (wir 
schreiben *; nach Hirt war es stimmloses e). Es fiel aber mit 
dem intakten e wieder zusammen’ (1904:141). Moreover, given 
the regularity with which full grade appears for expected 
schwa secundum between obstruents, it is all but certain that 
the replacement was effected in Proto-Indo-European itself. 

These observations point to the elimination of the pho¬ 
nemic status of the reduced vowel before the end of the PIE 
period. The autonomy of the reduced vowel became severely 
restricted when the vowel lost its phonemic status next to a 
resonant, combining with the resonant to form a syllabic 
consonant. Then it should not be surprising if the remaining 
reduced vowels, those which could not be attached to a reson¬ 
ant, as in *pbk w - and pbd-, regularly developed to full-grade 
vowels in Proto-Indo-European (as argued below, §1.9). Appar¬ 
ent reflexes of *t, as in Lat. pando, Gk. mTvrvu, might then 
be of more recent origin, a view for which some evidence is 
presented below (§4.3.1). 

In contrast to advocates of the schwa secundum theory are 
those who do not grant reduced vowels phonemic status, but 
regard PIE * e H and *H e as unitary segments. Hoenigswald 
(1953; 1960:134; 1965:97-9) has constructed a theory of PIE 
weak-grade vocalism that relies on the analysis of all PIE 
syllabic consonants into nonsyllabic segments with accompany¬ 
ing nonphonemic reduced vowels. Here the reduced vowel ap¬ 
pears automatically in statable environments, for the purpose 
of breaking up consonant clusters. He posits 
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a non-phonemic syllabic (vocoidal) segment making its appearance auto¬ 
matically between consonants after every sequence of two consonants 
( ... CC e CC«C ... ), with pause (but not ‘word-boundary’) possibly function¬ 
ing like a consonant. For instance, t y before a vowel appears as 
*(... akt)iy(a ...)’, while before consonant e y and y e both merge into ‘i’. 
In Greek, however, some of the semivowels retain the difference: c r 
(phoncmically ‘(... akt)r(t...)’) yields op (op), while r« 
(*(... at)r(t...)’) is pa (po); in Indie, both give again the same re¬ 
sult r ■ (1965:97) 

Hoenigswald is referring to the peculiarity that the Sonanten- 
theorie’s *f gives either ap or pa (or op/po) medially in 
Greek, e.g. eoirappai perfect to mreCpo) ‘sow’ ( <*speryd ) : 
eTpdirqv second aorist to jpiiru> ‘turn’. For an attempt to 
define the phonological environments in which *r and */ will 
give ap and a\ or pa and \a in Greek, see O’Neil 1969. 

In contrast to the schwa secundum theory, there is no¬ 
thing phonemically objectionable about Hoenigswald’s views, 
and so they represent an example of a system in which the 
assumption of t R/R e rather than R might be viable. Rather, in 
this instance the value of assuming e RIR e can only be judged 
on the basis of the explanatory power of Hoenigswald’s theory 
as a whole, and unfortunately in that regard the theory sug¬ 
gests some improbabilities. It is debatable whether or not as 
a historical development the insertion of syllabicity on an 
iterative basis can be considered a natural process—at 
least, by counting consonants and inserting vocoids at regular 
intervals, rather than by taking into account the relative 
sonority of the consonants in each cluster (on which see Bell 
and Hooper 1978a:17). The best-studied languages that seem to 
assign syllabicity on an iterative basis at regular intervals 
(e.g. Old Irish and Tonkawa—see below, §§1.8 and 1.7, re¬ 
spectively) are best analyzed as subject historically to iter¬ 
ative schwa-deletion, rather than schwa-insertion. Allen 
(1956:141-2) makes a strong case for iterative anaptyxis in 
Abaza, but his analysis is independent of historical consider¬ 
ations, and at any rate depends upon the much-debated assump¬ 
tion that Abaza is a one-vowel language. 6 

6 For references see below, n. 7. It is of course well beyond the scope 
of this study to examine Abaza in detail, but it can at least be suggested 
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But regardless of whether or not iterative anaptyxis is a 
natural process, Hoenigswald’s particular version of iterative 
anaptyxis is problematic. His dissociation of syllabicity 
assignment from the place of the accent raises important 
problems for the theory. There is no clear reason to expect, 
say, *pl c tw e s (Gk. irXom*; ‘flat’) rather than *p e lt e ws, or 
*g w e rH e ws (Gk. papfc ‘heavy’) rather than *g w r e Hw e s. Without a 
readily definable point of reference from which to begin 
epenthesis, it is not possible to construct a formal epen¬ 
thesis rule. Even without this difficulty of where, to begin 
and end epenthesis, this hypothesis presents insuperable dif¬ 
ficulties for formulation of the rule in generative notation: 
since % is not a segment, it can only be specified as a 
feature, and if that is the case, how is ,/? to be distin¬ 
guished from /?/? 

Finally, there does not seem to be any good reason to 
believe that all PIE consonants, not just resonants, had 
syllabic allophones. And yet that is a necessary implication 
of Hoenigswald’s theory (given that the reduced vowel is 
nonphonemic), as Polome (1965:29 n. 126) seems to imply when 

here that the situation might better be analyzed as syncope than an¬ 
aptyxis, since by Allen’s account the conditions for anaptyxis are ‘highly 
complex, and a comprehensive statement has yet to be evolved’ (1950:142). 
Such surface complexities are usually more readily explicable by syncope 
than by anaptyxis—an analysis that is intrinsically more plausible in 
the light of Bell’s findings. Moreover, since Allen assumes, as he must, 
that the anaptyctic vowel is prosodic, not phonematic, his analysis faces 
the same obstacles to generative formulation as Hoenigswald’s (discussed 
in the next paragraph). Naturally if Abaza shows the effects of syncope 
rather than anaptyxis on a synchronic basis, this cannot be considered a 
one-vowel language, and so the point is not to be conceded lightly, nor 
settled in a footnote. It should be stressed that epenthesis does occur on 
an iterative basis in many languages—for some examples see Allen 
1973:36-7—but not simply by counting consonants. For an example of a 
right-to-left syncope rule (the sort that would be required for Abaza), 
see Ohala 1983:117-54, esp. 145-8. N. F. Nater’s analysis of Bella Coola 
phonology (1979:174-8) is a good example of an analysis involving ana¬ 
ptyxis that almost certainly ought to be syncope instead: although Nater 
assumes the automatic vocalization of resonants in specific environments, 
it is also concluded that syllabic and nonsyllabic resonants are in fact 
phonemically distinct. 
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he remarks that in Gk. mrvipi ‘spread out’, for instance, 
‘the vowel segment in the [,t]-allophone of PIE It/ has merely 
become part of the /i/-phoneme in the course of the diachronic 
development of Greek through merger with the allophones of 
this vowel in the environment /#C - C/.’ But if any PIE con¬ 
sonant could be syllabic, then PIE *p e k w tos, for example, 
should be expected, when in fact only *pelc w tos/*pok w tos occurs, 
as pointed out above. And so ultimately the notation e R/R e 
cannot be justified on the basis of the explanatory power of 
Hoenigswald’s theory. 

1.6. Proposed counterevidence to the sonantentheorie. 
If the notation e R/Re itself (disregarding how syllabicity is 
assigned) is not intrinsically objectionable on either pho¬ 
netic or phonemic grounds, the notational question can only be 
settled on the basis of descriptive utility. Unless the nota¬ 
tion eR/Re can be shown to capture important generalizations 
that the notation R misses, then the latter must be preferred, 
being more general. It is pointless to debate the phonetic 
value of PIE syllabic consonants if the phonetic debate makes 
no phonological difference—and that is true regardless of 
whether one notation seems more clearly to reflect historical 
assumptions about the origin of syllabic consonants. In other 
words, even if it is widely acknowledged that a syllabic 
laryngeal reflects the coalescence of a consonantal laryngeal 
with a flanking vowel reduced under lack of stress, it is 
methodologically inadmissible to represent the syllabic laryn¬ 
geal as *eMHe if this notation explains nothing that the more 
general notation *H does not also explain. Thus Brosman 
(1957), though some of his reconstructions are questionable 
(see below), is on methodologically safe ground when he argues 
that Edgar Sturtevant’s analysis of syllabic laryngeals into 
schwa secundum plus consonant ought to be discarded if it can 
be shown that the assumption of laryngeals with syllabic and 
nonsyllabic allophones on a par with the resonants’ will 
account for the same phenomena. Note that this reasoning does 
not apply to the dispute over the representation of ante- 
vocalic syllabic consonants, since neither *-rr- nor *-*r- is 
more general. 

Since Brugmann’s time a variety of evidence has been 
offered in support of the contention that the notation R is 
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overly abstract, and cannot account for various phenomena that 
can be explained by the more concrete notation e R/R e . The 
following survey of the evidence is selective, but 1 think 
represents the best arguments advanced so far. 

Hoenigswald (1953) presents some cases in which his ana¬ 
lysis seems superior to the standard view of PIE syllabic 
consonants. Gk. Scurus ‘thick’ appears to be cognate with Lat. 
densus ‘thick’, in which case *d$sus should be reconstructed 
for both words. The difficulty with this view is that inter¬ 
vocalic sigma is lost in Greek, and from 3. sg. SeSae ‘taught’ 
( <*dednse(l]) it may be concluded that *n functions as a vowel 
in the application of this rule. Hoenigswald’s hypothesis 
provides a ready solution, since 8euros may be derived from 
*d e nsus (where s is not intervocalic), and Sc&ae from 
*dedn e se(t). But it should be pointed out that while this is a 
possible solution to the Greek problem, it does not seem 
possible to relate the Greek developments to PIE conditions. 
For instance, related to Sacrus is SauXos ‘shaggy’ (Aeschylus), 
from *dnsulos, in which the allophone of Ini must have been 
*n e , since sigma is lost here. Then given the comparison with 
8a<rus, it does not seem possible to predict which syllabic 
allophone, * e n or *n„ will appear in any given form; and if 
the precise allophone is unpredictable, then the two can only 
have been in free variation, meaning that the loss or preser¬ 
vation of sigma in these words is essentially a random choice. 
More important, if * e n and *n e were in free variation, then 
this notation is useless, since the choice of one in any given 
form wrongly excludes the occurrence of the other. A related 
difficulty is that antevocalic sigma is usually preserved 
after -pa- < *-r-, e.g. in irpaaov ‘leek, seaweed’ (=Lat. 

porrum ) and Opacrus ‘bold’, to which cf. Argive ©pauXos 
(accent!). For other examples see Schwyzer (1939-50:1.307). 
This preservation of sigma cannot be reconciled with Hoenigs¬ 
wald’s view (see above, §1.5) that Gk. ap (op) reflects V, 
while *r e is reflected as pa (po). 

Equally problematic is Hoenigswald’s argument concerning 
Homeric pa, an enclitic form of apa, ap ‘then, straightway’. 
Hoenigswald points out that pa is restricted almost entirely 
to use after light syllables in the Iliad. This distribution 
of pa makes sense if the word is to be derived from simple 
syllabic f, since after heavy syllables V might be expected. 
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giving enclitic **ap. It seems unlikely, however, that pa 
could reflect simple PIE *r rather than *Hr. The former would 
have an unusual structure for a PIE morpheme, and would ren¬ 
der the form apa etymologically difficult. Cf. full grade of 
the morpheme in the Baltic interrogative particles Lith. af, 
Latv. or. 

Hoenigswald also offers his hypothesis of PIE nonphonemic 
reduced vowels as an explanation for certain much-discussed 
cases of loss of schwa in Indo-Iranian (1965:98; cf. Kuryto- 
wicz’ earlier explanation, discussed below). With prefixes the 
Skt. roots da ‘give’ and da ‘divide’ give the past passive 
participle -tta- (presumably from *-dH- + -to-), e.g. in 

dnutta-, prdtta-, etc. It seems one should expect *-dita- 
< *-dH-to-, but instead the laryngeal has been lost without a 
trace. Beside these syncopated forms are uncompounded Vedic 
data- ‘given’, and ditd- ‘divided’, which do not show syncope. 
Hoenigswald’s explanation is that in Sanskrit only * e H corres¬ 
ponds to Brugmann’s *a, while *H behaves before the reduced 
vowel as it does before any other vowel: it is simply lost. 
Then the reduced vowel, being automatic and being no longer 
conditioned after the loss of the preceding *//, is also lost. 
So -tta- reflects *-dH e to-, while uncompounded ditd- derives 
from *d e Hto-, and the distinction in the position of the 
reduced vowel is due to ‘special conditions of compounding’. 
Two objections suggest themselves. First, to claim the loss of 
the reduced vowel after the loss of the laryngeal, on the 
grounds. that its appearance is automatic, is essentially to 
rely on the converse of Sievers’ law, which, it was pointed 
out above (§1.2), is not a tenable hypothesis. Second, the 
reliance on vague ‘special conditions of compounding’ to ac¬ 
count for the alternation between %// and *H, is not con¬ 
vincing, and conflicts with Hoenigswald’s hypothesis about the 
automatic appearance of * e after every two consonants. If the 
appearance or nonappearance of ** is to be attributed to PIE 
conditions at all, in order for the theory to convince, a 
precise rule must be formulated. 

Hoenigswald’s analysis of *a as * e H (and never *H e ) is 
directly contrary to Kurylowicz’ earlier contention (1927b: 
233) that *3 represents *H e , never * e H. Kurylowicz (1935: 
55-6) uses this analysis to explain the loss of *a in the 
Skt. reduplicated 1. pi. presents dadmdfi ‘give’ and dadhmdh 
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‘put’ (for expected *dadimah and *dadhimah), as opposed to the 
perfects dadimd and dadhima. For the perfect forms he recon¬ 
structs *-dH t - and *-dhH e -, giving -di- and -dhi-, and for the 
present forms *-d,H- and *-dhcH-, with loss of the reduced 
vowel leading to simplification of the consonant cluster 
through loss of the laryngeal. Brosman (1957: 14-6) argues 
that dadhmdh is explicable under Edgerton’s rules, given the 
assumption that *H behaved in the same manner as the son- 
orants. He reconstructs *dhidhHrpmes, with the antevocalic 
syllabic Edgerton’s rules demand. Then as usual, *H is lost 
before a syllabic segment, and *rp, now following a light 
syllable, becomes nonsyllabic by the converse of Sievers’ law, 
giving *dhidhmes. Brosman’s analysis is objectionable on a 
variety of grounds. The reliance on the converse of Sievers’ 
law is unacceptable, and the reconstruction *-j jimes is un¬ 
likely, since there is no evidence for such allophonic pat¬ 
terning in conjugational endings in Indie, or any other IE 
language: cf. the remarks above (§1.2) about cakfma and 
cakp'dms- (rather than **cakrama and **cakruvdms-). Objections 
to Kurytowicz’ analysis also suggest themselves. The explana¬ 
tion why the reduced vowel is lost in the present forms (sim¬ 
ply that it is lost dialectally after consonant plus laryn¬ 
geal) does not seem well motivated. Nor is it clear why *,H 
appears in the present and *H e in the perfect. After all, 
the morphemic structure and accentuation of these present and 
perfect forms is the same. The claim that perf. *-k w r e - and 
*-dH e - are simply the reduction of the perfect full-grade 
vocalism in *-k w re- and *-dHe- demonstrated by 2.-3. du. act. 
cakrdt(h)ufy, daddt(h)uh relies on the unusual assumption that 
the desinence in these forms is -t(h)uh rather than -at(h)uh, 
an assumption that converts the perfect inflectional pattern 
from a very regular system (i.e. consistent weak grade of the 
stem everywhere except in the active singular, just as in the 
other tense systems) to a very irregular one, with alternating 
thematic and athematic forms. Moreover, this analysis of 
cakrdt(h)uh and dadat(h)uh also demands the assumption of two 
discrete PIE periods of vowel reduction—one to produce the 
perfect alternation *-iVor-l*-k*re-, and another to reduce 
*-k w re- to *-jfcV. 

Kurytowicz (1935:57-8) suggests that *,H in initial 
syllables will give a long vowel, while in medial syllables 
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* e H will disappear. So for instance Skt. data- ‘given’ and the 
compounded form -tta- both reflect *d e IIto-, while Gk. Sotos 
reflects *dH e tos. Initial versus medial syllable position, it 
should be remarked, seems an unlikely conditioning factor for 
a Proto-Indo-European sound change. Starting from Kurylo- 
wicz’ assumptions, Polome (1965:29 n. 126) points out that 
Hoenigswald’s hypothesis about the appearance of the reduced 
vowel after every two consonants could explain the long vowels 
in some PIE past passive participles as reflected in Greek, 
where reduced grade is expected, instead. His examples are 
'irkryTos ( <*pl e Htos ), which seems to be unattested (presumably 
to mp/rrVr)pi ‘fill’), an d yvanos ‘known’ ( <*gn e Htos ), beside 
OeTos ‘placed’ (< *dhH e tos), and Sotos ‘given’ ( <*dH e tos ). 
There does seem to be a general correspondence of this sort in 
such participles in Greek, but the number of word-initial 
consonants does not seem to affect the place of % outside of 
this category in Greek (see the examples in the next para¬ 
graph); and so the older explanation is perhaps preferable, 
that TrXip-os, -yvoTos, etc., reflect forms with long syllabic 
resonants, or their equivalent in laryngeal theory. Cf. also 
R. A. Crossland’s (1952; 1958:96-7) derivation of Gk. Sp/tp-os 
and Skt. darhtdh ‘tame’ from *dm t Htos and *d e mHtds, respect¬ 
ively; and of Lat. gratus and Skt. gurtdh ‘welcome’ from 
*g w r t Htos and *g w t rHtos, respectively. 

Similarly it has been claimed that the problem of the. 
alternate realizations of the PIE long syllabic resonants in 
Greek, Latin, and Celtic can be explained with the help of the 
reduced vowel. For instance in Greek, PIE *n (or *nH) may 
appear as either -ava- or -va-; and so (to cite the most 
discussed example) Oavaros ‘death’ is found beside Ovrp-os adj. 
‘mortal’. Other examples are 8ap.a<rt,s ‘taming’ beside aBfjnyros 
‘wild’; Kapavov ‘head’ (CV&patrvov, cf. Skt. sirsdn- ‘head’) 
beside kp&tos gen. singular of icp&s ‘head’; and koljuxtos 
‘labor’ beside Kp^p-os ‘wrought’ (only in compounds). Kuryto- 
wicz (1935:68-9) suggests that the difference is due to the 
position of the reduced vowel, as determined by the place of 
the accent, and so BdvaTos derives from *dh(w) e nH e tos, and 
OvrfTos from *dh(w)n e Htos. This view gained a good deal of 
currency, though Kurytowicz himself later abandoned it 
(1956:199-200) in favor of the assumption that the vocalism 
of 0&vaTos and the like is a post-PIE innovation whereby full 
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grade (i.e. in *0evaTos or *0ovaTo;) was replaced analogically 
by reduced grade—a solution first suggested by van Wijk 
(1906/1907:342-3), who was himself unable to decide whether 
the change of *-ev- (or *-ov-) to -av- represents analogical 
intrusion of reduced grade, or vowel assimilation. The two 
positions are defended by Specht (1932:115) and Cowgill 
(1965:150), respectively. The latter remarks, ‘I see no reason 
whatever a priori to assume that OavotTos continues the same 
ablaut grade as 8v&tos’, since ‘it does not seem impossible 
that a ‘GevaTos (or *06va-ros) could have become OavotTos by 
assimilation.’ That O&vaTos and Gnp-os do not reflect the same 
ablaut grade is rendered likely by Specht’s observation, 
‘Wahrend Partizipien wie Gvryros alte Endbetonung eigen ist, 
haben die Verbalabstrakta Wurzelbetonung mit o-Abtdnung.’ 
Among his examples are itXoutos ‘wealth’, oItos ‘fate’, cJwpTos 
‘freight’, vootos ‘return homeward’, Skt. srdtah ‘current’, 
and Gothic aijjs ‘oath’. But in this instance the Skt. cognates 
dhvantah ‘dark’ (both noun and adjective; and according to 
Brugmann 1897-1916:1.1.420, with n analogically inserted in 
*dhvdtdh=QvTxr&i, B&vaTos) argue otherwise, and there are coun¬ 
terexamples to Specht’s evidence for o-grade and accentuation 
of the root in this type of formation, e.g. Skt. citta- ‘ob¬ 
servation’ (from the root cit ‘perceive’, cf. Av. dista- ‘wis¬ 
dom’) and Gk. pXaoros ‘bud’ (see Schwyzer 1939-50:1.501). 
Moreover, even if the different vocalism of Bavcrros and Ovtitos 
represents a distinction of PIE ablaut grade, that cannot be 
the case as regards the different vocalism of Bvtitos and its 
antonym aBdvotTos, formed simply by the prefixation of priva¬ 
tive *{i-. (The accent shift accompanying prefixation of *n- 
is Proto-Indo-European, but apparently late: it never entails 
a change of quantitative ablaut grade. Cf., e.g., Vedic akgta- 
beside kfta- ‘done’, and ahita- beside hitd-, root dha 
‘place’, etc.) Admittedly, however, dtOavaTos need not be any 
older than Hellenic itself, and that seems to be Collinge’s 
position (1957:57). 

If OdvaTo? does represent an original *flovaTos, Specht’s 
analysis may be preferred to Cowgill’s, since reliance on 
vowel assimilation in Greek leaves unexplained the Italic and 
Celtic dissyllabic realizations of PIE long syllabic reson¬ 
ants, e.g. in OIr. talam, gen. talman ‘earth’, and Lat. 
janitrices ‘wives of brothers’ (cf. Skt. y&tar- ‘idem’). 
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In sum, there are too many uncertainties to justify a 
firm commitment to any of the proposed explanations of these 
dissyllabic reflexes of the ‘long syllabic resonants’. The 
reduced-vowel explanation will seem conjectural as long as no 
tenable reason can be given for the alternation between - e RH e - 
and -R e H- in the same stem. Under any circumstances an unten¬ 
able aspect of Kurylowicz’ first explanation is the claim, 
derived from Hirt (1921-37:2.132), that the different posi¬ 
tions of the reduced vowel in dava-ros and ftinpos are due to 
different PIG accentuation. If Oolvoitos shows original reduced 
vocalism in the root, the position of the accent is necessar¬ 
ily secondary, given that reduced vowels arose historically 
only in unaccented syllables. 

Finally, Hirt (1921-37:2.89-91) argues that the Son- 
antentheorie is inadequate to explain the reflexes of PIE *r, 
*/, i, and *n before resonants, since these reflexes are 

often different from the normal reflexes of the syllabic re¬ 
sonants. So for instance *-ny- gives Gk. -cav- (rather than 
*-ou.-), with metathesis, in TecToiiva ‘(female) carpenter’ 
(<*-pya, cf. t€ktwv ‘[male] carpenter’), and *-fw- gives Skt. 
-urv- rather than *-p- in 1. du. kurvdh ‘make’. Brugmann 

(1897-1916:1.1.458) attributes exceptions such as the perf. 
act. part, cakpvims- to analogy, and it was argued above 

(§1.2) that this is in fact the case. Hirt’s explanation is 
that the reduced vowel and the resonant fell in separate 

syllables, and so could not give the normal monophonematic 
reflexes—e.g., PIE *g w e myd was syllabicated as *g w e .myd. It is 
in fact correct that similar clusters of the type occlusive + 
resonant are tautosyllabic in Greek (Schwyzer 1939-50: 
1.324-7). But Hirt’s analysis is unlikely because the allo- 
phone in such forms is always e R (or RR in Edgerton’s nota¬ 
tion), never R e . (Hirt of course does not consider e R a mono¬ 
phonematic segment, but it was argued above, §1.5, that ** 
cannot be a phoneme; and at any rate e R must be an allophone 
here, since it is in complementary distribution with which 
does not appear in this environment.) The best way to account 
for this distribution is simply to assume that the phonotactic 
rule governing the form of syllabic resonants before vowels in 
fact applied before all sonorant segments, vocalic and other¬ 
wise. In that event, such forms prove nothing about the nor¬ 
mal, non-antevocalic syllabic allophones of these consonants. 
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In sum, then, none of the evidence proposed to demon¬ 
strate the necessity of the notation e RIR t is very compelling. 
The only likely evidence seems to be the alternate realiza¬ 
tions of long syllabic resonants in Greek, Latin, and Celtic, 
but even here there is considerable uncertainty; and at any 
rate, before any reduced-vowel analysis of the long syllabic 
resonants can be deemed possible, it must first be demon¬ 
strated under what conditions - e RH e - will appear instead of 
-R,H-. Otherwise, once again, e R and R e can only have been in 
free variation, in which case (as with Bao-us above) neither is 
an acceptable reconstruction in any given form, since it 
wrongly excludes the occurrence of the other. Accordingly, 
since the notation e R/R e does not explain anything that R does 
not also explain, it may now be assumed that regardless of 
etymology and actual phonetic value, interconsonantal PIE 
syllabic consonants ought only to be represented as R. 

1.7. BORGSTR0M’S MODEL OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN SYNCOPE. 
Aside from Hoenigswald’s hypothesis there has been just one 
other attempt to construct iterative rules that will account 
for the quantitative ablaut alternations of all syllables in 
any given word in Proto-Indo-European. Carl Hjalmar Borgstrom 
(1949) offered a comprehensive theory of early PIE syncope, 
and then devoted a series of articles (1952; 1954a; 1954b) to 
elaborating his views. According to Borgstrem, there were two 
periods of syncope in Proto-Indo-European. The first is encom¬ 
passed in a ‘mechanical rule’, which may be formulated, ‘In 
words containing more than two consonants, the final vowel was 
preserved and then every second vowel from the end was syn¬ 
copated’ (1949:141). The second syncope consists of two rules 
that may be stated, T. Final unaccented vowels were dropped 
unless an ending was added to the word soon after the end of 
the mechanical rule _ 2. Unaccented vowels in non-final syl¬ 

lables were dropped" (1952:138). Beginning then from the as¬ 
sumption that there were no consonant clusters at the earli¬ 
est stage of Proto-Indo-European, and representing the one 
vowel he posits for this stage as a, he reconstructs 3. sg. 
*Hdsd-td and 3. pi. *Hdsd-ndtd in the paradigm of the verb 
‘be’. After the application of the mechanical rule these forms 
yield *Hds-td and *Hsa-nta, respectively; these develop to 
*Hdst and *Hsant after the second syncope; and with the loss 
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of laryngeals and the development of qualitative ablaut, the 
results are *est and *sent. From these are formed *esti and 
*sentil*sonti (from which the attested IE forms are derived, 
Skt. asti, santi, Gk. 4cm, elm, etc.), by the addition of -i 
when the distinction arose between primary and secondary end¬ 
ings (see below, §4.1). As an example of an athematic noun 
conforming to these rules, Borgstrom offers PIE *dyews ‘day, 
heaven, god of heaven’ (Skt. dyauh, Gk. Zeus, etc.), which he 
derives from *ddydwa-sd. This explanation relies on Streit- 
berg’s (1894) theory of the origin of lengthened grade to 
explain the vocalism of * dyews : loss of a following syllable 
induces the lengthening of the vowel. On the other hand, 
thematic nouns seem to contradict the hypothesis, since this 
same *ddydwa-sa cannot be reconstructed for PIE *deywos ‘god’ 
(Skt. devdh, Lat. deus, etc.). Borgstrom’s explanation is that 
thematic nouns were originally inflectionless in the nomina¬ 
tive and accusative singular. After the application of the 
mechanical rule (*ddydwd > *daywa), the nominative and ac¬ 
cusative endings *-sa and *-md were added, and the forms then 
developed regularly under the rules of the second syncope. 

Borgstrem offers evidence for the naturalness of his 
hypothesis by examining similar alternations in Tonkawa, a 
native American language. After considering these alternations 
he concludes, ‘The regular morphophonemic pattern of Tonkawa 
may be summed up in the following two rules: 1) Assuming the 
structure CVCVCV,... vowels are dropped in even numbered positions 
in the word; 2) the final vowel in a word (noun) is dropped and 
the vowel of the penultima is retained’ (1954a:126). These pat¬ 
terns bear obvious affinities to those Borgstrom perceives in 
Proto-Indo-European, particularly in regard to consistently open 
syllable structure and iterative syncope in alternate syl¬ 
lables. 

Szemerenyi (1980:105-6) objects to this hypothesis on 
several grounds. First, on the basis of Borgstrom’s mechanical 
rule, in the same paradigm as *est(i) and *sent(i)l*sont(i) 
one would expect 1. pi. *esmes or *sems, when in fact what 
appears is *smes, reflected in Vedic smdh. This objection will 
be shown below to be specious (§3.2.2), since the evidence of 
most IE branches does in fact point to *esmes, and the Indie 
form can readily be explained as analogical. A more telling 
objection is that the theory predicts that no clusters of 
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three or more consonants will be found in Proto-Indo-European, 
and yet such do occur in apparently archaic forms, such as 
Skt. dveffi ‘hates’ ( <*dweysti ). Borgstrom himself points out 
these exceptions, and attributes them to subsequent develop¬ 
ments. Szemerenyi also objects to the claim that the most 
archaic state of Proto-Indo-European had just one vowel (a). 
There has been considerable controversy about this claim, 
fueled by attempts to identify parallels in natural languages. 
The controversy has centered on some Northwest Caucasian lan¬ 
guages, particularly Kabardian and Abaza. 7 It will be shown 
below (§1.8) that there is nothing improbable about an un¬ 
stressed vowel system derived synchronically from a single 
underlying and essentially featureless vowel, since that is 
the system encountered in Old Irish. Nor is it inconceivable 
that the PIE stressed vowel system could have been impover¬ 
ished accordingly under the influence of paradigm regulariza¬ 
tion and pure Systemzwang. On the other hand, one ought to be 
skeptical about assuming such an impoverished vowel system at 
a stage anterior to the application of the stress accent, as 
Borgstrem assumes. Such a minimal vowel system ought rather 
to be the product of the vowel-reducing effects of the stress 
accent, since reduction in the variety of unstressed vowels is 
the pattern repeated continually in the historical phonology 
of languages with stress accent. 

Additional improbabilities may be mentioned. In order to 
account for the lack of any inflection in the nom.-acc. singu¬ 
lar of the original state of athematic nouns, Borgstrom as¬ 
sumes that the original distinction between thematic and 
athematic forms was an animate/inanimate one. This assumption 
leads to some unlikely claims, such as the following: ‘The 
names of animals are divided; the words for “dog” and “wild 
beast” are animate, while *peku “sheep” was inanimate; so 
even *hiekwo-s “horse” if this is not a later word. *Prak w -sa 
“prayer” and *wak w -sd “voice” were animate because they 
designated magic agents’ (1949:146). Moreover, Borgstrem ex¬ 
plicitly divorces the operation of the mechanical rule (but 
not the second syncope) from the influence of the accent. The 

7 See Allen (1956; 1965), Martinet (1957:42-3), Kuipers (1960; 1968; 
1976), Gamlcrelidze (1966), Szemer6nyi (1967), Halle (1970), Anderson 
(1978), and Crothers (1978:108). 
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phonetic motivation for regular and iterative syncope without 
reference to the stress accent (perhaps even in spite of the 
stress accent) is difficult to fathom. 8 A further improbabil¬ 
ity is that even after the process of syncope has been divided 
into three separate rules, the theory does not deal with the 
problem of syllabicity in unaccented syllables—vowels are 
either syncopated or retained, and the existence of forms like 
PIE *pek w tos beside *drtos cannot be accounted for. The problem 
here is the same one mentioned in the context of Hirt’s and 
Sturtevant’s theories of schwa secundum (§1.5): if it is true, 
as Indo-Europeanists now seem agreed, that no phonemic dis¬ 
tinction is possible between reduced and zero grades at the 
latest reconstructible stage of Proto-Indo-European, still in 
all likelihood the syllabicity of -TRT- results historically 
not from the spontaneous voicing of the resonant but from a 
lost flanking vowel, since Alan Bell’s study of syllabic 
consonants indicates that the latter origin for the syllabic¬ 
ity is typologically more natural. It may be true as a syn¬ 
chronic statement about late Proto-Indo-European that reson¬ 
ants are automatically vocalized between obstruents, but 
still, Bell’s study indicates, the nonexistence of -TRT-, with 
nonsyllabic R, is probably not due historically to any auto¬ 
matic vocalization of R in this environment. It is instead 
very likely due to the loss of nonsyllabic R between conson¬ 
ants, e.g. in Vedic dind < PIE *HekmneH, and budhndh 
< *bhudhmnos. In short, any analysis that, like Borgstrom’s, 
recognizes historically no intermediate state between full and 
zero grades is incapable of accounting for variations in un¬ 
stressed vocalism. Under Borgstrom’s hypothesis *pek w tos and 
*drtos reflect originally different ablaut grades, rather than 
a single reduced grade, and so apparently it is simply coin¬ 
cidence that in these participial stems, and in many other 
places in IE declension, roots that contain resonants are in 

8 This is not to disparage the evidence Szemerenyi (1964) adduces for 
Greek and PIE syncope concurrent with the application of pitch accent, 
which conforms to what Bell (1978:165) terms ‘high-vowel syncope’. But 
Szemerenyi carefully distinguishes between this infrequent syncope and the 
earlier PIE syncope that gave rise to quantitative ablaut, and is of such 
far-reaching proportions that it cannot be dissociated from the assumption 
of early PIE stress accent (1964:290). 
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weak grade and those that do not contain resonants are in full 
grade. That this could actually be simply a coincidence is of 
course improbable. 

One final criticism of Borgstrom’s model is that his two 
rules governing the second syncope are not credible. Particu¬ 
larly implausible is the first rule, ‘ Final unaccented vowels 
were dropped unless an ending was added to the word soon 
after the end of the mechanical rule.' The qualifying clause in 
this rule is intended to account for the preservation of the 
theme vowel in forms like *deywos and *deywom, given that they 
reflect *daywa- plus the endings *-sa and *-ma added after the 
application of the mechanical rule, but before the second syn¬ 
cope. It is not easy to imagine how in a diachronic process the 
purely phonological second syncope rule could distinguish un¬ 
stressed vowels that used to be (but no longer are) word-final, 
from all other unstressed vowels. 9 

The theory underwent several important changes. Borgstrom 
eventually abandoned his assumption that Proto-Indo-European 
had consistently optimal syllable structure (CVCVCVCV ...) be¬ 
fore syncope (1954a:128; 1954b:276-81). The difficulty prompt¬ 
ing this change of view was that he had now taken into account 
the arguments of Ammer (1952; see also Lehmann 1952:106-7) to 
the effect that PIE triconsonantal roots show a monosyllabic 
structure: the consonants at the margins of the root are never 
more sonorous than those in the middle of the root. So for 
instance */bh-r-t/ is a possible consonantal structure for a 
PIE root, while **/H-t-r/ is not, since it is necessarily 
dissyllabic, both H and r having greater aperture than t. Such 
constraints on root structure are not comprehensible if PIE 
had consistently open syllable structure: avoidance of root 
consonantism such as **/H-t-r/ is understandable as a conse¬ 
quence of a PIE requirement that roots be monosyllabic only 
given the assumption that that requirement originated after a 
supposed PIE *Hatar had become *Hatr and/or *Htdr. And so an 

9 It is true that some generative phonologists construct synchronic 
rules subject to global constraints, but even in these instances, refer¬ 
ence to derivational history seems to be limited to reference to under¬ 
lying forms rather than to the application of. other rules (see Sommerstein 
1977:190-2), and so the rule under consideration here does not belong to 
this category. 
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acceptable root such as */bh-r-t/ could have had just one 
vocoid, i.e. *bhart or *bhrat or *bh[t, but not *bharat, at 
the time when PIE root structure was established. 

A natural consequence of Borgstrom’s abandoning his as¬ 
sumption of consistent PIE open syllable structure was his 
eventual decision to dissociate syncope from his mechanical 
rule altogether. The vowel alternations described by the rule 
then are due ‘not to syncope of original vowels, but to redis¬ 
tribution of vowels conditioned by the number of consonants in 
every word-form’ (1954a:128), and his final formulation of the 
rule (1954b:282) makes no mention of vowel loss at all. The 
result then is a system of vowel alternations conditioned very 
much the way Hoenigswald’s epenthetic vowels are conditioned 
(§1.5), and so it is subject to the same criticisms. There 
does not appear to be any natural language that distributes 
vowels by means of counting intervening consonants, and 
Borgstrom himself points out that the distribution of vowels 
in Tonkawa is not regulated that way (1954a:128). And so the 
revised version of the mechanical rule seems even less tenable 
than the original version. But in fact the evidence for mono¬ 
syllabic root structure ought not alone to dictate such a 
change in the mechanical rule. As Borgstrom points out 
(1954b:279), the monosyllabic structure of triconsonantal 
roots must have been established at a time when roots alone 
constituted complete words, and had not yet acquired suffixes, 
determinatives (‘enlargements’), infixes, or inflectional end¬ 
ings. This puts the process at an extrememly archaic state of 
the protolanguage, and so actually there is no very good rea¬ 
son to assume a priori that the vocalism of such an ancient 
state of the language was the same as, or even very similar 
to, that at the time Borgstram’s mechanical rule would have 
applied—which was certainly at a later date, since at least 
some words had acquired inflections by then. For instance, it 
could be that the alternants *bhdrt and *bhrdt that presumably 
were created under the requirements of monosyllabic root 
structure later yielded *bharcU once again, by analogical 
leveling of alternants. But of course this is mere conjecture, 
since, aside from the evidence of root structure, nothing 
certain is known about PIE vocalism before the period of 
syncope. And so it is not sound method to allow the evidence 
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of root structure to wield undue influence over assumptions 
about PIE vocalism during the period of syncope. 

Borgstrom’s model provides valuable insights into PIE 
vocalic alternations, but clearly it faces some serious diffi¬ 
culties—some of the same difficulties Hoenigswald’s hypo¬ 
thesis faces. These two theories seem to be the only ones yet 
proposed that attempt to account for the vocalism of entire 
PIE words on the basis of iterative rules that assign patterns 
of syllabicity to strings of consonants. Neither theory suc¬ 
ceeds because neither assumes as an unalterable given that the 
syllabic pattern is the result of syncope. Yet syncope ought 
to be the basis for any such theory, not only because it is 
certain that the protolanguage did suffer some sort of syn¬ 
copic process, but also because the phenomena to be explained, 
the alternations of syllabic consonants, are generally the 
result of syncope in natural languages, as argued by Bell— 
probably always the result of syncope when such alternations 
reflect iterative syllabicity assignment at regular intervals 
in a string. Perhaps the best way to gather a general idea of 
what iterative syncope in Proto-Indo-European might have been 
like is to examine the effects of iterative syncope in a 
natural language. Unquestionably the relevant language that 
has been studied most thoroughly is Old Irish, and this will 
serve as a reasonable basis for comparison. 

1.8. SYNCOPE IN OLD IRISH. In Old Irish the pattern of vocal¬ 
ism in the entire word is determined by the place of the 
primary stress accent. Alternations in the position of the 
primary accent may result in such far-reaching vowel alterna¬ 
tions that forms within a single paradigm may seem entirely 
unrelated. This is best illustrated in verbs with prefixes, 
since the rule is that in most conjugational forms the accent 
will fall on the second prefix. For instance, in conosna 
[konasNa] ‘rests’, con is a prefix, and the second o is ac¬ 
cented. When another prefix is added, the accent will shift to 
con, and conosna will become cumsana [kumsana], in which the 
accented vowel of conosna has completely disappeared, and a 
has appeared between s and n, where previously there was no 
vowel. The historical explanation is that both forms are 
derived from *kom-uss-ana < *kom-uds-ana-t or *kom-ups-ana-t. 
After the assignment of the primary accent, an iterative rule 
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applies a secondary accent to every second syllable from left 
to right, starting after the primary accented syllable; and 
the last syllable always receives a secondary accent, as well. 
Quite a number of natural languages have similar iterative 
stress rules: for examples see Hastings 1974; and Allen 
1973:90; and for an example of an identical interaction be¬ 
tween a primary stress rule and an iterative secondary stress 
rule, in Finnish, see Lehiste 1970:163-4. Historically, in 
Old Irish, after the application of the stress rules, all 
vowels without either type of accent were lost, while those 
with secondary accent were reduced to [a]—presumably after 
the secondary accent itself was lost. Loss of the secondary 
accent would result naturally from the deletion of unstressed 
vowels, since this would mean that all remaining vowels with¬ 
out primary stress bore secondary stress, thus rendering sec¬ 
ondary stress nondistinctive. So with primary accent on the 
first syllable, *-kum-uss-dnd (with *-kum- < -*kom- before u 
in the following syllable) gives • cumsana ; and with accent on 
the second syllable, *kdm-uss-and gives conosna. Secondary 
stress (and therefore syncope) in pretonic syllables is not 
governed by the position of the primary accent, and so there 
is no syncope in the first syllable of conosna. 

Historically, consonants absorbed certain qualities of 
following vowels that were reduced or deleted: consonants 
before original u were labialized, and consonants before e and 
i were palatalized. Preserved vowels without primary stress— 
i.e., those preserved as [a]—then acquired qualities deter¬ 
mined solely by the secondary articulations of flanking con¬ 
sonants. For example, an unstressed vowel between two palatal¬ 
ized consonants will appear in the orthography as i ; between 
labialized consonants it will appear as u; between a palatal¬ 
ized consonant and a neutral one it will appear as e, etc. 
Consonant qualities were then assimilated, usually from left 
to right, in consonant groups arising from syncope. 10 The 
following forms illustrate the effects of syncope and un¬ 
stressed vowel coloration, and at the same time demonstrate 
that secondary stress assignment was iterative, applying to 

10 There is, on the other hand, a strong tendency for original o with 
secondary stress to retain rounding, and this explains why con appears 
rather than *can in con-osna. 
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the second and fourth syllables after the syllable bearing 
primary stress: 

tomnibther [tommf y 0 y er] 3. sg. fut. pass, ‘think’ derives from 
*[tomn y if y 0 y er] < *[tomn y 3f y 0 y 9r] < *[t5m9n y 3f y 30 y 9r] < *to-moni- 
Fiter. u 

suidigthe [su8 y ry y 0 y e] pret. pass. part, ‘place’ derives from 
*[s36 y 3y y 0 y 3] < *[s5S y 3h3-y y 30 y 3] < *sodesagitjo-. 

indn(a)ide [iNdNib y e] verbal noun ‘await’ derives from 
*[iNdN y i5 y e] < *[iNdN y 3b y 3] < *[{Nd3n y 3h3S y 3] < *indo-ne-sodjon. 

dergensat [d y erye:Ns3t] 3. pi. perf. ‘do’ from *[d y ery y e:Ns3t] 
< *[d y ery y 3-yNs3t] < *[d y er3-y y 3yn3s3t] < *[d y er3-y y 3"yn y 3S3t] < *de- 
ro-gegni-ss-nt. 

For further examples of iterative syncope in Old Irish 
see Thurneysen (1946:67-9), Lewis and Pedersen (1974:70), and 
Pokorny (1914:18-20). 

That, at any rate, is the historical explanation. Syn- 
chronically, however, does Old Irish retain the accent and 
vowel reduction rules, or does it instead epenthesize schwas 
on a regular basis between groups of consonants—in other 
words, is this a case of what Vennemann (1972) calls ‘rule 
inversion’? The question arises because such rule inversion 
would transform Old Irish unstressed vocalic alternations into 
a system governed almost precisely the way Borgstrem’s final 
version of his mechanical rule (§1.7) and Hoenigswald’s claims 
about epenthesis (§1.5) suggest that PIE vocalism was regu¬ 
lated. The answer is that a synchronic grammar of Old Irish 
could not account for these vowel alternations on the basis of 
epenthesis. It is true, in Old Irish [a] is epenthesized 
between consonants where historically there never was a phon¬ 
emic vowel, e.g. ingainnte ‘unusualness’ [igg3N y t y e] (or 
[HjgiN y t y e], pre-Irish *ingnathe, cf. ingnad ‘unusual’), and 
comallnad verbal noun ‘fulfill’ [kopsLNsS] (pre-Irish *com- 
lanad, cf. comlan ‘complete’). But this epenthesis is lim¬ 
ited to the position before sonorants in certain environ¬ 
ments—what has actually happened is that the sonorant became 
syllabic when the following vowel was lost, and later, syl¬ 
labic consonants were eliminated, reanalyzed as biphonemic 

u The symbol F in this form represents a pure abstraction, since the 
etymon of the Old Irish future-marking morpheme -/- is disputed: see Thur¬ 
neysen 1946:398; Watkins 1966; Quin 1978; and Bammesberger 1979. 
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sequences of vowel plus nonsyllabic resonant. And so this 
epenthesis will not account for the vocalism of a form such as 
suidigthe, above. And clearly there would have to be morpho¬ 
logical information involved in the assignment of unstressed 
vocalism in Old Irish if all unstressed vowels were epen- 
thesized, since a consonant sequence which in one morpheme 
appears to take such epenthesis will never be broken up in 
another. For example, the verbal root -ned- alternates with 
-nd- (e.g. fuined verbal noun ‘setting [of the sun]’ < 'So¬ 
tted- : tairinnid 2. pi. impv. ‘lower, take down’ < *to-air-fo- 
ned-e-te, with -nn- < *-nd-\ while the verb prefix ind- will 
never develop a vowel between the n and the d, no matter what 
other elements precede or follow it in the word. Therefore 
epenthesis of all unstressed vowels in Old Irish could not be 
regulated on a purely phonological basis, as with Borgstrom’s 
and Hoenigswald’s hypotheses. Rather, unless relexicalization 
occurred at this early date (resulting, e.g., in separate 
lexical entries for the stems of conosna and cumsana), in a 
synchronic grammar of Old Irish, unstressed vowels must be 
deleted rather than epenthesized. And so in either event, with 
or without relexicalization, Old Irish unstressed vowels are 
phonemic, unlike Hoenigswald’s reduced vowel, and must be 
specified in the lexicon. 

Moreover, unless relexicalization did occur, it seems 
unlikely that the historical rules of stress assignment and 
vowel reduction can be simplified in any way in a synchronic 
grammar of Old Irish. Lightner (1972:378-9) remarks that his 
own conventions for the formulation of generative rules are 
incapable of describing Old Irish iterative syncope in genera¬ 
tive notation. He points out that a rule formulated with his 
notation would result in syncope of all vowels after the first 
one, and he seems to believe that the notational conventions 
proposed by Chomsky and Halle (1968) would fare better. I 
think, though, that if the rule were formulated properly in 
Chomsky and Halle’s notation, using the so-called ‘paren¬ 
thesis-star’ formalism (Chomsky and Halle 1968:344), it would 
produce the same results. The difficulty is that the rule 
always alters its own conditioning environment. The reason for 
Lightner’s notational difficulties is that he is attempting to 
write a rule that will syncopate every second vowel, rather 
than one that syncopates every unstressed vowel. Rather, in a 
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synchronic grammar the iterative secondary stress assignment 
rule still must precede the syncope rule—and the iterative 
secondary stress assignment rule can be formulated in conven¬ 
tional generative notation, since it does not alter its own 
conditioning environment. It seems, then, that barring relex- 
icalization, the historical stress assignment rules must be 
reflected intact in a synchronic grammar of Old Irish. 

1.9. A THEORY OF SYNCOPE IN PRE-INDO-EUROPEAN. Despite 
the shortcomings of Borgstrem’s and Hoenigswald’s hypotheses, 
the assumption of recurrent syllabicity at equal intervals in 
strings of consonants is not intrinsically, implausible. Cer¬ 
tainly one of the appealing aspects of Hoenigswald’s theory is 
that it demonstrates an underlying orderliness to the Edger- 
tonian patterns of syllabicity in Proto-Indo-European. Edger- 
ton himself could only express those patterns in a long, 
ungainly list, as formulated in Table 1.3. Hoenigswald demon¬ 
strates that this list can be reduced to a simple underlying 
principle, one of biconsonantal clusters. Admittedly, the 
claim that there was regularly a vocoid after every two con¬ 
sonants in the protolanguage is somewhat stronger than can be 
considered probable: there will always be exceptions like Skt. 
dvesti (§1.7). But it should be remarked that the problem of 
the existence of PIE triconsonantal clusters is not one that 
renders Edgerton’s analysis superior, since, for instance, 
his analysis is equally incapable of accounting for nonsyl- 
labic y after heavy syllables in the devi -type of i-stem noun 
in the Rigveda. And so if, as argued above, Hoenigswald’s 
hypothesis is not plausible as a synchronic description of the 
latest reconstructible stage of Proto-Indo-European, the fact 
that it reveals an underlying order to the Edgertonian pat¬ 
terns of syllabicity suggests that perhaps there may be an 
element of diachronic truth to it, linking it to an earlier 
stage out of which Edgerton’s patterns developed by regular 
phonological change. 

If there is any truth to the assumption of an underlying 
pattern of biconsonantal clusters, then most of the exceptions 
must be examined individually, or at least category by cate¬ 
gory, and the examination of various inflectional categories 
is the purpose of the following chapters. However, one general 
exception may be studied here, the matter of the antevocalic 
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syllabic resonants. No matter how these are represented, as 
-TRRe- or -T e Re-, it is necessary to reconstruct a single 
resonant between vocoids. However, it is not necessary to 
assume that antevocalic resonants arose from early PIE syn¬ 
cope, nor that they originated at any time before the very 
close of the PIE period. Kurylowicz (1935:90, 256) has shown 
that some antevocalic syllabic resonants result from the loss 
of a laryngeal between a syllabic resonant and a vowel—e.g. 
(though it is not Kuryfowicz’ example) Skt. bhuvah gen. 
‘earth’ < *bhuHos, cf. nom. sg. bhuh < *bhuHs. Borgstrom 
(1949:152-3) explains other antevocalic syllabic resonants 
which were never followed by a laryngeal as the result of 
paradigm regularization. For example, in the PIE paradigmatic 
stem alternation between *dyew- (as in Gk. nom. sg. Zeus) and 
*diw- (gen. sg. Ai[f]os), the vocalic i in the latter may have 
been extended analogically into the former, explaining why in 
Vedic meter, for instance, various case-forms of dyauh 
‘heaven’ must often (but not always) be scanned with ante¬ 
vocalic syllabic y —i.e., with diy-. For further discussion see 
Horowitz (1974:62-6), who argues that in instances where 
there was no original paradigmatic alternation between syl¬ 
labic and nonsyllabic allophones (i.e. no CR-C- alternating 
with CR-V-) there is no variation like that between ante¬ 

vocalic dy- and diy- in Vedic dyauh —e.g., indeclinable PIE 
*dwis ‘twice’ is always reflected as a monosyllable (the 
example is Sihler’s [1967]). 

Accordingly, Borgstrom and Horowitz both conclude that 
antevocalic syllabic resonants are relatively late PIE 

innovations. But it is not even necessary to rely on the 

effects of paradigm regularization to reach the same 

conclusion. The application of Sievers’ law (Seebold’s 

Anschlussregel) is remarkably haphazard in the Rigveda. For 
instance, given that there is no converse of Sievers’ law 

operative in the Rigveda, when Seebold (1972:184-7) concludes 
that -y- is nonsyllabic in fully a quarter of its occurrences 
after heavy syllables in Rigvedic dev/-type /-stems, it is 
necessary to assume that the underlying form is nonsyllabic. 
(It is in fact nonsyllabic in 298 out of 375 instances after 
light syllables in these dew'-type /-stems.) When that 

synchronic assumption is regarded from the standpoint of 
probable historical causes, the implication is that syncope 
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left the -y- nonsyllabic, and Sievers’ law is an innovation 
arising later than syncope. The same conclusion follows in 
the vast majority of instances of antevocalic resonants in the 
Rigveda, most of which are frequently nonsyllabic. But as 
Seebold points out, antevocalic resonants do seem to be 
underlyingly syllabic in some instances: -y- in the vrkj-type 
of j-stem is always syllabic, after light as well as heavy 
syllables, in all but three out of approximately 150 instances 
in the Rigveda. Here the sonorant is underlyingly syllabic 
because historically it was followed by a laryngeal: the 
suffix of the vrJfci-type is while in the devi -type it is 

-yd- < *-yeII- (see below, §3.4). It will. be assumed here 
that antevocalic resonants are never underlyingly syllabic, 
except when they were originally followed by a laryngeal— 
i.e., in all other instances they are underlyingly 
nonsyllabic, and may become syllabic by means of the 
Anschlussregel, or by the force of analogy; and in these 
instances the resonant will frequently be nonsyllabic. Thus 
the existence of antevocalic syllabic resonants does not 
contradict the pattern of biconsonantal clusters assumed under 
Borgstrom’s theory, since the pattern must be dated to an ear¬ 
lier period. 

Given the general scholarly consensus that quantitative 
ablaut is the product of vowel reduction and loss at a time 
when Proto-Indo-European had a stress accent, and assuming 
with Borgstrom and Hoenigswald that as a general rule PIE 
consonants appear in clusters of two between vocoids, the 
strong probability arises that Proto-Indo-European underwent 
some such process of iterative syncope as that attested in Old 
Irish. Some significant differences are of course inevitable. 
In Old Irish the stress always falls on the first syllable in 
nonverbal forms, and in verbs the stress falls on or near the 
first syllable, with the consequence that the iterative sec¬ 
ondary stress rule always applies from left to right. On the 
other hand, in Proto-Indo-European the stress accent could 
fall on any syllable, meaning that vowel reduction could occur 
both before and after the accent—e.g., to Skt. 1. sg. pres. 
end ‘go’ ( <*[H]ey-mi ) cf. imah ( <*[H]i-mes ). As further evi¬ 
dence of syncope after the accent Szemerenyi (1980:105) re¬ 
marks, ‘Das vollstufige Wort *genu “Knie” (lat. genu, heth. 
genu) z.B. erscheint als *gnu in skt. pra-jhu- “sabelbeinig”, 
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av. fra-snu- “die Knie nach vorne haltend”, gr. irpoxvv (aus 
irpo-yvu) “knielings” (eigtl. “die Knie vorn habend”).’ There¬ 
fore it seems more than likely that the PIE iterative second¬ 
ary stress rule applied ambidirectionally starting from the 
one syllable in any word bearing the primary accent. The 
process may be demonstrated beginning from a hypothetical se¬ 
quence of consonants with intervening vowels: paratanakataspa- 
lasa. Here a is to be distinguished from Borgstrom’s a. He 
assumes there was just one vowel in early Proto-Indo-European, 
before the rise of qualitative ablaut and the coloration of 
vowels by contiguous laryngeals. Theoretically, then, the 
articulation of Borgstrom’s d might vary freely over the 
entire range of possible vocoids. By contrast, a here is used 
simply to represent a vowel whose features are unknown. It may 
well be that before the onset of stress-related syncope, the 
protolanguage had a reasonably rich inventory of phonemically 
distinct vowels, and the reduction of all preserved unstressed 
vowels to [o] resulted in the impoverished vowel system that 
is usually reconstructed once the effects of laryngeals and 
syllabic semivowels are factored out. This stage in the devel¬ 
opment of the protolanguage at which all vowels are repres¬ 
ented as a will be designated PRE-INDO-EUROPEAN (abbreviated 
Pre-IE). The term is admittedly somewhat ambiguous, but there 
seems already to be a precedent—see, e.g., Cowgill 1984. 

If the primary accent fell on the fourth a in the hypo¬ 
thetical form above, the secondary accent would have fallen on 
every second a, counting in both directions from the primary- 
accented a: pardtanakatdspaldsa. With the loss of all vowels 
bearing neither primary nor secondary stress, this form would 
yield pratndktdsplas. Then after the loss of secondary stress, 
the primary-stressed vowel would appear in the next stage of 
reconstruction as a full-grade vowel, and a (now phonetically 
[a]) would appear as , in pr,tnekt e spl e s. This stage marks the 
beginning of Proto-Indo-European proper. There is nothing 
inherently implausible in these developments, since they are 
almost precisely the ones that affected Old Irish. It is true, 
there is not complete agreement among phonologists about 
whether mirror-image rules are phonologically natural—Chom¬ 
sky and Halle (1968) do not use the mirror-image convention, 
though it is ‘almost universally adopted since’ (Sommerstein 
1977:141)—but even if it turns out to be necessary to analyze 
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the ambidirectional PIE rule into two discrete iterative 
stress assignment rules, that analysis is not inherently im¬ 
plausible, since there is precedent for assuming two distinct 
iterative stress assignment rules in a single phonological 
system, in Auca, an Ecuadorian language, as analyzed by Pike 
(1964). 

Other differences between the syncopic processes of Old 
Irish and Proto-Indo-European include these: 

1) In Old Irish the system of primary-stressed vowels 
remained relatively rich, while in Proto-Indo-European the 
impoverishment of the primary-stressed vowel system is re¬ 
flected in the rise of qualitative ablaut. This, however, is a 
later development. 

2) It appears that underlying consonant clusters (i.e. 
before syncope, as with the cluster sp in the hypothetical 
form above) are quite rare in Pre-Indo-European, while they 
are by no means infrequent in Pre-Irish. In this respect 
Proto-Indo-European bears greater typological affinities to 
Tonkawa than to Old Irish. It is perhaps surprising to find 
such consistently optimal syllable structure in Pre-Indo- 
European, but the evidence of the following chapters does not 
lend itself readily to another interpretation. It will be 
shown below (§5.1) that consistently open syllable structure 
does occur in some natural languages, and there is a natural 
explanation for its semblance in Pre-Indo-European—though in 
fact it is mere semblance, and some underlying clusters may 
after all be discerned. 

After the period of syncope it appears that Proto-Indo- 
European underwent a course of development rather different 
from the subsequent history of Irish, though a few inevitable 
similarities are discernible, particularly with regard to 
analogical levelings of the sometimes extravagant paradigmatic 
alternations produced by syncope. The following account of 
subsequent developments in Proto-Indo-European is intended as 
a hypothesis to be justified in the following chapters. 

Before the application of syncope all vocoids were pho¬ 
nemic, and doubtless their reflex ** under secondary stress 
was also a phoneme as long as stress assignment and syncope 
remained as rules in the grammar of Proto-Indo-European. But 
in the course of time a number of phonological changes led to 
the morphologization of the alternations produced by those 
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rules, and as a result the reduced vowel lost its phonemic 
status—or, to be more precise, its status as an allophone of 
the vowel that appeared under primary stress as e or o. The 
loss of phonemic status for * e was accomplished in part by the 
creation of syllabic consonants: between consonants, wherever 
PIE *y, *w , *r, */, *m, *n, or *H was flanked on one or the 
other side by * e , the two sounds combined to form a syllabic 
allophone of the consonant. Certainly a phonetic change was 
involved: between consonants, * e y and *y e became [i], and * t w 
and *w e became [u]. With this change it became impossible to 
analyze [i] and [u] as anything but allophones of lyl and /w/. 
At about the same time as the creation of [i] and [u], between 
consonants any other resonant or laryngeal combined with a 
flanking to produce *r, */, etc., whatever the phonetic 
values of such allophones might have been. 

The conversion of the biphonemic sequences of resonants 
and reduced vowels to monophonematic segments had profound 
consequences for the morphologization of quantitative ablaut. 
Although the creation of syllabic consonants did not itself 
utterly eliminate the phonemic status of * e in all environ¬ 
ments, and simply convert it to a feature, it did radically 
alter the predictability of the distribution of % as an 
allophone of */e/. That distributional disruption led natur¬ 
ally to the final breakdown of the allophonic relationship 
between full-grade vowels and the remaining instances of % 
that had not combined with resonants and laryngeals—e.g., 
those instances of % that appeared between oral stops. At 
least one other phonological change contributed to disrupting 
the allophonic relationship between * e and *e/o, and that was 
the conversion of stress accent to the characteristic IE pitch 
accent. Because pitch accent could not phonetically condition 
the existing quantitative ablaut alternations, the condition¬ 
ing became heavily morphologized and dissociated from the 
accent altogether, particularly after subsequent changes in 
the place of the accent in many forms. At the same time that 
the allophonic relationship between * e and *elo was breaking 
down, that between R and R was strengthened by the rise of a 
new and different purely phonological conditioning, because as 
a general rule (though for purely historical reasons), the 
resonants were syllabic between consonants, and otherwise 
nonsyllabic. (As suggested already above, that there was a 
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time prior to this when resonant syllabicity was not automat¬ 
ically conditioned by interconsonantality is demonstrated by 
some forms examined in the following chapters that show loss 
of interconsonantal resonants before they could be vocalized 
—e.g. Vedic instr. sg. asna ‘stone’ < PIE *Hekmnell, §3.2.2.) 
On the other hand, the alternation between *e/o and all re¬ 
maining instances of was not predictable by means of purely 
phonological conditioning. Nor, apparently, did the alterna¬ 
tion come to serve any useful morphological purpose. Since the 
conditioning of these remaining instances of % thus grew 
opaque, in order to simplify the grammar and, in many in¬ 
stances, reduce heavily morphologized paradigmatic alterna¬ 
tions, ** was regularly replaced by a full-grade allophone, 
the allophonic alternation between * t and *e was discarded, 
and thus % was finally eliminated altogether. These observa¬ 
tions accord with Kiparsky’s conclusions about the role of 
rule opacity in the historical loss of phonological rules. 12 

Given the assumption that reduced vowel segments did at 
one time exist in Proto-Indo-European, it seems an inescapable 
conclusion that they were systematically replaced by full- 
grade vowels. This, for instance, is also Brugmann’s conclu¬ 
sion (1904:141; see also Kurylowicz 1956:110; and Bailey 
1970), and it follows naturally from the regular appearance of 
full-grade vowels between oral stops in environments where 
full grade is not expected—e.g. in participles such as Gk. 
'ireiTTOs and Lat. coctus (§1.5). Where it appears that there do 
occur rare distinctive reflexes of reduced vowels in such 

12 To forestall any objection it should be pointed out that technically 
‘opacity’ in the sense used here does not coincide with Kiparsky’s first 
formal definition of the property (1971:621-2), but it does fall within 
the bounds of his revised definition (1976:179). The precise definition is 
immaterial for the purpose intended here, because opacity, no matter what 
its definition, is merely one factor in a general tendency in language 
change, and it is the tendency instead that commands attention: ‘Basic¬ 
ally, we can say that rules are susceptible to loss if the are hard to 
learn. And one of the major factors that makes rules hard to learn is 
precisely opacity as defined above’ (Kiparsky 1971:627). Whether or not 
they were opaque sensu stricto, the rules governing PIE syncope did grow 
difficult to learn, because of the interference of other phonological 
changes. 
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environments, in at least some instances there is reason to 
believe that the reduced vowel is not the product of Pre-IE 
syncope, but is a later development. There is some reason, for 
instance, to believe that this is the case in regard to verbs 
with nasal infixes, such as Lat. pando, Gk. mTvryju,, as dis¬ 
cussed below. 13 

The environments in which * e was replaced by a full-grade 
allophone are then readily definable. Such restoration should 
be expected between obstruents (excluding *//): -T e T- > -TeT- 
(or -ToT-). Conversion to full grade should also be expected 
when * e appeared between a word-initial sonorant consonant and 
an obstruent, since the sonorant in this environment was not 
interconsonantal, and so could not be syllabic: R e C- > ReC-. 
This does appear to be what happened when the initial resonant 
was *r, */, *m, or *n: for instance, though reduced grade is 
to be expected in the past passive participle, roots with 
initial resonants generally have full grade, instead, e.g. 
Skt. raksitd- to the root raks- ‘protect’, raditd- to rad- 
‘dig’, labdhd- to labh- ‘take’, naditd- to nad- ‘sound’, etc. 
Exceptions appear to be due to the loss of an initial laryn¬ 
geal, e.g. rddhd- ‘having thrived’, to a root Pokorny 
(1959:1.26-7) reconstructs as *al-. On the other hand, roots 
that begin with *y or *w generally do have reduced grade in 
the past passive participle, e.g. ista- to yaj- ‘offer’, ukta- 
to vac- ‘speak’, etc. But in roots that begin with two sonor- 
ants it is always the second that is syllabic (e.g. viddhd- to 

vyadh- ‘pierce’, and vrkna- to vraSc- ‘cut up’), perhaps 

indicating a chronological difference between the general rise 
of syllabic resonants and the purely phonetic change of Vy/y, 
and * e wlw e to i and u. It should be pointed out, however, that 
in other morphological classes there are departures from the 
regularities exhibited by the past passive participles: in the 
root-stems and the n-stems, even initial *y- and *w- resist 
vocalization, e.g. Vedic instr. sg. vaca ‘speech’ (rather than 

13 It is suggested below (§4.3.1) that the syllabicity before the nasal 

infix is of post-syncopic origin; and so the possibility arises that 

reduced vowels had already been restored to full grade when weak-grade 
vocalism arose in forms like this one, in which the new reduced vowel was 
free to undergo different development from the original reduced vowel 
produced by syncope. 
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*ucd) and abl. sg. yakndh ‘liver’ (rather than *iknah), though 
once again perhaps these are due to paradigm regularization. 

Likewise it should be expected that internally * e was 
changed to *e (or *o) next to a sonorant when the sonorant was 
flanked on the other side by a vowel, since once again the 
sonorant could not be syllabic in such an environment: -eRjC- 
> -eReC-, and -C e Re- > -CeRe-. Normally one would not expect 
such sequences of segments to arise, given the syncope rule 
outlined above, which insures that every reduced vowel will be 
flanked on both sides by consonant clusters. However, such 
sequences might arise by analogical processes, and if they 
arose at a sufficiently early date they would naturally entail 
restoration of *, to full grade. Evidence for restoration in 
such analogically-induced sequences will be presented in the 
next chapter (passim, e.g. in regard to the nominative plural 
of Vedic panthah ‘path’, §2.2). On the other hand, though 
word-initial R c C- usually became ReC-, apparently word-final 
-C,R always gives -CR. There is abundant evidence for word- 
final syllabic consonants in Proto-Indo-European, while the 
incidence of word-initial syllabic consonants is limited in a 
well-defined manner. This discrepancy between word-initial and 
word-final position should not be surprising: cf., for in¬ 
stance, the considerable effects of external sandhi on final 
consonants in Sanskrit, while the effects on initial conson¬ 
ants are quite few. It is possible that at one time initial 
R e - and final - e R did or did not form syllabic consonants 
according to external sandhi conditions, and that one or the 
other alternant, syllabic or with restored full grade, was 
generalized at an early date. 

Finally it must be assumed that some sequences in which 
* e would be subject to replacement arose at a late date, and 
so did not undergo the normal change—e.g. in Lat. pando, Gk. 
mTvryw, as just remarked. It was also concluded above (§1.3) 
that there is no compelling reason to prefer either the nota¬ 
tion RR or e R to represent antevocalic syllabic resonants, and 
so if one chose the latter it would be with the assumption 
that * e was not restored to full grade here because it arose 
later than this restoration, antevocalic syllabic resonants 
being of relatively late origin, as concluded above. However, 
the former notation will be preferred in this work, simply to 
avoid any ambiguity in the use of the symbol 
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To summarize: At an early stage of the protolanguage, 
every second vowel in a given word, counting in both direc¬ 
tions from the one vowel bearing primary stress, received a 
secondary stress. Subsequently every vowel bearing no stress 
was syncopated, and every one bearing secondary stress lost 
its stress and was reduced to a minimal vocoid %. Thereupon, 
between consonants * e combined with a flanking resonant or 
laryngeal to form a syllabic consonant. All other instances of 
* e , those that had not been so reanalyzed as features of 
syllabic consonants, were replaced by full-grade vowels. The 
following chapters will be devoted to making explicit the full 
implications and demonstrating the explanatory power of this 
theory of iterative syncope in Pre-Indo-European. 



CHAPTER TWO: SIMPLE ATHEMAT1C DECLENSION 


2.0. INTRODUCTION. The plan of this and the following chapter 
is to examine each of the major PIE stem-classes of nouns and 
adjectives in order to demonstrate that the theory of itera¬ 
tive syncope outlined above (§1.9) accounts for many apparent 
irregularities of inflection. Preliminary to any internal 
reconstruction of the prehistory of PIE declension it is 
necessary to establish what PIE inflections ought to be as¬ 
sumed on the basis of the comparative method, and the follow¬ 
ing section will be devoted to this problem. 

2.1. Proto-Indo-European athematic case endings. There 
is considerable disagreement over the reconstruction of PIE 
athematic case endings. Naturally it will not be possible to 
procede with internal reconstruction without making certain 
choices among the various proposals, and these choices will 
inevitably affect the results of internal reconstruction. To 
date, the most exhaustive attempt to reconstruct the entire 
system of PIE noun inflections on the basis of the comparative 
method is that undertaken by C.-J. N. Bailey (1970:17-94). A 
reconstruction that is more frequently cited in the relevant 
literature is that of Oswald Szemerenyi (1980:143-76). There 
are works on PIE noun inflection more voluminous than these, 
but these are the most recent works to treat the entire set of 
case endings and draw their conclusions almost solely from the 
comparative method. It is doubtless a vain task to try to 
establish a set of endings agreeable to all comparatists, but 
it should at least be possible to insure that the following 
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internal reconstruction is not entirely guided by idiosyn¬ 
cratic notions about the exact nature of the endings. And so 
an examination of Bailey’s and Szemerenyi’s reconstructions, 
and an attempted resolution of the discrepancies between them, 
will serve to establish a set of case endings within the range 
of what constitutes general opinion. 

Bailey {p. 93) concludes that the PIE athematic case 
endings of masculine and feminine nouns should be recon¬ 
structed as in Table 2.1a. The symbol + represents juncture. 
Neuters differ from masculines only in that the nom.-acc. 
ending for neuters is 0, and in the plural it is *-// or *-a. 


sg. du. pi. 


nom. 

*-j 

*-<• 

*-es 

voc. 

0 

*-e 

*-es 

acc. 

*-m, *-ip 

*-e 


gen. 

*-os 

*-ows 

*-om 

abl. 

*-os 


*+bh((i)y)os 

dat. 

*-iy 


*+bh((i)y)os 

loc. 

0 or *+i 

*-ows 

*+su 

instr. 

♦-<?// 


*+bhi(s) 


Table 2.1a. The case endings of Proto-Indo-European 
athematic masculine and feminine nouns, according 
to Bailey (1970). 


In some repects Bailey’s reconstructions seem too narrow. 
For instance, he specifies whether resonants in these endings 
can be syllabic or nonsyllabic, or whether they can alternate 
in this respect. This practice leads, for instance, to the 
claim that the resonant in the acc. pi. ending is underlyingly 
syllabic, and loses its syllabicity after syllabic resonants 
by means of a regular phonological rule. This claim presents 
theoretical difficulties, because in effect it makes *m a 
phoneme rather than an allophone of / ml. Rather, underlyingly 
the resonant ought to be nonsyllabic (i.e., minus is the 
unmarked value for syllabicity in resonants), since the value 
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of the syllabicity feature may be changed to plus by natural 
phonological rule, while it' is not possible in generative 
notation to write a very natural rule that does just the 
opposite in all requisite environments. Moreover, Bailey’s 
reconstruction demands unwarranted assumptions about the ori¬ 
gin of PIE noun inflection. Specifically, if the resonant is 
underlyingly syllabic, and changes its syllabicity value when 
added to some stems, then the implicit assumption is that case 
endings were not added to nouns until after the period of 
syncope that gave rise to the syllabic resonants. That assump¬ 
tion is probably incorrect, and is at any rate unwarranted. It 
will be preferable to follow Szemerenyi (p. 146), who identi¬ 
fies the accusative plural desinence as *-ns/*-ns, with the 
understanding that the distribution of the two allomorphs is 
determined by phonological environment. It should be noted 
that Bailey reconstructs acc. pi. *-ms rather than *-ns, 
though the comparative method strictly only justifies the 
latter, on the basis of the assumption that the £ here is a 
pluralizing suffix added to the same accusative ending found 
in the singular. Hirt (1921-37:3.59; see also Brandenstein 
1952a:10) seems to have been the first to suggest this ana¬ 
lysis. Szemerenyi (p. 149) agrees, and so this is the assump¬ 
tion that will be adopted here. On the peculiar accent of the 
accusative plural, see below (§2.2). 

Likewise Bailey’s reconstruction of the genitive singular 
ending as *-os is rather specific in comparison to Szemer- 
enyi’s *-esl*-os/*-s, which is more in line with conventional 
views. Bailey’s reconstruction does seem excessively narrow in 
excluding *-s, which is well attested in «-, u-, and diph¬ 
thongal stems. These exceptions he regards as ‘reshapings’ 
(p. 44) or clitics (p. 46), but this explanation is uncon¬ 
vincing: declension of these stem classes is sufficiently 
idiosyncratic to affirm their antiquity, and there is no 
apparent reason genitives of these classes should have been 
clitics when no other genitives were. It is simpler to assume 
that gen. sg. *-os originally alternated with *-s on a regular 
basis, under conditions yet to be determined. The present 
study represents an attempt to determine those conditions. The 
situation is somewhat different as regards Bailey’s rejection 
of a gen. sg. *-es: this does have reflexes in Italic, Ger¬ 
manic, and Balto-Slavic, but they are still infrequent, and 
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Bailey might well be right that the vocalism here is the re¬ 
sult of paradigmatic leveling. Since the question is of no 
substance as regards the theory of syncope advanced here, for 
the sake of conservatism it will be best to adopt Szemerenyi’s 
reconstruction *-es/*-os/*-s for the genitive singular. 

The ablative singular of athematic nouns provides no 
independent evidence in regard to syncope, since it is ident¬ 
ical to the genitive singular; and so it may safely be disre¬ 
garded. 

For the so-called middle cases of the plural, or those 
using the middle stem (also called the ‘concrete’ cases—for 
the significance of this term see Kuryfowicz 1964:179), Bailey 
reconstructs endings preceded by juncture (+), and considers 
the endings enclitic. It is indeed the standard view that the 
plural desinences of the ablative, dative, locative, and in¬ 
strumental cases are of late origin. For instance, Lehmann 
(1958:182) points out that ‘their endings differ from dialect 
to dialect’, e.g. Skt. dat. pi. -bhyah, Lat. -bus : Lith. 
-m(u)s, Runic -umR, and ‘the plural endings for these cases 
are not attested in Hittite. Sandhi phenomena of Sanskrit 
support the assumption that these endings are late; that of 
the locative plural of the s-stems, for example, indicates 
that this construction belongs in the sphere of derivation 
rather than inflection.’ In a footnote he adds. 

The sandhi change of -s- to -h- in the locative plural of Sanskrit ci¬ 
sterns, e.g. manahsu from manas ‘mind’ is that expected in external sandhi, 
as is the change of -as- to -o- in the instrumental plural, e.g. manobhis. 

The editors of the pada text of the Rigveda wrote separately the end¬ 
ings of the instrumental, dative, ablative, and locative plural, distin¬ 
guishing these endings from roots as they did second from first elements 
of compounds. 

For a similar opinion see Kurylowicz (1935:167), who adduces 
evidence for the lateness of the middle case endings in the 
fact that they are not accented when the stem is a dis-, tri-, 
or polysyllabic oxytone (e.g. Vedic dat. pi. mahadbhyah 
‘great’), though the weakest cases of such stems do accent the 
desinence (gen. sg. mahatdh). This evidence collectively in¬ 
dicates that the endings of these plural concrete cases at the 
time of syncope must have been independent words—perhaps 
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adverbs (Kurylowicz 1964:200). The same development is at¬ 
tested in some historical languages, e.g. by the creation of 
the illative, allative, and adessive cases in Baltic. Perhaps 
further evidence that these desinences were added after the 
period of syncope is that most of these cases show weak grade 
in both stem and case suffix, while, in general, other cases 
will show full grade in one or the other, depending on where 
the accent fell. Since these case endings are apparently a 
late innovation, they must be disregarded in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the effects of iterative syncope on noun paradigms. 

Bailey’s reconstruction of the instrumental singular 
ending as *-eH is preferable to Szemerenyi’s *-el*-o (which he 
acknowledges could also appear as *-e/*-6, p. 149). This seems 
to account best for the Skt. desinence -a, which is in free 
variation with -i ( <*-iH ) in the feminine /-stems. Bailey and 
Szemerenyi are in agreement that alternative instr. sg. end¬ 
ings are *+bhi and *+mi, which resemble the plural endings. 
These latter endings are of late provenance, added probably at 
the same time that the concrete cases were formed, as Bailey’s 
reconstruction of juncture before them indicates. 

The nom.-voc.-acc. dual desinence presents particular 
difficulties of analysis, since at least two discrete inflec¬ 
tions, *-e and *-y, seem to have been involved. Bailey’s 
solution is to assume that the ending was originally *-e 
everywhere except in feminine and neuter thematic stems. 1 This 
may well have been the case, though it seems unlikely that 
*-i-e gave *-/ in the i'-stems, and *-u-e gave *-u in the u- 
stems, as Bailey asserts (p. 72). Considerable analogical 
disturbances are required to account for the attested reflexes 
beginning from this reconstruction, but such disturbances seem 
necessary under any analysis. The one real debatable point is 
whether the original distribution Bailey posits produces suf¬ 
ficient irregularities of inflection to have induced such 
widespread analogical changes. Szemerenyi reconstructs *-e and 
*-/ (along with *-/, apparently on the basis of the Indie 
evidence), but without attempting to define the original 
distribution. Likewise in the dual Bailey reconstructs *-ows 

*The summarizing table Bailey presents on p. 93 seems to imply that *-y 
was the ending for all feminines and neuters, including athematic stems, 
but this contradicts the conclusions he explicitly states on pp. 72 and 75. 
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for both the genitive and the locative, while Szemerenyi 
hesitantly suggests *-ous or *-ds for the genitive, and *-ou 
for the locative. Bailey declines to reconstruct the remaining 
dual endings, for insufficient evidence. Since there is not 
sufficient evidence for a very firm conclusion about the 
genitive and locative, and since the original distribution of 
nom.-voc.-acc. *-e and *-y is rather debatable, no conclusions 
about syncope based on these case forms could be very firm. 
Moreover, it is seriously questioned whether the entire dual 
category has any real antiquity in Proto-Indo-European. 
Watkins (1969:46), for instance, points out that all IE dual 
pronouns derive from plural ones, and so the dual number is 
not very old in the one lexical category in which distinctive 
forms most certainly ought to be attested. The dual category 
generally will be disregarded in the remainder of this study, 
as this can be done without severely detracting from the 
validity of its conclusions. 

Perhaps the most obscure of the PIE cases is the locative 
singular. In some instances the case-form is simply the strong 
form of the bare stem, with e-quality of the stem vowel. 2 This 
situation is particularly common in the liquid and nasal 
stems. Usually, however, there is an additional *-i attached 
to this stem, suggesting an affiliation with the dative. The 
thematic stems indicate that *-il-y was regarded as the usual 
locative desinence, because the thematic ending *-oy/-ey was 
formed by adding the athematic ending to the theme vowel, as 

2 The Proto-Indo-European strong cases (those in which stems with quan¬ 
titative apophonic alternations had full grade in the stem rather than the 
case ending) apparently were the nom., voc., acc., and loc. singular, the 
nom., voc., and acc. dual, and the nom. and voc. plural. The rest were 
weak cases. It is a consequence of assumptions about juncture and the 
concrete cases espoused in this chapter that it is necessary to conclude 
that the distinction between middle and weakest cases (i.e. the cases with 
and without syllabicity of a stem-final resonant, respectively) arose 
considerably later than the strong/weak stem alternation created by syn¬ 
cope: the middle cases are precisely the concrete cases of the plural (and 
the dual if the Indo-Iranian desinences are not a dialectal innovation— 
except that the locative dual is not a middle case). Note that the loca¬ 
tive singular is generally thought to have been a strong case in Proto- 
Indo-European, while it is one of the weakest in Sanskrit: this problem is 
discussed in detail below (§2.4). 
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explained below (§3.4). Accordingly Bailey is reflecting gen¬ 
eral opinion when he concludes that the inflectionless strong- 
stem locative is an archaic formation, as old as the nomina¬ 
tive, vocative, accusative, and genitive singular formations 
(p. 12), and the forms with *-i are younger. The locative 
singular will be studied in detail below (§2.4), and another 
analysis suggested.. 

In regard to one desinence perhaps neither Bailey’s nor 
Szemerenyi’s analysis will suffice. The genitive plural ending 
in Celtic and Slavic derives from *-om with short o, while 
elsewhere it apparently derives from *-dm, e.g. Skt. -dm, Av. 
-am, Gk. -wv, Lith. -ji, NWGmc. *-om. Bailey chooses *-om as the 
original desinence, and ascribes the type with long vowel to 
the analogical influence of the o-stem desinence, which shows 
contraction of *-om with the thematic vowel. This explanation 
is unlikely for a variety of reasons. In particular there is 
no very good motivation for the analogical spread of the o- 
stem desinence if the athematic nouns were regular, showing 
only *-om. The comparable development Bailey cites (p. 85)— 
the spread of the masc. nom.-voc.-acc. dual ending from them¬ 
atic to athematic nouns in Indo-Iranian and thematic neuters 
in Greek—depends upon Bailey’s hypothetical reconstruction 
of the dual, and so this evidence is not compelling. If, on 
the other hand, in the genitive plural the athematic nouns 
showed an alternation between *-om and *-om, that alternation 
would provide sufficient motivation for the IE languages inde¬ 
pendently to have leveled one or the other variant. Moreover, 
the Vedic gen. pi. ending -am appears to be the product of a 
late contraction rather than an early one such as produced the 
long vowels of thematic endings, since the Vedic desinence 
must often be scanned as two syllables. The same is true of 
the Gathic Avestan ending. This is not true of other thematic 
endings with long vowels, such as Vedic abl. sg. -ad. These 
difficulties are remediable if it is assumed that the genitive 
plural ending was *-oHrri (originally alternating with *-oHm in 
external sandhi: see below, §2.2). This would explain why 
Vedic and Gathic Avestan scansion indicates noncontraction, 
given that some laryngeals were preserved into the Indo- 
Iranian period. Dissyllabic scansion of such vowels seems 
always to be due to loss of an intervocalic laryngeal: 
Kurylowicz (1935:33-40) provides many examples from other 
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morphological contexts, e.g. Vedic 3. pi. pres. imp. pantu 
(*peH-ont-, to the root pa ‘protect’, cf. Gk. iruhj ‘flock of 
sheep’) must be scanned as paantu; and in superlative destha- 
( <*deH-ist[h]-o -), to the root da- ‘give’, the e is dissyl¬ 
labic. Moreover, the theory of syncope predicts that *-o-Hm > 
*-dm will alternate with *-Hom > *-om in the athematic geni¬ 
tive plural (see §§2.3, 3.4), and this alternation provides 
the very sort of irregularity that could produce the analog¬ 
ical leveling in opposite directions that is found in the 
genitive plural in the historical IE languages. 

Incorporating the foregoing modifications of Bailey’s and 
Szemerenyi’s reconstructions, and eliminating from considera¬ 
tion all desinences likely to have been added to nouns after 
the period of syncope, the case endings of PIE athematic noun 
classes may be represented as in Table 2.1b. The phonemic 
representations of the desinences are followed by what at this 


sg- 

nom. /-s/ [-s] 

voc. 0 

acc. l-ml [-m, -ip] 

gen. /-es/ [-es, -os, -s] 

dat. l-eyl [-ey] 

instr. 1-cHI [eH, -oH, -H] 


pi. 

/-es / [-es] 

/-es / [-es] 

/-ms/ [-ms, -rps] 

/-eHem/ [-oHip, -oHm, -Horn] 


Table 2.1b. The inflectional endings of PIE athematic nouns: 
a synthesis of the discussion in §2.1. 


point appear to be the actually occurring allomorphs. It is 
part of the obligation of internal reconstruction to explain 
why some theoretically possible allomorphs (e.g. *[-os, -s] 
for the nominative plural) do not actually occur. The theory 
of syncope suggests some plausible explanations. 

2.2. THE ROOT-STEMS. The root-stems will be examined first, 
because although the evidence they provide for iterative syn¬ 
cope is small, with them it is relatively easy to demonstrate 
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how syncope worked. As is well known, IE athematic declen¬ 
sional stems show ablaut alternations such that in the strong 
cases a full-grade vowel will appear in the stem, with weak 
grade in the desinence, while in the weak cases the desinence 
is in full grade, with an accompanying weakening of the stem. 
That this ablaut alternation is due to alternation in the 
place of the accent is demonstrable from accentual phenomena 
in various languages: in Vedic Sanskrit, for instance, al¬ 
though polysyllabic stems have acquired a fixed, columnar 
accent, monosyllabic stems still accent the desinence in the 
weak cases and the stem in the strong. Similar evidence can be 
found, with varying degrees of clarity, in' Greek, Baltic, and 
Slavic. 

Although Vedic root-stems preserve the PIE accent alter¬ 
nations, they have for the most part given up the correspond¬ 
ing ablaut alternations found in some polysyllabic stems. 
There are, however, a few exceptions, nearly all of them roots 
ending in resonants. No other language preserves ablaut alter¬ 
nations in the root-stems any better than Vedic, though in 
some instances other languages provide corroborating evidence 
for the Vedic alternations. A straightforward example is Vedic 
dvar ‘door’, acc. pi. durah, also once durah and dvarah . 3 Only 
acc. sg. dvaram and loc. sg. dvara are attested in Avestan. 
Thematized forms in other languages exist for both the strong 
and the weak stem, e.g. strong in Lat. fores ‘folding-doors’ 
and Alb. dere, weak in Gk. 0upa and OE dor. Presumably the 
middle stem was PIE *dhwr-, and this seems to be the basis for 
OCS dvbri —see Brugmann (1897-1916:2.1.133). The Vedic para¬ 
digm of dvdr is presented in Table 2.2a, with earlier recon¬ 
structions at various stages in the development of the proto¬ 
language. Not all the Vedic forms are actually attested, but 
the inflection is not in doubt. The early PIE forms are those 
to be expected immediately after the application of syncope, 
before the rise of syllabic consonants. The Pre-IE forms are 
the ones to be expected immediately before syncope. Before 

3 Brugniann (1897-1916:2.1.133) explains the initial d instead of dh as 
stemming from the cases in which the desinences began in -bh-, where 
Grassmann’s law would have applied. The cases with M-desinences would be 
of greater importance if this word was not used in the singular in Proto- 
Indo-European, as Brugmann is almost certainly right to assume. 
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Vedic 

late PIE 

early PIE 

Pre-IE 

nom. 

dv&r 

*dhw6r 

*dhwors 

*dhawara-s(a) 

voc. 

dvar 

*dhwor 

*dhwor 

*dhawar(a) 

ace. 

dvaram 

*dhwor-m 

*dhworm 

*dhawara-m(a) 

gen. 

durah 

*dhur-os 

*dh e wros 

*dhawara-s(a) 

dat. 

dure 

*dhur-ey 

*dh t wrey 

*dhawara-y(a) 

instr. 

dur& 

*dhur-ell 

*dh e wrell 

*dhawara-H(a) 

nom. 

dv&rah 

*dhwor-es 

*dhwor(+e)s 

*dhawara-s(a) 

acc. 

durah 

*dhur-ns 

*dhewr t m(+s) 

*dhawara-m(a) 

gen. 

dur&m 

*dhur-oHm 

*dh e wroIIm 

*dhawara-Ham(a) 


Table 2.2a. Paradigm of Vedic dv&r ‘door’, with reconstructions 
from various stages in the development of the protolanguage. 


discussing the individual case-forms, it will be useful to 
provide a general outline of the assumptions underlying the 
Pre-IE reconstructions and the effects of syncope. 

The Pre-IE reconstructions in Table 2.2a generate several 
important claims about PIE noun inflection. One claim is that 
full-grade vowels in the endings of weak cases originally 
belonged to the noun stem, but were eventually transferred to 
the case ending by morphemic reanalysis. For example, though 
in the late PIE reconstruction the genitive singular is ana¬ 
lyzed into a stem *dhur- and an ending *-os, in fact before 
syncope the vowel of the ending belonged to the stem rather 
than the ending. It follows then that originally no Pre-IE 
case ending was accented—all were enclitic—and that is a 
highly plausible assumption because it eliminates what has 
always been a troublesome typological oddity about Proto-Indo- 
European. It is generally assumed that PIE nouns were origin¬ 
ally uninflected. Wheeler (1898:538) provides evidence for 
this view by reference to PIE patterns of compounding: 
‘aKpo'iroX.u; (and not *aKpd Irakis), koyoiraios (not ‘koyop/iraios), 
for instance, present on the one hand an adjective without 
concord, on the other a noun without case-ending (accus.).’ 
Moreover, the PIE inflections are usually thought to have been 
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separate words at one time, and if that is so, they were 
undoubtedly function words of one sort or another, probably 
demonstratives and postpositions derived from adverbs. 4 Yet it 
is words bearing real semantic weight, especially nouns, 
rather than function words, that tend to carry the strongest 
stress in languages with stress accent. It would be an 
unexpected development for a noun in such a language to be¬ 
come proclitic to a following function word. 5 This analysis 
obviates that difficulty, keeping the accent consistently on 
the original stem itself. (On the cause of the alternation in 
the place of the accent, see below, §3.1.) Moreover, the 
assumption that the accented vowel of the weak cases origin¬ 
ally belonged to the desinence rather than to the noun stem 
calls for an internal typological inconsistency. PIE roots 

4 An early analysis of the nom. sg. *-s as pronominal in origin is ad¬ 
vanced by Jacobi (1897:114), in agreement with Bopp (1857-61) and 
Schleicher (1866). Biese (1950) argues that this desinence reflects an 
early PIE definite article *so. Kurylowicz (1935:162), in agreement with 
Finck (1907), derives the acc. sg. ending from a postposition, and Hirt 
(1921-37:3.166-7) sees some case endings as postpositional or pronominal 
in origin. Specht (1944:353-86) argues that the declensional endings 
reflect pronominal stems and deictic particles, while Shields (1982:40) 
derives them from adverbial particles. Heller (1957) offers a similar 
account of the origin of conjugational endings. 

5 Lehmann (1958:192-5) explains the retracted accent of the weak cases 
as due to the modifying relationship of the stem element to the inflec¬ 
tional element, and he compares the accentuation of tatpuru$a and 
bahuvrihi compounds in Vedic (his examples are jiva-loka- ‘place °f the 
living’ and jlva-puira- ‘one who has living sons’): the accent is condi¬ 
tioned on the basis of which element is the modifier and which the mod¬ 
ified. Still, in these forms the two elements are of equal semantic 
weight, and so modification may apply in either direction. It is difficult 
to imagine how a noun could modify a following pronoun or adverbial part¬ 
icle, or even carry less sentence stress. (See below, §3.1, on the rela¬ 
tive accentual prominence of nouns and pronouns in Pre-Indo-European.) The 
non-singular concrete cases of Proto-Indo-European are not an exception to 
this observation: in Vedic these desinences are regularly accented only in 
some monosyllabic stems, and their non-accentuation in dis-, tri-, and 
polysyllabic oxytones points to late-developed analogical regulation of 
these accentual alternations—see above (§2.1) in reference to Kurylowicz 
1935:167. 
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beginning with vowels are sufficiently uncommon to have led 
some scholars to believe that no PIE root originally began 
with a vowel. It is not necessary to share this view in order 
to recognize the peculiarity of Finding that all weak-case 
desinences began with a vowel—even though case endings, like 
roots, are generally believed to have been separate words at 
one time. Moreover, the structural difference between root- 
morphemes and weak-case desinential morphemes is so consis¬ 
tent that historically it must have a phonological cause. And 
so the assumption that the vowel belonged to the noun stem 
rather than to the desinence better accords with usual PIE 
morpheme structure. 

Accordingly it is a claim of this analysis that no PIE 
case ending, strong or weak, originally began with a vowel. 
Moreover, it appears from these data that none ended with a 
vowel. This clearly cannot have been the original state of 
affairs. If, for instance, the genitive singular of Pre-IE 
‘door’ is reconstructed as *dhawara-s (where a represents a 
vowel of unknown quality), this leaves only *-s for the in¬ 
flectional ending, and *s without a vowel is unlikely origin¬ 
ally to have stood on its own as a separate word. The simplest 
solution is to assume that the original ending was *-sa (for a 
similar view see Jacobi 1897:114; and Biese 1950), and that 
final vowels have consistently been lost. It will be assumed 
here that prior to the application of the secondary stress 
rule and subsequent syncope, Pre-Indo-European passed through 
a period of general apocope entailing the loss of all un¬ 
stressed final vowels—that is, all those without what later 
came to be the primary stress. 6 Abundant evidence for this 
apocope will be found in the course of this study. Apocope is 

6 The precise chronology of apocope and stress assignment is not actu¬ 
ally determinable, since it is still possible that apocope applied after 
the assignment of secondary stress. Presumably a vowel with any sort of 
stress would not be apocopated, but it is possible that no Pre-IE final 
syllable had secondary stress, even after stress assignment: compare the 
situation in Southern Paiute, where although an iterative rule stresses 
every even-numbered vowel from left to right, no final vowel is ever 
stressed (Sommerstein 1977:173 n. 3). Suffice it to say as a surface 
generalization that Pre-IE secondary stress never interferes with apocope, 
while primary stress does. 
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indicated in the table by parentheses enclosing all final 
vowels. For the sake of brevity, such parenthesized vowels may 
usually be omitted in Pre-IE reconstructions. 

Some of the individual case-forms of dvdr in the table 
bear comment: 

PIE nom. sg. *dhwor derives from *dhworr < *dhwors accord¬ 
ing to Szemerenyi’s explanation of PIE lengthened grade 
(1980:106-11; see also 1960:135-6; and 1962:12-3, 21). The 
idea is that word-final *-s was assimilated to the stem-final 
consonant in the nominative singular of liquid, nasal, and 
dental obstruent stems—in other words, wherever the stem 
ended in a consonant homorganic with s. The combination short 
vowel + geminate consonant later yielded long vowel + nongem¬ 
inate. This analysis has several practical and theoretical 
advantages: it allows the reconstruction of simple *-s as the 
masculine and feminine nominative singular inflection in 
liquid, nasal, and dental stems, and this is the inflection 
other athematic stems do suggest; it accounts for the comple¬ 
mentary distribution of *-s and lengthened grade in athema¬ 
tic nominatives; it explains at least in part why there are no 
geminate consonants in Proto-Indo-European; and it accounts for 
some long vowels not of laryngeal origin, outside of athematic 
nominatives, e.g. in *wikmt- ‘twenty’, *trikomt- ‘thirty’, and 
*k w etwrkomt- ‘forty’, which show *-ik- and *-fk- from *-ikk- 
and *-rkk-, assimilated from *-i-dk- and *-r-dk- (the decad- 
forming suffix here is the same root found in *dekm ‘ten’, a 
different ablaut alternant). 

The PIE nominative plural is anomalous inasmuch as it 
shows two full-grade vowels. For that reason, as Winter 
(1969:216) remarks, forms like *dhwores must be innovations 
arising later than the morphologization of quantitative ab¬ 
laut. It is for the same reason that, for instance, thematic 
inflectional forms, which may show two full-grade vowels 
throughout the paradigm, are thought to be more recent than 
athematic forms (see, e.g., Lehmann 1958:188). The reason the 
nominative plural ending *-es was extended analogically to all 
athematic stems, it appears, is that after syncope the nomina¬ 
tive singular and plural had fallen together phonologically, 
and it became necessary to redifferentiate them. (Perhaps the 
nominative singular and plural endings were originally distin¬ 
guished by different vowel qualities in Pre-Indo-European, 
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though that is hardly demonstrable now.) The original state of 
aflairs, in which the nominative plural ending would have been 
reduced or syncopated, is reflected in the devi -type of i- 
stem, where zero grade in the nominative plural desinence is 
still preserved, without analogical disturbance (e.g. nom. pi. 
devih ‘goddess’). 

In the accusative singular there is an important discrep¬ 
ancy between the PIE reconstruction and the actual reflex in 
Vedic. Iterative syncope calls for PIE *dhworm, when in fact 
Vedic dvdram seems to require *dhworm. Actually, however, the 
analysis under syncope resolves a persistent problem, since 
under the standard analysis the Vedic ending -am has always 
been considered analogical. The difficulty is that final *-m 
regularly gives -a in Indo-Iranian (e.g. Vedic saptd ‘seven’, 
data ‘ten’, Av. hapta, dasa : Lat. septem, decern), and yet the 
accusative singular ending *-ni regularly gives Indo-Iranian 
-am, e.g. in Vedic acc. sg. pitaram, GAv. pitaram ‘father’. 

Wackernagel and Debrunner’s explanation is that the final -m 
in the Sanskrit ending appeared ‘unter dem Einfluss der 
parallelen Formen mit phonetischem m' (1896-1954:1.12), per¬ 
haps referring, for instance, to the thematic ending. Brugmann 
(1897-1916:1.1.402-3) disagrees, but also offers an analog¬ 

ical explanation: the m originally appeared in external sandhi 
before vocalic initials, and was later generalized. But de 
Saussure (1879:40-2) offers a different explanation, and 
surprisingly, on independent grounds he arrives at pre-Vedic 
*patarm (with a for a), which corresponds precisely to the 
*pHterm that the theory of iterative syncope predicts. He 

argues that Vedic saptd and the like reflect PIE forms with 
*-m, while the m was originally nonsyllabic in the etymon of 
pitaram. He contends that this explanation also accounts for 
the loss of the accusative singular ending in Gothic athematic 
nouns, e.g. fadar ‘father’, as opposed to sibun ‘seven’. 7 This 

7 A difficulty with the Gothic evidence is that PGmc. *faSer(m) will not 
account for Olccl. acc. sg. fgftur, for which Hcuslcr (1967:36) recon¬ 
structs North Germanic *fattaru < PGmc. *fa<Serum < PIE *pnerip. Still, it 
is possible that *-u(m) was added analogically in North Germanic, assuming 
that East Germanic shows leveling in the opposite direction. It is diffi¬ 
cult otherwise to account for the reflex -u of PIE *-um in the accusative 
singular of Gothic u-stems. 
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explanation once again requires recourse to analogical level¬ 
ing of a single variant in external sandhi, because, as de 
Saussure points out, a form such as pre-Vedic *bharantm would 
necessarily have had syllabic *-tp before consonantal initials, 
and in pausa. Now in fact although final nonsyllabic *-m might 
well have remained consistently nonsyllabic in a form like 
*dhworm, it is hardly believable that it could have done so in 
a great many other forms. For example, although it might be 
nonsyllabic before vowels in external sandhi in a form like 
*pedm (Lat. pedem ‘foot’), it certainly must have been syl¬ 
labic before consonants and in pausa. If the explanation under 
iterative syncope is to be credible, it must be assumed that 
the syllabicity of the morpheme alternated according to envir¬ 
onment. But that in fact is a highly plausible assumption. It 
was pointed out above (§2.1) that the usual reconstruction of 
the accusative plural ending as *-ms is unlikely because it 
implies that the consonant is underlyingly syllabic, thus 
essentially granting *m the status of a phoneme rather than an 
allophone of /m/. The same reasoning applies to the accusative 
singular: it ought to be assumed that the ending *-m is under¬ 
lyingly nonsyllabic (the unmarked value for syllabicity in 
resonants, since the environment for the syllabic allophone is 
readily predictable), and that it assumes its syllabic 
allophone between consonants in external sandhi—or, to be 
more precise, when it is flanked by consonants of equal or 
greater aperture, on some such strength scale as that proposed 
by Hooper (1976:206; see also Murray and Venneman 1983). 
Evidence for this claim is provided by forms like Av. acc. sg. 
zgm ‘earth’ and zypm ‘winter’ (=Skt. ksam), discussed below. It 
is to be assumed, then, that the athematic accusative singular 
ending continued to alternate throughout the PIE period in 
regard to syllabicity, and it was only on the dialectal level, 
after the breakdown of the allophonic relationship between 
syllabic and nonsyllabic consonants, that a single allophone 
was generalized. 

If the final *-m of the accusative singular ending showed 
syllabicity alternations, so must that in the genitive plural 
ending. Just as -am was generalized for the accusative singu¬ 
lar in Proto-Indo-Iranian, so was *-aHam, before the loss of 
laryngeals, and that explains the frequent dissyllabic scan¬ 
sion of the genitive plural ending in Indie and Avestan (§2.1). 
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The accusative plural of athematic stems presents an 
especial peculiarity, as in most stem types it contains no 
full-grade vowel. Bailey, reconstructing the acc. pi. desin¬ 
ence as *-nis, concludes that this case ‘shows clearly the 
incorrectness of attributing all zero grades in Proto-Indo- 
European to accentual phenomena’ (1970:82). Undeniably, the 
accusative plural contradicts the pattern found in the cases 
of the singular, where there is full grade in the stem or the 
case ending, depending on which of the two carries the accent. 
But the standard view, that PIE vowels are lost under lack of 
stress, must not be rejected lightly, since to do so is to 
cast aside phonological probability: the typology of natural 
languages indicates that syllabic consonants ought only to 
arise from syncope (see §1.5, in reference to Bell 1978), and 
vowels in natural languages are not lost under full stress. 
There is then a strong initial probability that *-ms does not 
reflect the original state of affairs. In order to establish a 
plausible explanation, it will be useful to review here 
briefly the major evidence regarding the accent of the accusa¬ 
tive plural. 

The Greek evidence overwhelmingly favors a reconstruction 
with accented stem. Wherever in Greek the accent shows the 
same alternations between stem and suffix that Sanskrit 
strong/weak stem alternations indicate ought to be assumed 
for the Indo-European protolanguage, the accusative plural ac¬ 
cents the stem rather than the case ending. The alternation is 
attested in a variety of stem types, as represented in Table 
2.2b, showing an obstruent stem (4>\ei|/ ‘vein’), a nasal stem 
(4>pf|v ‘mind’), two liquid stems (a\s ‘salt’ and avfjp ‘man’), an 
/-stem (Att. ots ‘sheep’), and a diphthongal stem (Horn, lnyOs 
‘ship’). In the last instance, Homer also has a parallel 
paradigm with e for ti in most case forms, but the accent is 
the same; and paradigms in Doric and in Herodotus agree with 
Homeric in regard to accent. Corresponding to oonjp, Homeric 
0vy&rni> ‘daughter’ has acc. pi. Orrya-repas, agreeing with acc. 
sg. Ovyaiipa and nom. pi. OrryotTepes, as against gen. sg. 
0u-yotTpos, dat. sg. 0u-yotTpC, gen. pi. OiryctTpciv. Other archaic 
kinship nouns (ira-njp, p.Tynnp, etc.) are not attested in the 
accusative plural in Homer. 

Just as in Greek, the Baltic evidence indicates accentua¬ 
tion of the stem rather than the suffix in the PIE accusative 
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sg. N 

4>Xci|t 

(Jjpili; 

dXs 

dinip 

ol? 


V 



dXs 

avtp 

ol 

(unattested) 

A 

<t>Xef)a 

<j>ptva 

aXa 

dvSpa 

o tv 


G 

4>Xe|}6<; 

<j>p€v6s 

aXos 

dvSpos 

otos 

vt|6s 

D 

<t>Xc3i 

<(ipcia 

dXt 

dvSpC 

ou 

vyf. 

du. NVA 

<t>Xe0€ 

<t>pcvc 

aXe 

dvSpc 

otfc 

(unattested) 

GD 

4>Xc3otv 

4>p€VOtv 

aXotv 

dvSpotv 

olotv 

(unattested) 

pi. NV 

4>Xtfjts 

<t>p€V£S 

dXes 

dvSpts 

olcs 

Vtj€<5 

A 

<J>Xtfias 

4>pcvas 

dXas 

avSpas ■ 

ols 

vT^as 

G 

<t>Xefki>v 

4>f>£y<I)u 

dXiip 

dvSp&v 

oLaiv 

VT)WV 

D 

<t>XciJa 

<j>p£CTC 

dXoi 

dvSpaai 

OLCJL 

myuoi 


Table 2.2b. Representative paradigms of Greek athematic nouns with 

movable accent. 


plural of nouns with movable accent. Table 2.2c presents 
Lithuanian paradigms of sirdis ‘heart’ (/-stem), sunus ‘son’ 
(u-stem), akmud ‘stone’ (n-stem), and dukti (r-stem). In a few 
instances these paradigms indicate accentual innovations since 
the PIE period, most notably in the dative singular (the 
Slavic evidence suggests that this change occurred quite 
early), but also in the dative plural, and in the nominative 
singular of /- and u-stems. 

Some Slavic material corroborates the Baltic evidence 
indicating an accented stem in the accusative plural. For 
instance, in the plural of Russian /-stems, alternation in the 
place of the accent is preserved, showing agreement between 
the nominative and accusative, as against the other cases: the 
plural ef Russ, kost' ‘bone’ is declined in Table 2.2d. In 
Serbo-Croatian and Slovenian the alternation in the place of 
the accent is not preserved, but a difference in the type of 
intonation encountered points to the original distinction. The 
plurals of Slovenian kgst ‘bone’ and Serbo-Croatian stvari 
‘thing’ (both /-stems) are declined in Table 2.2d. In all 
these Slavic forms, the dative, locative, and instrumental do 
not show accentuation of the PIE case ending, which has been 
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sg. N 

sirdis 

sunus 

V 

iirdie 

sunau 

A 

i'lrdi 

stony 

G 

sirdies 

stonatos 

D 

Sirdiiai 

stonui 

L 

sirdyje 

stonuje 

I 

sirdimi 

stonumi 

du. N 

sirdi 

storm 

D 

sirdim 

sunitm 

I 

iirdim 

sunum 

pi. N 

sirdys 

siinus 

A 

sirdis 

sinus 

G 

sirdii(f 

sunji 

D 

iirdim(u)s 

sunum(u)s 

L 

iirdyse 

sunu(o)se 

I 

sirdimis 

sununiis 


akmud 

duktl 

akmenie 

dukterie 

akmenj 

dukteri 

akmen(e)s 

dukler(e)s 

akmeniui 

ditkleriai 

akmenyje 

dukleryje 

akmenimi 

duklerimi 

akmeniu 

dukteri 

akmenim 

dukterim 

akmentm 

duklerim 

akmen(e)s 

ditkter(e)s 

akmenis 

dukleris 

akmen(i)if 

dukter(i)H 

akmenim(u)s 

duklerim(u)s 

akmenyse 

dukleryse 

akmenimis 

dukterimis 


Table 2.2c. Paradigms of some Lithuanian athcmatic nouns. 


lost; rather, the point is that the intonation of these cases 
is not that of the nominative and accusative, but is in agree¬ 
ment with the genitive. 


Russ. 

Slov. 

Serbo-Cr. 

N kosti 

kosti 

stvari 

A kosti 

kosti 

stvari 

G koslej 

kosti 

stvari 

D kostjam 

kostem 

stvarima 

L kostjax 

kosteh 

stvari ma 

I kostjami 

kostmt 

stvarima 

Table 2.2d. Plural paradigms of 
i-stem nouns. 

some Slavic 
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The only remaining evidence is the Indie material, in 
which the accent of the accusative plural varies between stem 
and desinence. In Vedic this is a free variation, occurring 
sometimes in the same word in a single text: e.g., acc. pi. 
isah ‘juices’ (s-stem) occurs in the Rigveda seven times, as 
against sixty-three instances of isah. The facts of the later 
language indicate that leveling applied in the direction of 
accented stems (Whitney 1889:125, 146). Wackernagel and 

Debrunner (1896-1954:3.20, 24, 60) regard the accented desi¬ 
nence in ablauting stems as original, and this is also the 
opinion of OsthofI (1876:35-6). Bailey assumes that in such 
forms ‘the accent was generally moved back to agree with the 
other nominative and accusative cases’, and he concludes, 
‘Since the variation implies a change at some point along the 
line, and since the later forms do not have the accent on the 
ending, we infer that the older forms had accented desinence’ 
(1970:81). This is sound reasoning if the comparative evidence 
is ignored. But it is a disturbing prospect to suppose that 
Hellenic and Balto-Slavic have without exception independently 
shifted the accent of the accusative plural in stems with 
variable accent. Despite the direction of the accentual change 
over the course of the history of Indie, it still seems safer 
to assume that the late PIE accent fell on the stem. 

That the late PIE accent fell on the stem does not in 
itself explain why there is no full-grade vowel in the accusa¬ 
tive plural of some athematic nouns, but it does make possible 
a relatively simple explanation. At the time of syncope in 
Proto-Indo-European the accusative plural was most likely a 
weak case, and in accordance with the position maintained 
above, that all weak case-forms accented the root-final vowel, 
the accusative plural of ‘door’ should be reconstructed as 
*dhdwara-m(a) > *dh e wrem(+s), with pluralizing -s probably 
added after syncope. Subsequently the accent shifted to the 
first syllable, reducing the stem-final vocoid to * e . On 
structural grounds this is a natural development, since the 
accent shifted in order to bring the accentuation of the 
accusative plural into line with the accusative singular (and 
dual, if the dual category existed at this time, though that 
seems unlikely): in the accentual pattern of the nominative, 
vocative, and accusative of all three numbers, only the ac¬ 
cented desinence of the accusative plural would have been 
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anomalous. This account explains why the accusative plural has 
the accent of a strong case in Greek and Balto-Slavic, and 
even usually in Indie, while it has the vocalism of a weak 
case. There does not seem to be any easy way to account for 
the vocalism of the accusative plural stem without assuming 
that this was originally a weak case. 

In addition to Vedic dvar there are a few monosyllabic 
stems ending in resonants that also show strong and weak stems 
in paradigmatic alternation, mainly in Indo-Iranian. Av. zyA 
‘winter’ ( <*ghyds < *ghyoms) shows a weak stem in gen. sg. 
zimo (<*ghimds ). There is no exact Indie cognate (unless 
Rigvedic instr. sg. hima belongs here rather than with 
thematized hima- ‘cold’—it is simply impossible to say), and 
nowhere else is the original alternation preserved: cf. Gk. 
X«av, x^ 0 ** ‘snow’, and Lat. hiems, -is ‘winter’. However, 
the middle stem is reflected in Arm. gen. jean ‘snow’ (cf. 
nom. jiun < *ghiydm ) and OW gaem ‘winter’ and Gaul. Giamon 
(abbreviated name of a month). Av. acc. sg. zygm provides 
evidence for the view advanced above that in Proto-Indo- 
European the accusative singular ending had both syllabic and 
nonsyllabic allophones in athematic declension, as determined 
by environment. Av. zygm reflects *ghydm (and not **ghydmm or 
**ghyomrri), and so there ought to be assumed an earlier form in 
which the nonsyllabic inflection *-m was added directly to the 
m of the stem. This reconstruction in turn accounts for the 
long vowel, in accordance with Szemerenyi’s hypothesis that 
PIE vowels were lengthened upon simplification of a following 
geminate consonant (i.e., acc. sg. *ghydm < *ghyomm 
< *ghayama-m[a]). From the accusative the long vowel was 
extended to the other strong cases: Gk. x^v in comparison to 
zyA (<Indo-Iranian *ghyas) shows that the PIE nominative form 
must have been *gh(i)ydms. (It should be noted that under any 
circumstances the lengthening Szemerenyi posits to account for 
lengthened grade cannot be invoked to account for the nomina¬ 
tive singular here: the hypothesis is that s assimilates, not 
the preceding consonant, and then only when the consonant is 
dental.) 

This lengthening in the accusative singular is confirmed 
by another PIE root-stem in m, Av. acc. sg. zgm ’earth’ ( = Skt. 
ksam, not attested in the Vedas). These are more difficult to 
explain as analogical than is Gk. x9o vot - The PIE etymon of 
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this word is difficult to reconstruct, since the consonantism 
is much disputed: some assume PIE *ghSom- or some such (see, 
e.g., Pedersen 1925:41-2; Benveniste 1937a; and Pokorny 
1959:1.414-6), while others, in view of Hitt. te-(e-)kan 
‘earth’ and Toch. A tkam ‘earth’, reconstruct PIE *dh(e)ghom-, 
with metathesis in Greek and Indie (see, e.g., Kretschmer 
1932; Sturtevant and Hahn 1951:59; Schindler 1967; Szemerenyi 
1980:46-7; and Georgiev 1981:36). PIE *ef is of course highly 
suspect. And the semantic and phonological similarity of 
the Hittite and Tocharian forms to the others is so close 
that it is difficult to dismiss the connection, as Benveniste 
does. Nor is it any insuperable obstacle that, as Benveniste 
points out, the Hittite and Tocharian words reflect n where 
the others reflect m (cf. Hitt. gen. sg. tak-na-(a-)as, Toch. A 
gen. sg. tkanis). The difference does need to be explained, 
but analogy is not improbable: there are no stems in m in 
either Hittite or Tocharian, and so the word could quite 
naturally have been transferred to the n-stems, considering 
that in both languages word-final PIE *n and *m fall together, 
with the result that in some case-forms this word would actu¬ 
ally have been indistingishable from a n-stem. If the word 
began with PIE *dhgh-, under iterative syncope the genitive 
singular ought to be *dheghmos (with e restored to e where it 
could not form a syllabic consonant with a flanking segment) 
in paradigmatic alternation with acc. sg. *dhghomm, nom. sg. 
*dhghoms, later *dhgh6ms by stem-leveling in the strong cases. 
These alternations would be sufficiently extreme to induce 
paradigm regularization of the initial consonantism. It is in 
fact a nearly exceptionless generalization about PIE declen¬ 
sion that ablaut alternations are restricted to desinences and 
stem-final syllables—the only exceptions are the //-stems, 
discussed below. Accordingly, it might be supposed that the 
initial syllable was generalized as either *dhe- or *dh-, the 
former accounting for the Hittite forms, and the latter for 
the others. But this of course is speculative: for a different 
interpretation see the discussion of the initial cluster below 
(§5.1). 

One other root-stem in m supports the assumption that the 
accusative singular ending of root-stems could be nonsyllabic 
when it was not flanked by consonants of smaller aperture. 
There are a few scattered remnants of a stem *dem-/dom- 
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‘house’, which has gone over to other stem classes in all 
languages except Armenian, which has nom. acc. tun ( <*ddm ), 
instr. tamb (< *dtp-bhi). Outside of Armenian the root-stem is 
preserved only in a few relic constructions. The only reflex 
of the accusative singular outside of Armenian confirms the 
lengthening to be expected in *ddm < *domm : this form is the 
hapax legomenon YAv. usi-dgm ‘Having Its House Near the Dawn’ 
(name of a mountain), also attested in the nominative as usi-dd. 
Several forms of the locative are attested: Av. dgm, dgmi, ha- 
damdi, and Gk. ev-Sov beside the lone Vedic gen. pi. damdm. 
GAv. loc. pi. dahva is thematized. Otherwise there is only the 
genitive singular preserved in an apparently very archaic 
construction, Gk. Bea-ironis ‘master, lord’, Vedic dam-patih, 
Av. gen. sg. dang patois. These reflect a genitive *dems, 
rather than one with accented desinence. But once it is recog¬ 
nized that the genitive is reflected nowhere except in this 
construction, *dems becomes readily understandable. Apparently 
this formation is archaic enough to predate syncope, although 
not apocope, and even at that early date was sufficiently 
idiomatic to be treated as a compound, with a single primary 
accent: so Pre-IE nom. sg. *ddmas-pdtaya-s rendered *dems- 
p e ty e s > *dems-potis. The only counterevidence to this ana¬ 
lysis is Vedic pdtir dan, which appears four times in the 
Rigveda, along with one occurrence of voc. du. pad dan. But 
these appear only at the ends of padas with trochaic cadences, 
such as tri$tubh lines, and so apparently this is a back- 
formation from *dans-patis, created for metrical purposes. 

Some diphthongal root-stems also show ablaut alterna¬ 
tions, e.g. Vedic dyauh ‘heaven; day’. These, however, will be 
examined with the i- and u-stems, since they show some of the 
same peculiarities of inflection. 

Doubtless, root-stems in occlusives originally showed the 
same ablaut alternations as Vedic dvdr and such, but no such 
alternations are attested in any IE language. Rather, a single 
stem has been extended throughout the paradigm. This paradigm 
regularization apparently took place at the dialectal level, 
since not all languages show the same ablaut grade of the 
stem. In Indo-Iranian it is consistently the weak stem that 
has been generalized. For example, there are twenty roots in d 
that form Vedic root-stems, and fourteen of them have syllabic 
resonants in the root ( nid - ‘revile’, mud- ‘rejoice’, etc., 
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listed by MacDonell 1910:196-7), while the other six reflect 
PIE *e!o in the root, from * e where it could not combine with 
a flanking segment to form an interconsonantal syllabic con¬ 
sonant, e.g. in sad- ‘sit’, pad- ‘go’, mad- ‘be exhilarated’, 
etc. The complementary distribution of full and weak grades in 
groups of stems like these, according to whether or not the 
root contains a vocalizable interconsonantal resonant, is 
strong evidence for the claim that % was restored to full 
grade wherever it could not combine with a flanking resonant 
to form a syllabic consonant. It may be supposed that in the 
weak cases of forms such as these a vocoid, was restored in the 
root because at least under some sandhi conditions it was 
phonetically problematic to create biconsonantal word-initial 
consonant clusters in which the aperture of the second 
consonant was equal to or smaller than that of the first. So 
at the beginning of an utterance and in sandhi after conson¬ 
antal finals *pdos became *pedos. In sandhi after vocalic 
finals there was no obstacle to a zero-grade root, and this 
explains why no root vowel is found in compounds such 
as Skt. upa-bda- ‘din’ (orig. “trampling’), Av. fra-bda 
‘forefoot’, and Gk. em-pSa ‘day after the feast’, where the 
root was always postvocalic. Another factor perhaps to be 
reckoned with in this regard is a tendency to avoid reducing 
the entire stem to null vocalism. Kurylowicz (1964:105-6) 
invokes this principle to account for the insertion of -n- 
into certain heteroclitic stems in Proto-Indo-European, e.g. 
Vedic gen. sg. ahndh ‘day’ (but cf. below, §3.2). Further 
evidence for this analysis is presented below, in regard to 
the Avestan word for ‘father’ (§§3.3.1, 3.3.4). 

That the analogical extension of the weak stem throughout 
the paradigm is an exclusively Indo-Iranian development is 
demonstrable from Greek and Latin, the two European lan¬ 
guages that best preserve these root-stems. Full-grade exam¬ 
ples are Gk. 4>X.ePos ‘vein’, *xpo£, acc. xpoxa ‘weft’, 

Trpof;, irpoKos ‘gazelle’, 4>Xo^, ^Xo-yos ‘flame’, Lat. prex, precis 
‘request’, spes, spei ‘hope’ ( <*speH -), etc. Reduced-grade ex¬ 
amples are Gk. 0pt^, Tpixos ‘hair’, 8paf|, Spaxos ‘handful’, 
Lat. nux, nucis ‘nut’, pix, picis ‘pitch’, and cor, cordis 
‘heart’ (like Lith. sirdis, Latv. sifds, OCS srbdhce, Hitt. 
kar-ta-as, but full or lengthened grade in Gk. x%), Goth. 
hairto, Arm. sirt). The factor governing whether the leveled 
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stem is strong or weak appears to be the principle of avoid¬ 
ance of stem-final consonant clusters. In Latin and Greek, 
almost without exception, full-grade roots of this class end 
in a vowel followed by a single consonant, e.g. Gk. <J>\e|3-, 
KpoK-, Lat. hiem- ‘winter’, ped- ‘foot’, etc. Almost without 
exception, the structure CeRC- does not occur, and everywhere 
it might be expected on the basis of related forms, the weak- 
grade CRC- appears instead, e.g. Gk. tmx- ‘row’ (cf. otolxos 
‘ row’), vu}>- ‘snow’ (cf. Goth, snaiws, Eng. snow), Lat. duc- 
‘leader’ (cf. duco, OLat. douco ‘lead’), die- (in dicis causa, 
dicis gratia, ‘for form’s sake, for the sake of appearances’ : 
died ‘say’, Gk. Seucvtifu. ‘show’). For a complete collocation 
of the Greek material see Schwyzer (1939—50:1.423—4); and 
for the Latin see Leumann and Hofmann (1928:199-200). 
Presumably, stem-final consonant clusters suffered loss of 
consonants in some cases of the strong stem (as they do, for 
instance, in the nominative singular of Latin and Greek pres¬ 
ent participles), and so the weak stems replaced the resulting 
strong stems that had anomalous consonantism. Greek roots of 
the type CeHC- do not conform to the pattern, e.g. cfxiiil), Bus, 
put;, etc., suggesting that this paradigm regularization 
did not take place until after the loss of laryngeals. 

Root-stems of the form (C)CeC- conform well to the pat¬ 
tern of iterative syncope, but roots of the form CeCC- ought 
to show preservation of a stem-final %, e.g. nom. sg. CdCaCa-s 
> CeCC e s > CeCCes. However, doubtless in the nominative the 
*, would, have been eliminated by the analogical ^differentia¬ 
tion of the singular and plural. In the accusative singular 
there is some reason to think that *-C- e m before vocalic 
initials in external sandhi would have given *-C-em (see the 
discussion of the vocative singular of i- and u-stems, §2.3), 
but elsewhere it would have been identical with the reflex of 
*-C-m before consonants, and so very likely *-em was lost when 
alternations in the form of the ending were eliminated. 

Root-stems in i and u are quite regular. Since they have 
the structure (C)CRH-, it is the weak stem, as expected, that 
is consistently generalized. So for instance the stem of gen. 
*bhruHos < *bhr e wHos ‘brow’ (Skt. bhruvah, Gk. cxjjpuos) has 
been extended into the nominative, giving *bhruHs (Skt. bhrub, 
Gk. o<t>pv<;), which probably replaces *bhrweHs. This earlier nom¬ 
inative appears to be reflected in Lith. birwe (beside bruvis). 
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as suggested by Trautmann (1911), though he assumes the syl- 
labicity of the r is a Balto-Slavic innovation. 

In addition to the root-stems in i and u there is at 
least one other stem ending in a laryngeal, and it is of 
particular interest because it preserves ablaut alternations 
of the stem in Indo-Iranian. This is the word for ‘path’, 
which is also the most celebrated evidence for the aspiration 
of stops by laryngeals in Indo-Iranian, a process first des¬ 
cribed by de Saussure. 8 The Avestan paradigm is represented in 
Table 2.2e, along with a Proto-Indo-European reconstruction. 
This appears to be the only known instance in which an actual 
alternation of aspiration produced by the laryngeal is pre¬ 
served: In the weakest cases, where the t and the laryngeal 
were contiguous, there is aspiration, while in the strong 
cases, where the two consonants were not contiguous, the stop 
remains unaspirated. This alternation of aspiration is not 
preserved in the Indie cognate, though the ablaut alternation 
of the stem is, e.g. nom. sg. pdnthah, gen. pathah, instr. pi. 
pathibhih. 

This solution is today almost universally accepted—for 
an extensive but not exhaustive list of its proponents see 


sg. nom. 

panli 

< 

*ponteHs 

acc. 

pantym 

< 

*ponteHm 

instr. 

paOa 

< 

*pntHeH 

gen. 

paOo 

< 

*pntHos 

loc. 

paiOi 

< 

*pnlHi 

pi. acc. 

paOo 

< 

*pnlHns 

instr. 

padibii 

< 

*pntllbhis 

gen. 

pMym 

< 

*pnlHoHm 


Table 2.2e. Paradigm of the Avestan word 
for ‘path’, along with a Proto-Indo-European 
reconstruction. 


8 De Saussure's idea is reported in BSL 7 (1892), cxviii (reprinted in 
de Saussure 1922:603). 
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Szemerenyi (1975:334 n.17). Yet Szemerenyi (supported by 
Bammesberger 1984:137-9) offers cogent objections to this 
analysis: it is difficult to understand why the nominative 
stem *ponte- is attested only in Indo-lranian (cf. OCS pytb 
< *pontis, OPruss. pintis < *pntis, etc.); and the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a strong stem with two full-grade vowels is in itself 
suspect. Accordingly he reconstructs a stem in -nt- without 
laryngeal, and argues that the vocalism of Proto-Indo-Iranian 
nom. sg. *pa (<PIE *pdn < *ponts) was extended to the accusa¬ 
tive (PIE *pont[h]-rri), giving *pant(h)d-m\ and the reformed 
accusative stem was then leveled into the nominative. Szemer- 
enyi’s objections are well taken. On the other hand, the 
laryngeal explanation offers so many advantages that they are 
difficult to relinquish. The laryngeal first of all accounts 
for the stem-final long vowel of the strong stem, as recog¬ 
nized quite early by Holger Pedersen (1893:269). It also 
accounts for the stem-final fricative of the Avestan weakest 
stem, reflecting a Proto-lndo-Iranian voiceless aspirate. 
Moreover, it accounts for the stem-final i of the Vedic middle 
stem. But most important of all, it accounts for the comple¬ 
mentary distribution of these three alternating features of 
the stem, given the assumption that the Avestan paradigm 
reflects the original Indo-lranian consonant alternations. It 
is necessary only to assume then that in Indie the voiceless 
aspirate of the weakest cases has been leveled into the entire 
paradigm. And after all, such paradigm regularization is en¬ 
tirely characteristic of Indie, as there is similar elimina¬ 
tion of many paradigmatic alternations produced by Bartholo- 
mae’s and Grassmann’s laws. Given the conservatism of Indo- 
lranian declension in comparison to declension in other IE 
languages, it would be surprising if Indo-lranian had in¬ 
novated so extensively here, at least in the ways Szemerdnyi 
suggests—and the assumption of analogical leveling in the 
paradigm is especially dubitable, considering the resulting 
paradigm is more irregular than ever. If in fact the original 
paradigm was simply that of a regular stem in -nt-, it is 
surprising that no IE language preserves this stem classifica¬ 
tion—and it is especially peculiar that Greek has thematized 
the word to iraTos ‘path’ (strong stem also thematized in 
ttovtos ‘sea’ < *‘sea-path’). 
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In the Rigveda there are two forms, acc. sg. mantham and 
gen. pi. mathin&m ‘whirling-stick for making fire’, parallel 
to panthdm and pathinam (analogical, beside pathdm). In the 
later language pdnth- is declined in the strong cases as a n- 
stem, and the grammarians give manthan-lmathi-lmath- the same 
inflection as panthan-lpathi-lpath-, though attested cases are 
few. Since month- is definitely from a set root (cf. mathnati 
‘twirls’, part, mathitah), there is good reason to believe 
there is a stem-final laryngeal in pdnth-. 

In answer to Szemerenyi’s objection that the nominative 
stem is attested only in Indo-Iranian it can be said that it 
should not be surprising if it has been replaced analogically 
everywhere else. After all, if the Indo-Iranian paradigm re¬ 
flects the original stem alternations, then surely the 
contrast between strong *ponteH- and weak *pntH- must have 
seemed quite anomalous, especially after the loss of laryn- 
geals, being unparalleled in any other class. It seems almost 
inevitable that after the loss of laryngeals the strong stem 
should eventually have been analyzed as *pont- rather than 
*ponte-, bringing the stem Auslaut into line with that of the 
weak stem. Necessarily, then, the long vowel of the original 
strong stem would have been analyzed as desinential (evidence 
below), and since the endings nom. sg. *-es, acc. *-em, gen. 
*-os, etc., represented a highly anomalous set of inflections, 
they were systematically replaced in every branch other than 
Indo-Iranian—by thematic endings in Greek, i-stem endings 
(perhaps replacing earlier athematic endings) in Balto-Slavic, 
and by /-/consonant-stem endings in Latin pons, pontis. That 
the anomalous strong case-endings would have induced analog¬ 
ical transfer of desinences is in fact corroborated by the 
evidence of Classical Sanskrit and Younger Avestan, where in 
the strong cases and the strong cases only there are forms of 
this word that have acquired new endings, e.g. acc. sg. YAv. 
pantanam, Skt. panthdnam, and nom. pi. YAv. pantdno, Skt. 
pdnthanah. 

Szemerenyi’s other objection is the more telling one: how 
is it to be explained that the strong stem contains two full- 
grade vowels? Of course many other declensional stems contain 
two full-grade vowels in the strong cases, e.g. nearly all the 
stems in *-men- and many of those in *-ter-\ but *-men- and 
*-ter- are stem-forming suffixes, while unquestionably *ponteH- 
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is a root-stem. The *H is not suffixal—at least not in the 
sense that it forms a stem-class of its own. Rather, given the 
patterns of PIE root structure, *H must be an enlargement to 
the root. Perhaps the likeliest explanation for the dual full- 
grade vocalism of the strong stem is that it arose in the 
nominative. plural: when immediately after syncope *-es was 
analogically added to *pont e H-, the sequence was no 

longer interconsonantal, and so % was naturally restored to 
full grade. That such restoration did actually take place in 
the nominative plural is demonstrated well by the PIE pronouns 
*15 and *k w is, which were originally enclitic. In the strong 
cases of both numbers and all three genders, as reconstructed 
by Szemerenyi (1980:191-2), the stems of these pronouns are 
*/- and *k w i-, except in the nominative plural masculine forms, 
which are reconstructed as *eyes and *k w eyes. These forms are 
understandable if, for instance, nom. sg. *is and *k w is derive 
from *H e y-s and *k w e y-s. Then these same stems restored % to 
full grade in the nominative plural when the ending *-es was 
added, *- e y- then no longer being interconsonantal. So it may 
be assumed that the same restoration occurred in the nomina¬ 
tive plural of *ponteH-, and this new strong stem was analog¬ 
ically extended to the other strong cases, just as a single 
strong stem was generalized in the etyma of Av. zi, zyd, etc. 
(above), though there the origin of the new stem was in the 
accusative singular. That the strong stem was consistently 
*ponteH- throughout is confirmed by Rigvedic scansion. It was 
pointed out above (§2.1) that Rigvedic dissyllabic scansions 
of long vowels seem always to be due to the loss of a laryn¬ 
geal. Just so the reconstruction acc. sg. *ponteHm (with *m 
later vocalized) is confirmed by trisyllabic scansion of 
pantham three times in the Rigveda. Likewise it should be 
expected that the nominative plural ( panthdh < *ponteHes < 
*pont e H+es ) would be scanned as trisyllabic, and there is in 
fact one such instance in the Rigveda. On the other hand, the 
nominative singular ought never to be trisyllabic, and indeed 
it never is. 

Iterative syncope demands reconstructions of weak cases 
such as gen. sg. *pn e tHos, instr. sg. *pn e tHeH, acc. pi. 
*pn' e tH t ns, and gen. pi. *pn c tHoHm, and these are accurately 
reflected in the attested forms. On the other hand, the loca¬ 
tive singular is anomalous, inasmuch as it reflects no 
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full-grade PIE vowel. According to the analysis of the loca¬ 
tive singular offered below (§2.4), PIE *p e titeHy should be ex¬ 
pected, though in fact this cannot be reflected by GAv. paitti. 
However, *p c ntelly would have been anomalous in its paradigm, 
having a stem unlike either the strong or the weak stem—one 
supposes it would have yielded Av. *patai (cf. Av. /-stem 
datives in -ydi < *-y-eH-y, §2.4, 3.4), still more anomalous 
in its paradigm. And so it is probably safest to assume that 
the normal weak stem *pn e tH- was leveled into this case, and 
the commonest locative ending added. After all, despite 
the conservatism of Avestan in regard to this paradigm, even 
here some clearly analogical forms are to be found: e.g., 
beside normal acc. sg. pantym (attested four times) an analog¬ 
ical YAv. pattern (attested once) has been formed from the weak 
stem—also, incidentally, corroborating the contention above 
that Indo-Iranian -a- in the strong cases came to be reana¬ 
lyzed as belonging to the ending rather than the stem, since 
otherwise the result would be *pattam. It should be pointed 
out, as well, that this reanalysis explains why these two 
root-stems in *-//- are the only ones that preserve ablaut 
alternations before the stem-final syllable: after Ilr. -a- 
was reanalyzed as belonging to the ending, the first ablauting 
syllable was the stem-final syllable. 

2.3. THE /-STEMS AND //-STEMS. The paradigms of i- and u-stem 
nouns and adjectives display alternations that are unparal¬ 
leled in any other stem type. These stems fall into two dis¬ 
tinct types, which are frequently distinguished as the ‘close’ 
and ‘open’ inflections. Examples of the close inflection of i- 
stems are represented in Table 2.3a by the paradigms of Skt. 
matt- ‘thought, judgment’, Gk. itoXls ‘city’ ( <*p[His\ see 
Schwyzer 1939-50:1.344; and Pokorny 1959:1.799), Latin axis 
‘axle’, and Gothic haurds ‘door’. On Homeric itoXtil as a loca¬ 
tive see Schwyzer (p. 572). Gen. sg. irokeox; reflects 'iroX'qos 
(attested in Homer), by metathesis of quantities (see Lejeune 
1972:256), and this explains the peculiar accent. The ^ appar¬ 
ently is extended from the locative. Attic nom. pi. iroXeLs 
reflects VoXees < *-eyes. There is a variety of acc. pi. i- 
stem endings in Greek, of which -u*» appears to be the most 
archaic: cf. Ionic iroXls < -tvs. Likewise i in Ionic and 
Homeric gen. pi. ttoXudv is certainly older than e in Attic 
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Skt. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Goth. 

nom. 

matih 

iroXis 

axis 

haurds 

voc. 

male 

TTOkl 

— 

haurd 

acc. 

matim 

iroXlV 

axem 

haurd 

gen. 

matih 

iroXeui? 

axis 

haurdais 

dat. 

mataye 

TtoXtL 

axi 

— 

loc. 

mati(u) 

ttoXth 

— 

haurdai 

nom. 

malayah 

'iroXcis 

axes 

haurdeis 

acc. 

matih 

TTOXtLS 

axis 

haurdins 

gen. 

matin&m 

TroXetov 

axium 

haurde 


Table 2.3a. Paradigms of some Indo-European 
close-inflected /'-stem nouns. 


xrokeuv (the peculiar accent is explained below). And so Szem- 
erenyi (1980:161) is surely right to offer the forms of Tpcis 
‘three’ as reflecting the most archaic state of affairs in the 
plural: cf. Cretan nom. xpees, acc. xpfvs, gen. xpuuv. 

The close-inflected u-stems correspond precisely to the 
i-stems. Examples are Skt. iafru- ‘enemy’, Gk. xrfixvs ‘fore¬ 
arm’, Lat. lacus ‘lake’, and Gothic handus ‘hand’ (Table 
2.3b). In the table, the forms of iriixus. are Attic. The ex¬ 
pected acc. pi. ending -vvs is reflected in Cretan utuvs 
‘sons’. 

In general, the Sanskrit paradigms seem to reflect PIE 
conditions accurately, with these few exceptions: the Greek 
and Gothic evidence suggests that the ending in the locative 
singular of i-stems was *-ey, the form that would in fact com¬ 
plete the expected congruence with the u-stems. In the accusa¬ 
tive and genitive plural there is lengthening of the final 
resonant in Sanskrit, which is the norm in vocalic stems—an 
Indo-Iranian analogical development, discussed below (§§3.3.4, 
3.4). The nasal in the genitive plural ending is also an 
analogical development common to all Sanskrit vocalic stems, 
and it is often thought to have been transferred from the 
n-stems (but cf. below, §3.4). Taking into account these few 
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Skt. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Goth. 

nom. 

iatruh 

Trnxv<5 

lacus 

handus 

voc. 

iatro 

Trqxv 

— 

handu, -au 

acc. 

Satrum 

irijxw 

lacum 

handu 

gen. 

Sdtroh 

TT”qX€0<5 

lacus 

handaus 

dat. 

Satrave 

Trrixti 

lacui 

— 

loc. 

Satrau 

— 

— 

handau 

nom. 

iatravah 

Trnxcts 

lacus 

handjus 

acc. 

Satrun 

7TT]XEa<; 

lacus 

handuns 

gen. 

iatrunam 

Trnxtiov 

lacuum 

handi we 


Table 2.3b. Paradigms of some Indo-European 
close-inflected u-stem nouns. 


innovations in Indie, one arrives at the reconstructed PIE 
endings of the close inflection of and w-stems offered by 
Szemerenyi (1980:162), as presented in Table 2.3c. 

In the Rigveda a small number of i- and u-stems, ten or 
eleven, follows a different type of inflection, the open type. 
Representative are the paradigms of an- ‘stranger’ and kratu- 
‘power, wisdom’ in Table 2.3d, with unattested forms of these 


singular plural 


nom. 

*-is 

*-us 

*-eyes 

*-owes/-ewes 

voc. 

*-ei 

*-ou 

*-eyes 

*-owes/-ewes 

acc. 

*-im 

*-um 

*-ins 

*-uns 

gen. 

*-eis/-ois 

*-ous/-eus 

*-iyom 

*-uwom 

dat. 

*-eyei 

*-oweil-ewei 

*-i-bh- 

*-u-bh- 

loc. 

*-ei 

*-du/-eu 

*-isu 

*-usu 


Table 2.3c. The Proto-Indo-European endings of 
close-inflected i- and u-stem nouns and adjectives 
(according to Szemerenyi 1980:162). 
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supplied on the basis of attested forms of pdti- ‘husband’, 
dvi- ‘sheep’, mddhu- ‘sweet’, pasu- ‘head of livestock’, and 
vasu- ‘good’. The PIE origin of this type of inflection is 
assured by the existence of a few similar forms in cognate 
languages. So, for instance, Av. gen. sg. xrabwd and pasvd 
correspond to krdtvah and paSvah. Cognate with dvi- is Homeric 
o'is, acc. o’iv, gen. oLos (beside analogical oios), acc. 
pi. ois (<6fivs, attested in Argolic), gen. pi. oluv, from 
*owis, *owin, *owyos, *owins, *owydm. Otherwise, evidence 
of open-inflected i-stems has been lost in Greek, because 
postconsonantal *y was eliminated, undergoing various de¬ 
velopments at an early date (e.g. -rre^os < *'jre8j ( 6<;; itAi-nro) 
< VAi-nyo; -yXwaxra < *-yXd)xi l a, etc.), and so the alternation 
between i and y in the open-inflected /-stems would have 
resulted in extreme paradigmatic alternations in consonantism. 
Likewise, postconsonantal f was generally lost in Greek, but 
evidence for open-inflected u-stems is preserved where f has 
undergone metathesis with a preceding resonant, e.g. in Horn, 
gen. sg. -youvos ‘knee’ < ’yovfoq, cf. nom. -yovti. 

In regard to the accusative plural, oi<; suggests the 
ending *-ins, while the Sanskrit evidence points to *-yns, 
*-wji s. The Avestan evidence is ambiguous, since to Vedic 
pasvdh correspond both YAv. pasus and pasvo\ but the latter is 


sg. nom. 

arih 

kratuh 

voc. 

*are (cf. pale) 

krato (cf. madho) 

acc. 

arim 

kratum 

gen. 

aryah 

krdtvah 

dat. 

*arye (cf. palye ) 

krdtve 

loc. 

*aryau (cf. palyau) 

kratdu 

instr. 

*aryi (cf. pat yd) 

krdtva 

pi. nom. 

aryah 

*kratvah (cf. mddhvah) 

voc. 

unattested 

unattested 

acc. 

aryah 

*krdtvah (cf. paSvdh) 

gen. 

*arinSm (cf. avinam) 

*krdtunam (cf. vasunam) 


Table 2.3d. Representative paradigms of Rigvedic 
open-inflected /- and u-stem nouns. 
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more likely to be the original form, since the former can be 
explained as analogical to the close-inflected type, while the 
ending of the latter does not appear with stems of the close- 
inflected type. It should be noted that the Vedic endings are 
rather anomalous, since in all other classes a stem-final 
resonant is vocalic and long in the accusative plural, and so 
the Vedic endings are unlikely to be analogical. That, in 
addition to the fact that the open inflection of /-stems is 
best preserved in Vedic, prompts the conclusion that the 
endings *-yns and *-wns are correct. Forms like Horn. acc. pi. 
iroXias are certainly analogical, though it is not possible to 
say whether they are analogical to consonant-stems or original 
PIE open-inflected /-stems. The Indo-Iranian genitive plural 
endings are once again certainly not original, and the etymo¬ 
logical endings can only be guessed at. The pattern of the 
rest of the paradigm is that the stem-final resonant is non- 
syllabic and is not preceded by a vowel, though in the weak 
cases it is followed by a vowel, and so the likeliest endings 
in the genitive plural are *-yoHm and *-woHm. Thus for the 
open-inflected /- and u-stems may be reconstructed the endings 
in Table 2.3e. On the locative, see below (§2.4). 



singular 


plural 


nom. 

*-is 

*-us 

*-yes 

*-wes 

acc. 

*-im 

*-um 

*-yns 

*-wns 

gen. 

*-yesl-yos 

*-wesl-wos 

*-yoHm 

*-woHm 

dat. 

*. yey 

*-wey 



instr. 

*-ycW-yoH 

*-weH/-woH 




Table 2.3e. Proto-Indo-European endings of the open- 
inflected i- and u-stem nouns and adjectives. 

To explain the origin of the differences between the 
close and open inflections of this class, Szemerenyi 
(1980:163-5) begins with the assumption that */ and *u were 
fully autonomous vowel phonemes in Proto-Indo-European, of 
the same structural value as *e/o, rather than consistent 
derivatives of *y and *w, as is usually assumed. Then, 
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starting from the observation that the endings of the close 
inflection appear with originally heavy stems, and the endings 
of the open inflection with light stems, he adduces the 
reconstructions for Skt. pati-, kratu-, mati-, and bahu- ‘arm’ 
represented in Table 2.3f. He explains: 

Aus I gingen natilrlich mit dem einfachen Wandel von -i-os zu -yos usw. die 
Nebentypen der frtihen historischen Zeit hervor. Die frlihidg. Silbenbildung 
erlaubte aber keinen entsprechenden Wandel bei II: *men-ii-os konnte nicht 
zu *menlyos werden, sondern nur zu *mentiyos, und *bhagh-u-os nur zu 
*bhaghuwos. Wenn diesen Formen in den historischen Zeiten *mnteis und 
*bhaghous entsprechen, dann miissen wir folgern, dass *mentiyos zu 
*meiueyos und nach dem Inkrafttreten der Schwundstufengesetze zu 
*m(e)ntey(o)s, d. h. und *bhaghuwos entsprechend zu *bhaghow(o)s, 

d. h. *bhaghous, wurde. 

This explanation has a degree of plausibility because it takes 
into account the apparent conditioning factor, the weight of 
the stem syllable—i.e., the number of consonants, including 
laryngeals, preceding the stem-final resonant. On the other 
hand, this account is not without difficulties. The assumption 
that */ and *u were originally autonomous phonemes rather than 
historical derivatives of *y and *w is an unusual view (but 
cf. Hewson 1984), and the further claim that these could 


I II 


sg- 

nom. 

*pot-i-s 

*kret-u-s 

*men-ti-s 

*bhagh-u-s 


acc. 

*pot-i-m 

*kret-u-m 

*men-ti-m 

*bhagh-u-m 


gen. 

*pot-i-os 

*kret-u-os 

*men-ti-os 

*bhagh-u-os 


dat. 

*pol-i-ei 

*kret-u-ei 

*men-ti-ei 

*bhagh-u-ei 

pi. 

nom. 

*pot-i-es 

*kret-u-es 

*men-li-es 

*bhagh-u-es 


acc. 

*pol-i-ns 

*kret-u-ns 

*men-li-ns 

*bhagh-u-ns 


gen. 

*pot-i-om 

*krel-u-om 

*men-ti-om 

*bhagh-u-om 


Table 2.3f. Reconstructions of Proto-Indo-European i- and 
u-stem nouns, both light (I) and heavy (II), according to 
Szemerenyi (1980:164). 
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develop to *e and *o in this inflectional class is dubitable, 
since the development is unparalleled in PIE phonology. More 
important, though, is the problem of accent: if the heavy 
stems are assumed to have carried the accent on the stem-final 
semivowel mentiyos), consistency dictates that the light 
stems should have had the same accentuation ( *pot-i-os). 9 
Without this assumption there is no point to Szemerenyi’s 
explanation, since the difference in stem weight does not 
account for anything if the divergent inflections are actually 
to be attributed to a difference in the position of the ac¬ 
cent. There is at any rate no apparent reason the heavy stems 
should have been accented consistently on the semivowel and 
the light stems consistently elsewhere. If the semivowel then 
carried the accent in both types, it is not easy to see how 
the syllabicity of the semivowel in the light stems could have 
been lost. A possible solution to the problem is to assume 
that the accent shifted, wherever it could, to the semivowel 
after the loss of syllabicity in the light stems; but once 
that assumption is made, a superior analysis is possible, 
within the framework of iterative syncope. If avi- and mati- 
are derived from Pre-IE *Hawa-ya- and *mana-ta-ya-, respec¬ 
tively, and if the accent originally fell on the first syl¬ 
lable throughout the paradigm, the syncope rule will regularly 
produce the attested light and heavy stems. After the applica¬ 
tion of apocope and the primary and secondary stress rules 
(the stage represented under I in Table 2.3g), syncope applied 
as usual, deleting all unstressed vowels (stage II in the 
table). After the application of the syncope rule came the 

9 A word perhaps needs to be said in defense of Szemerenyi’s reconstruc¬ 
tion *pot-i-os, since the point was raised, in the discussion following 
the presentation of some data from §2.3 at the annual meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America (Baltimore, Dec. 29, 1984), that Vedic 
Sanskrit has patyuh (i.e. pdtyur), not *pdtyah. But this Vedic form is 
irrelevant, since Wackernagel (1879:289) is surely right that patyuh is 
analogical to the genitive of /’-stem kinship terms: the semantic connec¬ 
tion is right, and is corroborated by the genitives sakhyuh ‘friend’s’ 
(open-inflected /-stem) and jdnyuh ‘wife’s’ (/-stem), as opposed to the 
normal and semantically different open-inflected /-stems aryah 
‘stranger’s’ (nearly forty times in the Rigveda) and avyah (nearly 20 
times). 
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I 


II 


III 


IV 

sg. nora. 

*Ildwayd-s 

> 

*IIdwyas 



> 

*Hewy c s 

voc. 

*Hdway 

> 

*Hawy 



> 

*Hiwy 

acc. 

*Hawaya-m 

> 

*Hawyam 



> 

*Hewy e m 

gen. 

* IId way as 

> 

*IIdwyas 

> 

*Hawyds 

> 

*H e wyos 

dat. 

*Hawaya-y 

> 

*Hawyay 

> 

*Hawyay 

> 

*H e wyey 

loc. 

*Hdwaya-y 

> 

*Hdwyay 

> 

*Hawydy 

> 

*H e wyey 

instr. 

* Ildwayd-II 

> 

*HawydH 

> 

* Hawydll 

> 

*ll c wytll 

pi. nom. 

*Hawaya-s 

> 

*Hawyas 



> 

*Hewy c s 

acc. 

*Hdwaya-m 

> 

* Haw yam 

> 

*Hawydm 

> 

*H e wydm(+s) 

gen. 

*Hdwaya-Ham 

> 

*HdwyaHm 

> 

*HdwydHm 

> 

*H c wydlIm 


sg. nora. 

*mdnaiaya-s 

> 

*mdntays 



> 

*ment e ys 

voc. 

*mdnatay 

> 

*mdtudy 



> 

*ment e y 

acc. 

*mdnatdya-m 

> 

*mdmdym 



> 

*menl e ym 

gen. 

*mdnataya-s 

> 

*mdnlays 

> 

*mantays 

> 

*m e nioys 

dat. 

*mdnataya-y 

> 

*mantdyy 

> 

*mantayy 

> 

*m,nleyy 

loc. 

*mdnataya-y 

> 

*mantdyy 

> 

*mantayy 

> 

*m c nteyy 

instr. 

*mdnataya-H 

> 

*mdntayll 

> 

*manldyll 

> 

*m e nieyH 

pi. nom. 

*mdnalaya-s 

> 

*mdntays 



> 

*mem c ys 

acc. 

*mdnataya-m 

> 

*mdnlaym 

> 

*mdntdym 

> 

*m c itteym(+s) 

gen. 

*mdnatdya-Ham 

> 

*mdntdyHam 

> 

*mdniaHdm 

> 

*m c nt c yH6m 


Table 2.3g. The effects of syncope and accent shift on the etyma of 
Vedic avi- ‘sheep’ and man'- ‘thought, judgment’. 


accent shift, which was simple and regular: in the weak cases 
the primary accent regularly shifted to the final syllable of 
the word, while it remained on the first syllable in the 
strong cases (stage III). The motivation for the accent shift 
was to bring these paradigms into line with those of other 
consonant stems, which showed the usual alternation in the 
position of the primary accent between stem and suffix. Fin¬ 
ally, secondary stress was lost, and all unstressed vowels 
were reduced to ** (stage IV). The chronology of these changes 
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is important, since, for instance, the accent shift does not 
produce the same results as the one that affected the accusa¬ 
tive plural. It was hypothesized above (§2.2) that when the 
accent shifted from the desinence to the stem in the accusa¬ 
tive plural, the newly-accented stem vowel remained in reduced 
grade, thus explaining why many athematic stems have no full- 
grade vowel in either the stem or the suffix in the accusative 
plural, as in Vedic durah < *dhurns. This shift took place 
after the stem-vowel had been reduced to *„ i.e. after stage 
IV in the table. The accent shift in the i- and u-stems, on 
the other hand, took place before the reduction of vowels with 
secondary stress to %. 

Some of the case-forms in Table 2.3g merit particular 
comment. Just as with the root-stems, the nominative singular 
and plural were identical after syncope, and so the analogical 
ending *-es was added in the plural to the stems *Hewy- and 
*ment e y-. In the latter form the reduced vowel then appeared 
in an environment in which it could not bond with a resonant 
to produce a syllabic consonant, and so it was restored to 
full grade: the ending *-eyes, then, the form that the compar¬ 
ative evidence points to, is also the form predicted under 
syncope. 

Szemerenyi’s analysis (1980:110) of the locative singular 
is undoubtedly correct for the close-inflected stems: the 
word-final geminate was simplified, with compensatory length¬ 
ening of the preceding vowel ( *-eyy > *-ey), just as the 
simplification of word-final geminates gave rise to lengthened 
grade in the nominative singular of some athematic stems 
(§2.2). It is a prediction of the analysis under iterative 
syncope that in these classes the dative and locative forms 
fell together after syncope. Since these cases require a 
fairly lengthy excursus, discussion of the dative and locative 
will be reserved for separate analysis (§2.4). 

As usual, the accent in the accusative plural shifted 
after stage IV was achieved, and so *H e wyom(+s) becomes 
*Hc\vy e m(+s), and *m e nt6ym(+s) gives *ment c ym(+s). Like all 
accusatives plural with a stem-final syllabic segment, the 
latter form shows lengthening of that segment in Indo-Iranian, 
as discussed below (§3.3.4). 

The reduced vowel in the root reverted to full grade in a 
weak stem like *p t ty- > Vedic pati-, and so the same 
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development should have taken place in several other open- 
inflected i- and u-stems: cf. pasu-, sdkhi- ‘friend’, madhu-, and vdsu-. 
On the other hand, where this restoration of full grade in the 
weak stem should not be expected to have occurred, the root 
vocalism of either the strong or the weak stem was extended 
throughout the paradigm: so pitu- ‘juice, nourishment’, sisu- 
‘infant; young (of animals)’, and *krtu- ‘making’ (only in the 
accusative plural kftvah ‘times [indicating frequency]’), show 
weak vocalism of the root, while an-, avi-, and kratu- show 
strong. 10 Likewise, though the root structure of close- 
inflected /- and n-stems demands the assumption that strong 
and weak grades originally alternated in the root, among 
direct cognates there is in general a single ablaut grade 
reflected, e.g. Vedic asi- ‘sword’ = Lat. ensis ‘sword’ 
(<*Hnsi -); and Vedic matt- = Lat. mens ‘mind’, Gothic ga-munds 
‘remembrance’, Lith. mintis ‘thought’, OCS pa-m^tb ‘remem¬ 
brance’ ( <*mnti -). Such regularity suggests that a single 
alternant was generalized already in Proto-Indo-European. 

The vocative singular of i- and n-stems presents some 
striking difficulties. In other athematic classes the vocative 
is identical to the bare strong stem without lengthened grade, 
and so except for the i- and n-stems it would be possible to 
say that the vocative singular of athematic nouns could always 
be formed directly from the original strong stem. But the 
usual reconstructions of the vocative singular endings for i- 
and n-stems are *-ey and *-ow (or *-ew), respectively (as 
Szemerenyi reconstructs them—see Table 2.3c above). The 
problem is a particularly thorny one: see Winter (1969). In 

actuality, however, it is an oversimplification to say that /- 
and n-stems ended in *-ey and *-ew in Proto-Indo-European, 
because outside of Sanskrit there is contradictory evidence. 
In fact, it cannot be doubted that originally the vocative 
showed the alternants *-eyl*-i and *-ewl*-u, because in 

Avestan and Gothic there are both full- and reduced-grade 

10 The connection of pittih with Lith. piitus ‘midday meal’ (<*peiiu-), 

and with thematic Av. po/Owa ‘fat’, Skt. petva- ‘ram, wether’, is at best 

dubitable; and Pokorny’s (1959:1.531) collocation of cognates to Gothic 
hardus ‘hard’ and Horn. Kpaius ‘strong’ justifies his opinion that kratuh 
is only distantly related to these. The stem SiSu- appears not to have any 
morphologically parallel cognate. 
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forms (e.g. Av. azi beside aze, to a'zay- ‘serpent’, and 
Gothic sunu beside sunau, to sunus ‘son’), while Greek shows 
only the reduced grade (e.g. 6<jx, to o<J>i<; ‘serpent’, and tttixu 
to irfixus ‘forearm’). On the other hand, as with Sanskrit, 
Baltic and Slavic have generalized the full-grade alternants, 
e.g. Lith. nakte (to naktis) = OCS nostb (to nostb ‘night’), 
and Lith. sunau (to sunus) = OCS synu (to synu ‘son’). 

The PIE distribution of these two forms of the vocative 
is now irrecoverable, but surely it is unlikely that the dis¬ 
tribution was as simple as, say, *-ey in the close-inflected 
stems and *-y in the open-inflected. If the distribution had 
been such, it would be peculiar that Vedic does not preserve 
it, since otherwise Vedic maintains quite well the distinction 
between open- and close-inflected types. In that event perhaps 
the original distribution was governed by external sandhi 
conditions. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter (§1.9) 
that while R e - does not become a syllabic consonant at the 
beginning of a word unless the resonant is *y or *w (and then 
probably not in all morphological classes), word-final - e R 
apparently does; but at the same time it was suggested this 
situation is the result of the generalization of sandhi vari¬ 
ants. Perhaps then the vocative endings *-ey and *-ew repre¬ 
sent earlier *- e y and *- e w before vocalic initials in the 
close-inflected type. This hypothesis is rather difficult to 
test, since word-final unstressed e y and t w were quite rare: 
there are no other instances in PIE declensional classes. This 
explanation is, at any rate, viable, and iterative syncope 
thus offers a way to account for an anomaly that has otherwise 
remained unexplained. 

Taking into account the changes described above, after 
the development of interconsonantal e R/R e to R the resulting 
PIE paradigms of ‘sheep’ and ‘thought’ should be reconstructed 
as in Table 2.3h. Excepting the locative singular of *Hewis 
and the dative singular of *mntis, discussed below (§2.4), the 
desinences in the table correspond precisely to those recon¬ 
structed under the comparative method, and listed in Tables 
2.3c and 2.3e. 

The genitive plural of close-inflected i- and u-stems, it 
can now be seen, is of particular importance, as the desinen- 
tial vowel is short: on the dialectal level, *mntiHom gives 
*mntiyom, while *HewyoHm gives *Hewyom. Why Szemerenyi posits 
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an original genitive plural ending with a short vowel for the 
close-inflected stems (as in Table 2.3c) is not clear to me, 
but this appears to be precisely correct. This genitive with 
short u is then the source of the vocalism of the Celtic and 
Slavic genitive in *-om (§2.1), while all other IE languages 
leveled *-dm into the close-inflected /- and u-stems. Evidence 
for this claim is to be found in Greek, since the genitive 
plural of Attic i- and w-stems accents the antepenult (e.g. 
rrokewv, iriixewv), an anomaly that is not encountered in any 
other athematic class. Of course normally in Greek the accent 
is restricted to the last two syllables when the ultima is 
long. This one anomaly is understandable if the PIE close 


sg. nom. 
voc. 
acc. 
gen. 
dat. 
loc. 
instr. 

pi. nom. 
acc. 
gen. 


*Hewis 

*Hewi 

*Hewim 

*Hewyos 

*Uewyey 

*HewyeH 

*Hewyes 

*Hewyns 

*HewyoHm 


*mniis 

*mt}tey 

*mnioys 

*mnteyH 

*mnleyes 

*mnlins 

*mntiHom 


Table 2.3h. Late PIE paradigms of 
open- and close-inflected /-stems. 


inflection was *-iHom, and the usual Greek ending -tnv was not 
leveled into the Attic i- and u-stem genitive plural until 
rather late. Cf. Schwyzer (1939—50:1.572), who explains the 
accent as analogical to the genitive singular; and see also 
§3.4 below. 

The instrumental is also of particular interest, for the 
support it lends the theory of syncope. In the Vedas there is 
more than one instrumental singular desinence for i- and u- 
stems. The usual masculine t-stem ending is -ina, but five 
stems, all in the Rigveda, have -ya. Two of these are open- 
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inflected stems, pdtya and sakhya, and no other open-inflected 
/-stem is attested in the instrumental singular. Another is 
urmya, to urmi- ‘wave, billow’. Although this noun usually 
takes close inflections, it is not surprising to find here a 
relic open inflection, since the word has one more stem con¬ 
sonant than do most close-inflected /-stems, and so actually 
has a structure, like an open-inflected stem: Pokorny 
(1959:1.1140) reconstructs *u\-mi-, or in syncopic terms per¬ 
haps *w e lH e my e s (corroborated by the Avestan cognate varomis), 
so instr. sg. *w e lH e myeH. The fourth instrumental in -yd is 

pavyd ‘felly’, which clearly has the structure of an open- 

inflected /-stem, but which is classed with the close- 
inflected stems on the basis of nom. pi. pavayah —no other 
distinctively close- or open-inflected desinence is attested 
for this noun in the Rigveda, and so there is as much justifi¬ 
cation for classifying this stem with the open-inflected group 
as with the close-inflected. Finally there is rayi- ‘wealth’, 

to which is attested instr. sg. rayyd, beside rayina, each 

once in the Rigveda. Kuryfowicz (1935:36-7) has shown that 
this stem ought to be derived from PIE *reHy-, which provides 
an alternation between, e.g., acc. sg. *rellim > Vedic rayim, 
and gen. sg. *reHyds (with analogical e for by stem regular¬ 
ization, as with ari-, dvi-, and kratu-, above), giving raydh. 
Such alternations resulted in two separate paradigms for nouns 
of identical meaning, rayi- and rai-, both stems having been 
extended throughout the paradigm, as pointed out by Wacker- 
nagel and Debrunner (1896-1954:3.214). This means that rayyd 
is an analogical creation, formed by adding -yd to the stem 
ray- found in the nominative and accusative singular, etc. The 
form rdya, the phonologically regular reflex of instr. sg. 
*reHyeH, is attested more than thirty times in the Rigveda. 
And so rayyd is of no great phonological importance, though 
neither is it surprising that rayi- should be one of the five 
Vedic stems with an instrumental in -yd, since this was cer¬ 
tainly an open-inflected /-stem before the loss of the laryn¬ 
geal in the root. 

The facts are even clearer as regards the u-stems. Four 
masculine stems, all in the Rigveda, add -va in the instru¬ 
mental singular, while all other stems add -und. The four are 
paid-, kratu-, si$u-, and parasu- ‘axe’. The first three are 
open-inflected stems; the last has open-inflected structure, 
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though it is attested in the Rigveda with close inflections 
(gen. sg. paraSoh, acc. pi. parasun). It should be remembered 
that already in the Rigveda the open inflections of /- and u- 
stems are nearly obsolete—except for fossilized krtvah, 
which became indeclinable, they are in fact preserved only in 
the Rigveda, and no later text. Likewise there is just one 
neuter instrumental singular in -vd: mddhva, an open-inflected 
stem. There are no i-stem neuters of any sort attested in the 
instrumental singular in the Vedas. The feminine i- and u- 
stems have a different variety of instrumental singular end¬ 
ings, but these are a different problem altogether, and of 
small relevance here, since all open-inflected and w-stems 
are either masculine or neuter. The Avestan evidence is 
slight, but tends to corroborate this analysis: YAv. hasa = 
Vedic sdkhya, and GAv. xraQwa, YAv. xraQwa (beside GAv. xratu) 
= Vedic krdtva. 

All other Vedic masculine i-stems take -ind in the in¬ 
strumental singular, which clearly then is the ending of the 
close-inflected type. The provenance of this inflection is 
disputed. The most popular view is that -nd has been adopted 
by analogy to the n-stem instrumental singular ending—see 
Brugmann (1897-1916:2.2.192), and for further references, 
with some other suggestions, see Wackernagel and Debrunner 
(1896-1954:3.148). But there is no reason to suppose the n- 
stem endings were ever analyzed as including the stem-final 
-n-: this would render the n-stem endings rather anomalous, 
while without the -n- they are no different from the endings 
of other athematic classes. Rather, -n- in the instrumental 
ending here appears to be a prop-consonant, a hiatus-filler 
that is encountered elsewhere in Indo-Iranian inflection. For 
example, the Indo-Iranian genitive plural ending -ndm only 
follows vowels: the original ending -dm, without the nasal 
consonant, is retained in consonant-stem declension. Clearly, 
the -n- serves to fill the hiatus between a stem-final vowel 
and the desinence, and was inserted when in Indo-Iranian the 
genitive plural ending was standardized as which had 

formerly been in alternation with *-Ham and *-Hm. The same 
function accounts for the -n- in the nom.-acc. plural of 
neuter a-stems: the original ending was *-eH > Ilr. -d (as it 
is in Avestan, and usually is in the Vedas), and when the 
usual nom.-acc. neuter plural ending -i (<*-//) from other 
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classes was added analogically in Indie, -n- was inserted into 
the hiatus, giving Skt. -ani. This explanation also accounts 
for the Rigvedic neuter i- and u-stems with endings in -n-, 
e.g. Rigvedic dat. sg. mddhune, which became standard in the 
later language (Wackernagel and Debrunner 1896-1954:3.132). 
Apparently the normal athematic endings were simply added to 
stems with vocalic finals, and -n- was inserted: the -n-, for 
instance, is not found in the middle cases, where it would not 
have stood between vowels. This account also explains the 
present problem, the origin of the Indie endings -ina and 
-und, since they, too, apparently were formed by adding the 
usual athematic instrumental singular ending to a stem with 
vocalic final. Why this analogical creation was necessary is 
explained by iterative syncope, which suggests that the PIE 
ending was *-eyH. This ending would most likely have given 
Indo-Iranian *-ay, and thus fallen together with the dative 
and locative singular (§2.4). 

To conclude this examination of the instrumental singu¬ 
lar, then, it may be observed that just as with all the other 
weakest cases, in the instrumental singular there is a differ¬ 
ence between the open and close inflections of the i- and u- 
stems. This is an observation missing from the standard hand¬ 
books of Indie and Iranian grammar because the underlying 
regularity really only becomes discernible, and the apparent 
exceptions explicable, under the predictions generated by the 
theory of syncope. 

Finally, there are the diphthongal stems, usually desig¬ 
nated a subclass of the root-stems. However, it can now be 
seen that the diphthongal stems differ from other root stems 
in the same way that i- and u-stems do. The diphthongal stems 
in fact provide strong evidence for the columnar accent as¬ 
sumed for i- and n-stems before the accent shift. For in¬ 
stance, Skt. gduh ‘head of cattle’ has the peculiar case-forms 
gen. sg. goh (=Av. gSus ) and acc. pi. gdh (=GAv. gd), pointing 
to PIE gen. sg. *g w ows, acc. pi. *g w d(n)s. These forms become 
understandable once it is assumed that the diphthongal stems 
had the same columnar accent as their polysyllabic counter¬ 
parts, the i- and w-stems. But when the accent shifted in the 
i- and w-stems, it was unable to shift in the diphthongal 
stems: e.g., Pre-IE gen. sg. *g w awa-s(a) is syncopated to 
*g w dws, and acc. pi. *g w awa-m(a) to *g w awm(+s), leaving no other 
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vocoid for the accent to shift to. The locative and dative 
singular fell together, and were redifferentiated by the ana¬ 
logical addition of the ending *-ey in the dative, just as 
with the and n-stems (§2.4). This explains why there is a 
full-grade ending in Vedic dat. gave (=GAv. gavoi, YAv. gave : 
Vedic loc. sg. gavi) but not in the genitive. This also ex¬ 
plains why there is root accent in dat. gave, instr. gdva, 
gen. pi. gdvam, etc. (all with analogical desinences), even 
though this is a monosyllabic stem, and so should have ac¬ 
cented desinence in the weak cases: in the original dative the 
accent did not shift, and the analogical addition of the 
ending *-ey did not alter the place of the accent. As for the 
lengthened grade in the strong cases, this appears to have 
originated in acc. pi. *g w owms, where it may be assumed that w 
was lost in Proto-Indo-European before a final consonant clus¬ 
ter, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. The 
form *g w 6ns then developed to *g w as in Indo-Iranian. This ana¬ 
lysis makes better sense of the Greek evidence: the usual 
reconstruction of the PIE accusative plural is not *g w ons but 
*g w ds (see, e.g., Schwyzer 1939-50:1.577, and Pokorny 1959: 
1.482), presumably modeled after acc. sg. *g w om, where it 
is assumed the diphthong *ow has become *o before word-final 
*m —the conditioning factor, one assumes, is in part the 
labiality or sonority of the final consonant. Therefore it is 
usually assumed that only Doric p<os corresponds to Vedic gah 
and GAv. gi, while Ionic-Attic fious (in Homer beside analog¬ 
ical Poas) is modeled after acc. sg. (3ouv, which then, it must 
be supposed, is in its turn modeled after nom. sg. pons. But 
now it is not necessary to assume that the PIE accusative 
plural was analogical. Rather, by Osthoff’s law *g w dns gave 
Pre-Greek *Povs, which then regularly gave Doric Pus and 
Ionic-Attic Pous: cf. Doric t<ds acc. pi. def. article or 
demonstr. pronoun = Ionic-Attic tous, Cretan-Argolid tovs; and 
Ionic p*Cs ‘month’ = Doric p/rjs (<*pii>s < *mens, cf. gen. 
|i.T)vos). The form *g w owms predicted under syncope provides an 
especially probable environment for the loss of V, though 
conceivably the same loss could have occurred under some 
external sandhi conditions in the accusative singular, and 
certainly would have occurred under all conditions if the 
vocalism of the accusative plural was leveled into the accusa¬ 
tive singular (cf. Gk. Zt\v < *dyewm). With analogical 
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extension of the long vowel into all the strong cases, the 
Proto-Indo-European paradigm then should have included 
nom. sg. *g w ows, acc. *g w 6m, and acc. pi. *j i> w ons, which are pre¬ 
cisely reflected in Vedic and Avestan, and which would 
render Pre-Greek *pous, *(3<ov, and *pdvs. It is necessary only 
to assume then that in Ionic-Attic the vocalism of nom. sg. 
(Sous and acc. pi. (Jovs (<*Povs) was extended to the accusative 
singular, while in Doric the vocalism of acc. sg. (Jtov and acc. 
pi. (J&s (<*(i6vs) was extended to the nominative singular, 
which is fkus in Doric. These separate analogical developments 
are rendered probable by the different developments of the 
accusative plural in Ionic-Attic and Doric, weighting in dif¬ 
ferent directions the probability of which stem form would be 
generalized, by determining whether the stem (lou- or (Itu- would 
predominate in the strong cases. This analysis is perhaps 
preferable to the usual explanation of the Greek forms, since 
it makes the non-Doric forms more phonologically correct, and 
so obviates some particularly complex analogical developments 
in those dialects, along with the assumption that Doric should 
be oddly less analogy-prone than all the other Greek dialects. 

Vedic dyauh ‘heaven; day’ has some weak case-forms like 
those of gauh: gen.-abl. sg. dyoh and loc. sg. dyavi. The 
Avestan cognate is attested just once, gen. sg. dyaos, pre¬ 
cisely corresponding to the Vedic genitive. Lat. abl. love 
perhaps directly reflects the PIE locative, in which case it 
corresponds precisely to Vedic dyavi ; but it can also be 
explained as analogical, since, at any rate, analogy has 
certainly played a role in the formation of the other cases in 
the paradigm, e.g. dat. lovi ( <*dyew+ey ) and acc. lovem 
( <*dyew+tp: Leumann and Hofmann 1928:67). Beside this stem 
*dyew- in the weak cases, there is another, *diw-, which is 
considerably commoner in Vedic, e.g. in gen. sg. divah, loc. 
sg. divi, etc. This is the only stem found in the weak cases 
of the Greek cognate, e.g. gen. sg. Ai(f)6s : nom. Zeus < 
*dyews, cf. acc. Zfjv. It is possible to explain the weak stem 
*dyew- as an Indo-lranian innovation modeled on the paradigm 
reflected in Vedic gauh. But perhaps a more plausible solution 
is to assume that two originally separate but similar words 
existed side by side in Proto-Indo-European, one with columnar 
root accent, and the other with normal variable accent. The 
one meant ‘heaven’ and the other ‘day’. Originally the two 
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were formally identical in the strong cases (excluding the 
accusative plural), and that explains how the two paradigms 
fell together in Indie and Greek. There is evidence for this 
analysis in the fact that aside from the paradigms of Vedic 
dyauh and Gk. Ztus, the weak stem *diw- from this paradigm is 
reflected only with the meaning ‘day’. It is attested in 
several languages, and in some Indie and Greek relic forma¬ 
tions: Arm. tiw ‘day’; Lat. dius, interdius ‘by day, during 
the day’ (from gen. *diwos, with Latin syncope), biduum, tri- 
duum ‘space of two (three) days’; Gk. evBios adj. ‘at midday’ 
(based on *ev Sift, cf. evvvx 1 - 04 * ‘in the night’); Skt. diva 
‘by day’ (originally instrumental of dyauh, but with root 
accent: cf. gen. divdh, dat. dive). It is true that the stem 
*diw- is found in some words associated with the meaning 
‘heaven’ rather than ‘day’, but these words are not based on 
the weak stem of the paradigm in question. Rather, they are 
distinct formations belonging to other stem types: examples 
are Vedic divam ‘heaven’ (o-stem) and divya-, diviyd- ‘heav¬ 
enly’ = Gk. Blos, Lat. dius ‘divine’ (yo-stems). One further 
piece of evidence for this analysis is the gender distribution 
in the Rigvedic paradigm. In the strong cases the word may be 
either masculine or feminine, while in the weak cases it is 
always masculine. The mixing of genders in the strong cases is 
comprehensible if there were originally two paradigms, since, 
as pointed out above, the two paradigms would have been iden¬ 
tical in all the strong cases except the accusative plural. 
Clearly some changes have affected the Vedic gender dis¬ 
tribution, since it is regulated by case rather than by stem, 
but it is easy to see how distribution by stem could have 
developed into distribution by case. For instance, the stem in 
the strong cases is always dyo- or dydu-, except for two 
cases: weak stem vocalism in the nom. pi. dlvah (once in the 
Rigveda, beside normal dydvah 22 times) cannot possibly be 
original, and so this form is most likely analogical to the 
other exception: acc. pi. divah (also divdh, each twice) is 
the etymological reflex of the accusative plural in the para¬ 
digm of the PIE word for ‘day’, with variable accent (but not 
‘heaven’, with columnar accent, from which should be expected 
*dyah, though the actually attested form is dyun [24x]—see 
below, §3.3.4). In addition to being the only strong cases 
with weak root vocalism, these two exceptions are also the 
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only feminine forms with stem div-. On the other hand, al¬ 
though the stem div- is otherwise always masculine, so also 
the stem dyo- in the weak cases is always masculine. It is to 
be supposed, then, that originally the two stems were of 
different gender, and a single gender was extended throughout 
the weak cases, thereby converting gender distribution by stem 
into distribution by case, and that explains why the stem div- 
is feminine in the strong cases. The only internal evidence 
for identifying the original gender of the two is acc. pi. 
divah, divdh, pointing to feminine 'day’ and masculine 
‘heaven’. The gender of the latter is corroborated by the 
maleness of the Indo-European sky deity. Significantly, the 
Vedic confusion of gender is paralleled in Latin, where dies 
could be either masculine or feminine already in the prelit¬ 
erary period (Leumann and Hofmann 1928:368). 

Usually grouped with the diphthongal stems is the stem 
reflected in Vedic nauh ‘ship’ (gen. navah), Doric Gk. vafs 
(gen. vaos, cf. Horn, vrpis, gen. vi^os), Olcel. nor (gen. nos, 
dat. noi ), OIr. ndu (a-stem), Lat. navis (/-stem), etc. But 
the word is rather unlike Vedic gduh, inasmuch as it has 
variable accent, lengthened vocalism in the root throughout 
the paradigm, and no weak cases comparable to Vedic gen. goh- 
Reconstruction with a laryngeal explains all of these differ¬ 
ences, in addition to accounting for the a-quality of the root 
vowel. If it is assumed that like the other diphthongal stems 
and //-stems this word originally had columnar accent that 
shifted in the weak cases, it is possible to reconstruct nom. 
*ndHawd-s(a) > *ndHwds > *neHw e s > *neHus, and gen. 
*ndHawa-s(a) > *ndHwas > *ndHwas > *n r Hwos. The stem vowel 
was regularized, as usual, and then after anteconsonantal 
*-eH- developed to d in the weak cases and the nominative 
plural, this vowel was extended to the other strong cases. And 
so unlike the etymon of Vedic gduh, this word had the proper 
structure for the preservation of a desinential vowel for the 
accent to shift to. Therefore the word for ‘ship’ formally 
bears a closer resemblance to the u-stems than to the diph¬ 
thongal stems, and it is only the loss of the laryngeal that 
has made it seem like a diphthongal stem. 

2.4. THE LOCATIVE SINGULAR. There is general agreement that 
the locative singular was a strong case in Proto-Indo-European, 
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and yet it is considered a weak one in Vedic Sanskrit. Prelim¬ 
inary to explaining the locatives of i- and w-stems it is 
necessary to understand why the change took place and when. 
First it will be useful to review the reasons for classifying 
this case as strong in Vedic and weak in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

For Sanskrit nouns and adjectives with variable accent, 
the locative singular regularly has the accent of a weak case, 
e.g. loc. sg. padi (cf. acc. sg. padam ‘foot’), and bhuvi (cf. 
nom. pi. bhuvah ‘earth’). Likewise, in most stem classes with 
quantitative ablaut alternations, the locative singular regu¬ 
larly takes weak grade in the stem, while the strong cases 
take full grade, e.g. loc. sg. pathi (cf. acc. sg. pantham 
‘path’), bhavati (acc. sg. bhavantam pres. part, ‘be’), and 
tasthusi (acc. sg. tasthivamsam perf. act. part, ‘stand’). The 
only counterevidence to classification of the locative singu¬ 
lar as a weak case in Sanskrit comes from the r- and n-stems, 
where it has the vocalism of a strong case, e.g. loc. sg. 
pitari (acc. sg. pitaram : dat. sg. pitre ‘father’) and rajani 
(acc. sg. rajanam : dat. sg. rdjne ‘king’). Contracted forms of 
r- and n-stem locatives (e.g. rajni) are found frequently in 
the classical language, never in the Rigveda, and almost never 
in the Atharvaveda, and so such forms are clearly late ana¬ 
logical developments. 

The popularity of the view that the locative singular was 
a strong case in Proto-Indo-European is undoubtedly due to 
general agreement with the opinion that .the locative ending -/ 
is a secondary suffix, added to an originally bare stem—see, 
e.g., Brugmann (1897-1916:2.2.179) and Burrow (1973:234). The 
basis for this view is that there are endingless locatives 
attested in both Indo-Iranian and Hellenic: e.g., in the Vedas 
appear both ksaman and ksamani ‘on the earth’, and in Greek, 
alev ‘always’ (cf. auav ‘period of time’). The conclusion 
follows almost inevitably that the locative singular was a 
strong case in Proto-Indo-European: if the endingless form of 
the locative is older, then doqbtless this was originally a 
strong case, because it is precisely the noun classes with 
endingless forms (almost exclusively r- and n-stems) that have 
strong-stem locatives in Vedic, regardless of the counterevi¬ 
dence of other stem types. All of this reasoning stands or 
falls on the original assumption, that -i is secondary, and 
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that is an assumption that is difficult to justify. One source 
of doubt is suggested by the thematic locative ending *-oy. As 
is generally recognized, the method of forming thematic end¬ 
ings was to add athematic endings to the theme vowel (§3.4). 
So, for instance, the theme vowel *-o- plus the athematic 
accusative singular ending *-m renders the thematic ending 
*-om, while *-o- plus the athematic dative singular ending 
*-ey renders thematic *-oy. This means that if the thematic 
locative singular ending was *-oy, the athematic ending was 
*-y. The creation of the thematic endings was admittedly later 
than the establishment of athematic endings, but still *-y 
must then have been the normal athematip ending before the 
onset of the dialectal period, and so the enormous variation 
in the form of the locative singular is unlikely to be due to 
the late and haphazard addition of *-y. Rather, the inconsis¬ 
tencies from class to class of noun stems, and even within 
classes, bear the marks of a system disrupted by phonological 
change. Supposing such change can be demonstrated, it will be 
more plausible to begin with the assumption that the locative 
ending was consistently *-y, as in fact Shields (1979) and 
Szemerenyi (1980:150) assume. Given that assumption, the pat¬ 
terns of vocalism predicted by the theory of syncope are 
capable of accounting for the variety of locative types. 

Beginning with the assumption that the locative singular 
was originally a strong case in Proto-Indo-European, it may be 
supposed that it became a weak case not long after the appli¬ 
cation of syncope, by a shift of accent. As with the accent 
shift in the accusative plural, the motivation was to regular¬ 
ize the accent in the paradigm, to form a pattern whereby the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative of both the singular and 
the plural (and, probably later, the dual) had the accent of 
strong cases, while all other cases had accented desinences. 
And so the locative singular did change from a strong to a 
weak case, and it is only a matter of moving that change back 
from the Proto-lndo-Iranian period into Proto-Indo-European 
itself. In fact, all evidence from other IE branches corrobor¬ 
ates that assumption, since it all points to desinential 
accent. The Greek dative formally reflects the PIE locative, 
and Greek root-stems accent the desinence in the dative, e.g. 
<j)Xep( ‘vein’, Tptx( ‘hair’, and aXC ‘salt’. The accent of 
Greek n-stems is not movable; on the free variation between 
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-epi and -pt in r-stems, see below. The accent of Lithuanian i- 
and M-stem locatives is necessarily secondary, since the end¬ 
ing -je, which bears the accent, is a Lithuanian innovation, 
e.g. loc. sg. avyje (cf. Latv. «vi) and sunilje ‘son’ (cf. L.atv. 
loc. sg. tirgu ‘market’, with columnar accent). However, des- 
inential rather than root accent is in itself suggestive (cf. 
nom. pi. avys ‘sheep’), and the suggestion is borne out by the 
accent of Russian a-stems, which corresponds in general to the 
accent of Sanskrit and Greek nouns with variable accent: cf. 
Russ. loc. sg. zemljd ‘earth’, as opposed to acc. sg. zemlju. 

In conjunction with syncope, this accent shift explains 
why r- and «-stems have strong stems in the locative singular, 
while other stem types have weak-stern locatives. In the strong 
cases these stems accented the vowel immediately before the 
-r- or the and so the accent could not shift to the 

desinence: e.g., the locative of stems with the sufTix *-ter- 
ends in -tari in the Vedas, from *-tery < Pre-IE *-tara-y. 
Before the creation of syllabic resonants—that is, after 
syncope, but before the reduction of vowels with secondary 
stress to %—anteconsonantal word-final y might be lost 
before consonants in external sandhi, having no syllabic allo- 
phone: cf., e.g., the loss of m in Vedic instr. sg. asna < PIE 
*HekmneH (§3.2.2). That explains why endingless locatives vary 
freely with those in among the Vedic n-stems. At one time 
they apparently did among liquid stems, as well. In the Vedas, 
endingless liquid-stem locatives are limited to five instances 
of loc. sg. svdh (svar < *suHel) ‘sun’, but more instances can 
be deduced from compounds, e.g. ahar ‘day’ in ahar-divi 
‘daily’, and vdnar ‘forest’ in vanar-gu ‘roaming in the for¬ 
est’: for an extensive list of such forms see Bartholomae 
(1888). Brugmann (1897-1916:2.1.178) considers these com¬ 
pounded locatives better analyzed as accusatives, but to a 
sure endingless locative Av. dvara ‘door’ he compares adverbs 
such as Skt. antdr, Lat. inter ‘within’, and Gk. ii-irep ‘above’, 
and suggests a similar origin for them. For other suggested 
locatives of this type see Benveniste (1935:87-99). End¬ 
ingless s-stem locatives also occur, but are rather rare, e.g. 
Doric aUs ‘always’ (cf. Horn. ai.eC, Attic aeC < *aLfeai, and 
the Attic accusative aua < ’oufoctoi), and Lat. penes ‘in the 
keeping of’ (cf. penus, -oris ‘provisions’). 
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Under this analysis it should be expected that root-stems 
with the strong stem structure (C)CeC- would have locatives of 
the form (C)CeCy, while those with the structure CeRC- would 
have CRCey. This latter form would be indistinguishable from 
the dative, and so presumably *-ey was replaced by *-y from 
the other locative singular type. However, there is perhaps 
some evidence for an original *-ey in the locative singular. 
The reflex of a locative ending *-ey is occasionally encoun¬ 
tered in Iranian, e.g. YAv. zame, (xruzdi-)sme (to zi 
‘earth’) and GAv. ha-damdi ‘in the same house’; for others see 
Bartholomae (1894:125). Vedic -e appears to be a locative 
ending in amredita compounds like dive-dive ‘every day’ and 
vise-viSe ‘in every house’—cf. MacDonell (1910:155), who 
less probably remarks, ‘The frequency of -e as locative of ea¬ 
sterns led to the occasional use of the dative in consonant 
stems; div-e-div-e (for *div-(-div-i) and vis-e-vis-e (for *vis-i- 
vis-i).’ This solution also helps to explain how the Greek 
dative could have come to reflect the PIE locative. Such a 
development is better understandable if the locative and the 
dative were formally identical wherever the locative ending 
was *-ey. It will also be shown that the dative and locative 
singular were consistently the same in the i- and u-stems (see 
below), as well as the i-, u- and a-stems (§3.4). Given such 
extensive formal identity, it is not difficult to see how the 
two cases could have fallen together in Greek, a single set of 
endings being generalized. 

There is perhaps also some evidence for a locative ending 
*-ey in Slavic. There is no trace of a locative ending *-/ in 
Slavic unless, as Ferrell (1967) contends, the Common Slavic 
adverbial ending -z> arose from this. Slavic consonant-stems 
show two locative endings, -i and -e, with no clear-cut dis¬ 
tributional pattern, e.g. OCS kameni ‘stone’ and dbni ‘day’ 
are in free variation with kamene and dbne, respectively. The 
latter ending perhaps represents a postpositional element 
added to an endingless locative; otherwise the endingless 
locative is unattested in Balto-Slavic. The locative ending -i 
could be identical to the Baltic i-stem locative desinence 
-i, but in that event both endings are more mysterious than 
ever, since they must reflect PIE *-i, which is clearly not a 
PIE consonant-stem locative ending. On the other hand, Slavic 
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-/ could as well reflect PIE *-ey, a consonant-stem locative 
ending for which there is some evidence in Indo-Iranian. 

It should now he possible to explain the /- and n-stem 
desinences. The Vedic ending for both open- and close- 
inflected w-stems is -au, though -avi is also used. In the 
Rigveda the close-inflected /-stems take -a or -au, the former 
generally before a consonant, and the latter at the end of a 
pada or (as -av) before a vowel. The open-inflected /-stem 
ending is attested just once in the Vedas: the Rigveda has two 
instances of pdtyau ‘husband’ (beside patau once in the 
Atharvaveda). It is generally assumed that -d reflects the 
original /-stem ending, and -au has been extended from the u- 
stems." In that event -a ought to reflect PIE *-ey, since the 
latter is the ending that the combined evidence of Greek and 
Gothic points to (§2.3), and the ending that congruity with 
the n-stems suggests. The loss of *-y in this ending can be 
attributed in part to external sandhi variations. Brugmann 
(1897-1916:1.1.203 n. 1; 1.2.882-3) hypothesizes that in Proto- 
Indo-European the long diphthongs lost their second 
elements before consonants and in pausa, but not before 
vowels. Thus both nom. dvd and dvau ‘two’ appear in the Vedas, 
alternating under conditions like those governing the varia¬ 
tion in the Rigvedic /-stem locative endings. But the loss of 
y in the ending *-ay is not limited solely to any particular 
external sandhi environment, and it can perhaps be argued that 
Indie shows the further innovation of having lost word-final y 
(but not w) after all PIE long vowels. This rule seems quite 
regular, once the effects of laryngeals are factored out. The 
evidence is as follows: 

In the dative singular of thematic stems, which had *-dy 
in Proto-Indo-European, the only Sanskrit ending is -aya. If 
the PIE thematic dative ending had been allowed to lose its 
final *-y in Indie, this case would have fallen together 
formally with the nominative dual. One supposes the final -a 

nwackernagel (1897:54) supposes this analogical change began in Proto- 
Indo-European rather than in Proto-Indo-Iranian, thereby explaining the f 
in Cypriot irr6Xi.fi. But complex additional changes are required to arrive 
at this form, and the general substitution of the locative ending for the 
dative in Greek argues against it: it is assumed here that Hellenic inher¬ 
ited identical locative and dative singular inflections in the j-stems. 
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was added to the Indie dative ending to prevent that syncret¬ 
ism. The Avestan evidence supports this analysis, since there 
are some Avestan thematic datives in -a, final *-y having 
already been lost, e.g. vasnd ‘will’. Since the usual thematic 
dative ending in the Avesta is -di, perhaps the best explana¬ 
tion is that Avestan reflects the PIE situation, with varia¬ 
tion between -a and -di originally conditioned by sandhi, 
while Indie has carried through the complete loss of -y in 
word-final long diphthongs. Iranian also corroborates the 
Sanskrit locative ending -a < *-ay: cf. GAv. loc. sg. vidata 
‘placement, distribution’, and OP ahifrastd ‘hard justice’, 
beside the Younger Avestan ending -d = Skt. -du. Exceptions to 
the rule that lndo-Iranian *-ay became -a in Indie all seem to 
entail the loss of a laryngeal, and so it may be supposed that 
*-dy became -a before the loss of hiatus where the laryngeal 
had been. (It should be remembered that although the loss of 
laryngeals ought to be dated to Proto-Indo-lranian, the con¬ 
traction of two vowels after loss of an intervocalic laryngeal 
was still not complete in Vedic times: cf. forms like pantu 
and destha- [above, §2.1], and see Kurylowicz 1935:33-40). For 
example, in the present subjunctive middle of thematic verbs, 
the Sanskrit termination -di is proper only to the first 
person singular, whence it has been extended randomly to other 
persons and numbers. This is easily demonstrable from the 
comparative evidence, and particularly from Avestan, where the 
first person singular ending is -di, while all other persons 
and numbers end in GAv. -e, YAv. -e. Since the PIE primary 
first person singular middle ending was *-Hey (Hitt, -hha-), 
the thematic ending ought to be reconstructed as *-e-lley 
(where e is the PIE result of the contraction of the theme 
vowel with the subjunctive vowel), and therefore Skt. -di does 
not violate the rule about PIE *-ey in Indie. In the corres¬ 
ponding athematic forms there are endings both with long and 
short vowels—irregularly in Vedic, but once again in an 
orderly fashion in Avestan. There normally the subjunctive 
vowel contracts with the desinential vowel after loss of the 
laryngeal: e.g., GAv. aojai (to aog- ‘proclaim’) reflects 
*(H)ewg w h-e-Hey. The ending with short diphthong appears only 
when an intrusive n is inserted between the subjunctive marker 
and the personal ending, preventing contraction, e.g. YAv. 
stavdne, to stav- ‘praise’. Likewise Vedic dative infinitives 
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formed directly from roots usually take -e, but set roots in 
full grade take -ai, e.g. para-dai ‘to give up’ ( <*-deH-ey ). 
The origin of the long vowel in the dative infinitive ending 
-ai in derivative stems is unknown, and this ending may be 
based on the set root ending. As for the dative pronouns, 
feminine demonstratives like Vedic tdsyai and asyai certainly 
contained a laryngeal, while the source of the long vowel in 
the corresponding masc. tdsmai and asmdi is unknown, and could 
as well be due to a laryngeal as to a PIE long vowel. Finally, 
the Sanskrit i-stem dative singular ending -yai must contain a 
laryngeal, since the stem-forming suffix in this class is PIE 
*-yeH- (§3.4). And so once the effects of laryngeals are taken 
into consideration, there does not seem to be any solid coun¬ 
terevidence to the general proposition about the reflex of 
word-final long y-diphthongs in Indie, and it may be stated as 
a rule, with the regularity of a Neogrammarian sound law: PIE 
*ey in word-final position gives Sanskrit d. This should not 
be a surprising development, since other resonants, in addi¬ 
tion to y, are lost under the same conditions in Indie, e.g. 
in the nominative singular of r- and n-stems. 

Given that Vedic -a in the locative singular of close- 
inflected i-stems reflects PIE *-ey, Szemerenyi (1980:110) is 
no doubt right to derive the latter from PIE *-eyy, in accord¬ 
ance with his theory of the origin of PIE lengthened grade as 
compensatory lengthening upon the reduction of geminate con¬ 
sonants. Szemerenyi himself regards the w-stem ending *-ew as 
analogical to i-stem *-ey, but it has been frequently argued 
that *-ew is the result of some regular phonological process 
whereby loss of the final semivowel is compensated by length¬ 
ening: see, e.g., Kuhn (1869:361), Lanman (1877:387), and 
MacDonell (1910:296). It may well be that after syncope, but 
before the reduction of vowels with secondary stress to % and 
the rise of syllabic consonants, word-final *-awy before con¬ 
sonantal initials was assimilated to *-aww, since y had no 
syllabic allophone. These are the same conditions under which 
the locative ending *-y was assumed to have been lost in the 
r- and n-stems. It would not be surprising for such an assim¬ 
ilation to affect the n-stems but not the r- and n-stems, 
since y and w are consonants of equal aperture (or ‘strength’ 
in the terminology of natural generative phonology: see the 
consonantal strength scale devised by Hooper 1976:205-7, with 
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references), and there are none of greater or equal aperture. 
An advantage of this analysis is that it obviates the neces¬ 
sity of assuming that the alternative Vedic w-stem locative 
ending -avi is analogical, as is usually assumed. Rather, this 
is the reflex of *-ewy before vowels, with y vocalized 

later, just as with the accusative singular ending *-m. This 
solution also explains very well why there is lengthening in 
the locative ending -aw, but none in -avi, with which it is in 
free variation. 

The close-inflected /-stem locative ending *-eyy that 
Szemerenyi reconstructs also happens to be the one predicted 
by the analysis of the locative presented here, a claim of 

which is that the /- and w-stem dative and locative endings 
ought originally to have been identical after the /- and w- 
stem accent shift. It is the formal identity of the two cases, 
then, that prompted the reshaping of the dative in the close- 
inflected types. The locative desinence in other athematic 
classes was *-y after syncope, while the dative was *-ey. 
Naturally, then, *-ey-y was regarded as the correct termina¬ 
tion for an /-stem locative, but an unusual dative one, and so 
arose *-ey-ey in the dative, e.g. in Vedic agnaye ‘fire’, YAv. 
anumatde inf. ‘to think alike’, Horn. irroXei ‘city’ (twice 

trisyllabic, with -ei < *-e[]«]ei: Schwyzer 1939-50:1.572). Meillet 
(1914) argues that since the Balto-Slavic and Latin /-stem 

dative ending reflects *-ey (e.g. Lith. dial. dat. sg. avie, 
Lat. ovi ‘sheep’, OCS pyti ‘way’), this should be derived 
from *-eyey by haplology, since the corresponding u-stem 
datives in Slavic and Latin do agree with Sanskrit in re¬ 
flecting *-ewey, e.g. Skt. dat. sg. sunave, OCS synovi ‘son’, 
Lat. domui ‘house’. 

This analysis of the dative and locative of the close- 
inflected /- and w-stems is corroborated by the expected com¬ 
plementary change in the open-inflected stems. Here the dative 
and locative should be expected originally to have ended in 
*-yey and *-wey. Since formal identity of the two cases prompted 
some sort of analogical redifferentiation, and since *-ey was 
consistently the dative ending in other noun classes, while it 
was only occasionally the locative ending (as argued above), 
it was natural for the locative rather than the dative to 
undergo analogical replacement in the open-inflected stems. 
That does appear to be what happened, given the evidence of 
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the Vedic datives kratve and patye, as opposed to the loca¬ 
tives krdtau and patyau, which appear to have borrowed -au 
from the locative of close-inflected w-stems. The last of 
these forms is of particular importance, because of the much- 
discussed fact that the form is patyau rather than patdu 
(though the latter does appear once in the Atharvaveda, per¬ 
haps under the influence of the compounded stem). One expects, 
then, that if the ending -au is analogical, as it assuredly 
is, the ending it replaced had been attached to a stem paty- 
rather than pat-. And so the original locative cannot have 
been structured like the close-inflected locative, which had 
-a < *-e(y) attached to a stem without final y. Therefore it 
is quite probable that the original locative was *potyey , as 
projected here. 



CHAPTER THREE: COMPLEX DECLENSIONAL STEMS 


3.0. SIMPLE and COMPLEX STEMS. The stems examined so far are 
simple stems inasmuch as they either carry no sulTix or carry 
only suffixes that behave accentually as if they were not 
suffixes at all, but part of the root morpheme. The Pre-IE 
suffixes *-ya- and *-wa- have no inherent accent, but conform 
to the secondary stress rule as conditioned by the primary 
accent of the root, with the result that PIE i- and u-stems 
underlyingly show a regular, recurrent pattern of biconson- 
antal clusters. All the remaining declensional stems to be 
examined are COMPLEX stems, since they carry suffixes with 
inherent accentual properties of their own. 

3.1. PRINCIPLES OF ACCENTUATION IN PRE-INDO-EUROPEAN. It 
has been a common assumption among Indo-Europeanists that in 
Proto-Indo-European the accent of complex stems could alter¬ 
nate not only between the stem-forming suffix and the desin¬ 
ence, but between the root and the desinence, as well. 1 So for 
instance Pokorny (1959:1.505) reconstructs a strong stem 
*yenater- ‘(husband’s) brother’s wife’, alternating with weak 
*y e natr- ( *yntr -). This alternation is not attested in any 
language, but since both stems are reflected, one or the other 
having been generalized in each reflecting language, presum¬ 
ably they originally belonged to a single paradigm, e.g. the 

1 See, e.g., Kauffmann (1887:544), Osthoff (1881a:203; 1881b:299), and 
Brugmann (1889:343, 357; and cf. 1897-1916:2.1.233, 293), with the refer¬ 
ences provided there. 
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strong stem in Gk. evaTTip (Horn. nom. pi. eLvcm|>es, with 
metrical lengthening—and for eLvaiepcs, according to Herod- 
ian, Tre()l p-ovriijous Xeljeios) and Lith. Rente, zente (for 
*jente, reflected as Eastern Lithuanian inte, and cf. L.atv. 
ietere, all showing elTects of the regular loss of j before ie 
< *en), and the weak stem in Skt. ytitar-, Phrygian acc. 
LctvotTcpa, Serb, jetrva, and Lat. *janiter- (on which janitrices 
‘brothers’ wives’ is based). But in fact this stem is quite 
unusual, since all other r-stem kinship terms reflect the same 
ablaut grade of the root in all reflecting languages, e.g. 
consistent weak grade in *pH-ter- ‘father’ and *dhuRlJter- 
‘daughter’, consistent strong vocalism in *mell-ter- ‘mother’ 
and *bhreH-ter- ‘brother’. The same consistency is encountered 
among the rc-stems. For instance, stems in PIE *-men- almost 
always have full grade of the root, in all attesting lan¬ 
guages, in those stems that certainly derive from Proto-Indo- 
European (see Brugmann’s examples, 1897-1916:2.1.234-7). And 
in those few instances in which the loot is in weak grade, the 
cognates are in consistent agreement: e.g., to Vedic vidmdn- 
‘knowledge, attention’ cf. Gk. lSjjlojv ‘skilled’ (better, iSp-V 
4>p6vT|(Ti.v Hesychius); and to Vedic siman- ‘parting of the 
hair’, Classical ‘boundary’, cf. Olcel. simi ‘cord’ (OE sima, 
OS simo). Mod. ‘telephone’, suffixed in Gk. Ljjlovux ‘rope of a 
draw-well’. If the roots of such forms originally alternated, 
paradigm regularization must have applied in Proto-Indo- 
European itself. But in that event why were root alternations 
in this one form *yenHter- preserved into the dialectal per¬ 
iod? If all that can be said is that *yenllter- is just somehow 
different, then in fact it is better evidence against than for 
widespread root alternations in complex stems. If, for in¬ 
stance, this word is thought to show root alternations by 
analogy to root-stems, then it is easier to understand the 
word as an analogical creation than as the one r-stem that 
preserves the alternation by means of that analogy. Similarly, 
because stems in *-en- generally show reduced-grade roots 
while those in *-men- show full-grade, it is perhaps slightly 
more credible that the difference is an original one than that 
the two classes have leveled in opposite directions. The only 
other evidence for original root alternations is a very small 
number of forms such as Gk. XqjLfjv ‘harbor’ beside Xequav 
‘meadow’, and &vTp/tjv ‘breath; blast of bellows’ beside ae-quov 
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to Trve€M.a (Hesychius; see Brugmann 1889:343), which need not 
ever have been in paradigmatic alternation. 

Certain theoretical problems also attend the assumption 
that roots originally showed quantitative ablaut alternations 
in complex stems. Supposing weak originally alternated 

with *peH-ter-, it must be assumed either that the strong stem 
originally bore two accents or that full grade of the suflix 
is analogical. While it is not unthinkable that the strong 
stem should have borne two accents, it is then difTicult to 
explain why in the weak cases the word bore just one. And 
while it is also not intrinsically improbable that the vocal¬ 
ism of *-ter- should be the result of analogy, it is still 
simpler to dispense with analogy and assume the suflix origin¬ 
ally bore stress. 

Beginning with the assumption that in complex stems only 
the suflix originally showed apophonic alternations, it is 
possible to explain quantitative ablaut in all declensional 
classes on the basis of a model of the Pre-IE accent based on 
a parallel in a natural language. Classical Greek. It was 
pointed out above (§2.2) that the case endings are generally 
thought to have been separate words at one time. These Pre-IE 
words will be designated CASE-WORDS, as opposed to the ROOT- 
WORDS or STEM-WORDS that formed the stem. The accent and 
ablaut differences between strong and weak cases may be at¬ 
tributed to the inherent accentual properties of the case- 
words. The case-words that formed the weak cases threw their 
accent onto the last syllable of the preceding word, just as 
enclitics do in Greek: e.g., the enclitic indefinite pronoun 
tIs throws its accent onto avOpumos ‘man’, giving avfyxjnros tus 
‘a certain man’. Among root-stems, presumably in Pre-Indo- 
European the stem-word had its own accent before it acquired 
the accent of the enclitic. Later, but still before syncope, 
its own accent was eventually lost under the general principle 
that a single Pre-IE word (containing no open juncture) ought 
to have a single primary accent—and the two elements did 
come to be perceived as a single word. This principle of the 
elimination of one of the two accents will be called POLYTONY. 
It is a common phonological process in natural languages, and 
is even found at later stages in Indo-European development, 
e.g. in the accentual treatment of the verb augment (§4.2), 
and in most Vedic compounds. In Pre-Indo-European it is 
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always the former of two accents that is eliminated in poly- 
tony. Thus dative singular CaCaCaCa + yd gives CaCaCaCa-ya by 
enclisis, then CaCaCaCd-ya by polytony, and after apocope, 
secondary stress assignment, and syncope, the result is 
CC t CCey. 

The case-words that formed the strong cases carried no 
accent at all, and so did not affect the accentuation of the 
stem-word. So also in Greek there are words that carry no 
accent and do not affect the accentuation of other words—the 
so-called proclitics, a term of modern invention—though in 
Greek the proclitics form a sense-group with the following 
word rather than the preceding one. The Pre-IE equivalents of 
the Greek proclitics will be designated the ATONIC CLITICS, 
since they bear no accent, while the enclitics that throw 
their accent onto the preceding word will be called TONIC 
CLITICS. Thus in the nominative singular, CaCaCaCa + sa gives 
CdCaCaCa-sa, and eventually CeCC e Cs. That the strong cases 
should be formed with atonic clitics and the weak with tonic 
clitics is doubtless because the two types of case-words 
originated in different functional categories: the nominative 
and accusative case-words are usually thought to derive from 
pronouns, and the others from postpositions. 

This analysis applies to the root-stems, while as regards 
the i- and w-stems, apparently the Pre-IE morphemes *-ya- and 
*-wa- were incapable of receiving the primary accent from the 
following tonic clitics in the weak cases: the reason presum¬ 
ably is that they were themselves atonic clitics. Thus pro¬ 
tected from the effects of the tonic case-words, the stem 
accent of i- and u-stems remained columnar up to the time of 
syncope. (Though *-ya- and *-wa- were not capable of receiving 
the accent from the tonic case-words, the latter still doubt¬ 
less lost their accent, just as monosyllabic enclitics do in 
Greek even when the preceding syllable cannot be accented, 
e.g. in Ao-yos tls ‘a certain word’, as explained below.) 

The suffixes of complex stems, also originally separate 
words, had inherent accentual properties in Pre-Indo-European: 
some were tonic clitics, and the others were not enclitic at 
all. So for instance the Pre-IE etymon of Latin nom. sg. 
frater comprises three morphemes, *bharalla + tara + sa. All 
three were at one time separate words, the first two bearing 
their own immobile primary accent ( *bharaHa and *tdra), the 
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third being atonic. When the three words combined to form a 
single word, the two primary stem accents remained intact 
until after the application of syncope, with the result that 
there are two full-grade vowels in the PIE stem *bhrcll-ter-s 
< *bhardlla-tdra-s. Given the principle of polytony above, the 
clear implication is that the juncture between the second and 
third elements of the word was relatively close, while that 
between the first two was relatively open until after syncope. 
This junctural difference of course is to be expected, since 
*-sa was enclitic while *-tara- was not. Historically, then, 
it should probably be assumed, *tara and *sa combined to 
become a single word before *bharalla lost its status as a 
separate word, though all three morphemes constituted a single 
word before the application of apocope. Cf., for instance, how 
OE gen. sg. Swana-wices (place name, Mod. Swanage ) has close 
juncture between the element wic ‘dwelling-place’ and the 
genitive singular inflection -es, and open juncture between 
the two elements of the compound, as demonstrated by the 
genitive plural inflection attached to Swana-. Inflection of 
the first element of compound place names is common in Old 
English: cf. Hrofes-ceaster (Mod. Rochester), Cippan-ham (Mod. 
Chippenham), etc. Pre-IE *bharaI1a-tara-sa thus more closely 
resembles PIE compounds, whose first elements are uninflected. 

In the dative, the tonic case-word threw its accent onto 
the second vowel of *tdra, giving *tara-y, and under polytony 
the former of the two accents was eliminated. Thus results the 
characteristic accentual alternation between what later came 
to be stem and desinence, nom. sg. *bhardFIa+tara-s > *bhrell- 
ters, and dat. sg. *bharaHa+tard-y > *bhreHtrey. 

In addition to suffixes like *tara there are those that 
were enclitic, such as *ra and *na. The latter forms n-stems: 
e.g., nom. sg. *wdrasa + na + sa gives *wdrasd-na-sa by en- 
clisis, then *warasd-na-sa by polytony, and eventually PIE 
*w e rsens > *wrsen > Skt. vrsa ‘bull’. In the dative singular, 
*wdrasa + na + yd gives *wdrasd-na-ya, where the second accent 
has been thrown onto the preceding syllable by *-na-, and then 
*-na- itself has received the accent of enclitic *-ya: cf. how 
in a series of successive enclitics in Greek (‘synenclisis’) 
the accent of each will move one word to the left, leaving the 
last unaccented, as in e£ irep -ns c re p.o£ 4>TyrC ttotc (the example 
is Herodian’s; but cf. Allen 1973:244). Under polytony the 
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dative form becomes *warasa-nd-ya, eventually giving PIE 
*wr e sney > *wrsney > Skt. vrsne. It can be seen now that 
because *na is enclitic, due to polytony n-stems ought always 
to have weak-grade roots, and in fact they usually do. On the 
other hand, stems formed with non-enclitic suffixes ought not 
to be affected by polytony; so it is not surprising that stems 
in *-men-, formed with Pre-IE non-enclitic *mana (itself ap¬ 
parently formed from non-enclitic *ma plus enclitic *na) for 
the most part have full-grade roots. 

Yet not all stems with non-enclitic suffixes have full- 
grade roots, e.g. *pH-ter- and *dhugH-ter-. The explanation 
for this irregularity takes the form of a second accentual 
principle in addition to polytony. In Greek there is a general 
rule that two acutes may not stand in adjoining syllables. So 
for instance when enclitic tIs stands after a paroxytone like 
Xo'yos the result is not **X6"yos us (like avOponros tls) but 
Xo-yos us ‘a certain word’. The final syllable of a perispo- 
menon may receive the accent of the enclitic (e.g. iraiBes 
uves ‘certain children’) because, for accentual purposes, a 
circumflected vowel or diphthong is equivalent to a geminate 
vowel with an acuted first element. The Greek elimination of 
one of two adjoining acutes was not originally limited to the 
results of enclisis, since the barytonesis of oxytones before 
non-enclitics within a phrase in the Byzantine accentual sys¬ 
tem seems to be due ultimately to the same cause. The some¬ 
what different Alexandrian system corroborates this assump¬ 
tion: for details see Schwyzer 1939-50:1.386-7 (esp. Zusatz 
1, with references), who concludes that originally a final 
acute was always converted to a grave before an accented 
initial, and in the Alexandrian system the rule was extended 
to all monosyllables within a phrase, regardless of whether 
the following initial was accented, but became restricted in 
its application in regard to words of more than one syllable. 
This principle of elimination of one of two successive accents 
will be referred to as HOMOROTONY. Note that in Greek, it is 
the second of two accents in the same word (i.e. as the result 
of enclisis) that is eliminated in homorotony, while it is the 
first when the two straddle a word boundary. 

Homorotony in Pre-Indo-European eliminates the first of 
two adjoining accents. This explains why there are a few stems 
in *-men- with weak roots: they originally had root-final 
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accent, e.g. Pre-IE *wayadd + mdna gives neuter wayada+mana by 
homorotony, and so PIE *wy e dmen > Skt. vidmdn-. Likewise, PIE 
forms such as *ptlter- and *dhugljter- apparently also suffered 
homorotony. 

Whether a given Pre-IE word functions as a tonic clitic, 
an atonic clitic, or a non-clitic is largely predictable on 
the basis of sentence accent. In Proto-Indo-European, finite 
verbs apparently were of low prominence as regards sentence 
accent, while nouns and adjectives were prominent (Brugmann 
1897-1916:1.2.951-4). (Degree of prominence here refers 
simply to the fact that not all primary accents in a sentence 
are equally emphatic, regardless of whether emphasis amounts 
to a property of pitch or stress.) This, for instance, is the 
situation in the Vedas, where non-initial finite verbs are 
enclitic in independent clauses; and it is true in all modern 
Germanic languages, and dating back to the earliest Germanic 
records, as indicated by the patterns of poetic meter and 
alliteration. PIE pronouns apparently occupied a middle posi¬ 
tion between nouns and verbs, having both enclitic and non¬ 
clitic forms, as in Greek and Sanskrit. Supposing the same 
relative scale obtained in Pre-Indo-European, an organized 
clitic pattern emerges. Tonic clitics throw their accent onto 
declensional stems, since the stems carried greater accentual 
prominence than the clitics themselves, regardless of whether 
those clitics were pronominal, adverbial, or particulate in 
origin. Accordingly, none of the original case endings is non¬ 
enclitic, since all Pre-IE case-words necessarily were less 
prominent in terms of sentence stress than the nouns and 
adjectives to which they became attached. On the other hand, 
there are no tonic clitics attached to verb stems: the per¬ 
sonal endings either have no accent (i.e., reflect atonic 
clitics) or are non-clitic. This distribution makes sense if 
the personal endings were originally pronouns, as is generally 
supposed, since verbs are accentually less prominent than non¬ 
enclitic pronouns (i.e. the non-clitic endings), but are more 
prominent than enclitic pronouns (that is, the atonic clitics 
that formed the unaccented endings). 

So, too, in declension non-clitic suffixes tend to have 
readily identifiable semantic properties. For example, PIE 
*-ter- forms nomina agentis and kinship terms, some of the 
latter having originally been nomina agentis, e.g. *pHter- 
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from the Pre-IE root *pafla- ‘protect’, as in Hitt. 1. sg. pa- 
aff-ha-as-mi ‘protect’ and Skt. pati ‘protects’. Thus Pre-IE 
*tara almost certainly was originally a noun, just as, for 
instance, Eng. -man was originally a separate noun in workman, 
Englishman, etc. Similarly, PIE *-men- forms nomina actionis, 
and so this very likely was also a noun in Pre-Indo-European. 
On the other hand, the semantic properties of tonic clitic 
suffixes are not as clear. Particularly ill defined is the PIE 
suffix *-n-: Brugmann remarks, ‘Die geschlechtigen en-Nomina 
waren von uridg. Zeit her vorzugsweise Bezeichnungen von 
Lebewesen, die neutralen en-Substantiva irgendwelche Gegen- 
standsbenennungen, z.B. Korperteilnamen’ (1897-1916:2.1.292); 
and Schwyzer suggests, ‘In den etymologisch durchsichtigen 
Bildungen hat das Suffix seit alters substantivierend- 
individualisierende Bedeutung’ (1939-50:1.486). Given the 
relative semantic vagueness of Pre-IE *-na-, it is less likely 
to have been a noun; or, at any rate, if it was originally a 
noun it must have become a mere suffix long before *tara and 
*mana did. And so it is not surprising that *-na- is enclitic, 
while *-tara- and *-mana- are not. 

This relationship between the functional class of a mor¬ 
pheme and its accentual behavior in clisis is of the first 
importance in establishing the credibility of the theory of 
Pre-IE accentuation presented here, since it can now be seen 
that the theory is not motivated solely by its ability to 
generate forms to which syncope will correctly apply. Rather, 
it has independent motivation in the observed prosodies of 
natural languages, and so might be regarded as plausible 
regardless of the plausibility of the theory of iterative 
syncope. 

3.2. THE jv-STEMS. These are of two types, those formed with 
the suffixed element *-en-, and those in which *-en- is part 
of a larger suffix, the most common suffixes being *-men- and 
*-wen-. The ablaut differences between the two types demon¬ 
strate well the Pre-Indo-European accentual principles out¬ 
lined in the preceding section. 

3.2.1. Stems in *-en-. The PIE stems in *-en- are not a 
very productive class in Vedic Sanskrit, and so this class 
serves well to illustrate the effects of syncope. As remarked 
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above (§3.1), these stems generally show weak grade of the 
root. Of the 45 stems listed by Wackernagel and Debrunner 
(1896-1954:2.2.176-9), including r/n-stems, iln- stems, etc., 
20 have clearly weak-grade steins, showing either zero grade of 
the root or a syllabic resonant, e.g. uksdn- ‘bull’, plihdn- 
‘spleen’, svdn- ‘dog’, etc. The accent is usually on the stem¬ 
forming suflix, though there are several exceptions in which 
the accent must have shifted, e.g. vrsan- ‘bull’, yuvan- 
‘youth’, and udhan- ‘udder’. Another, sakthdn- ‘thigh’, only 
appears to reflect full grade, though in fact the etymon is 
*sng-th-; and three more may be supposed to reflect syllabic 
nasals before resonants: kanydn- ‘virgin’ (cf. Gk. kcxlvos 
‘new, fresh’), dhdnvan- ‘bow’, and dhdnvan- ‘desert’—though 
these are in fact probably stems in *-yen- and *-wen- (see 
Meillet 1937:156-7), and so may reflect full-grade roots. 
Likewise *vanan- in vdnan-vat- ‘possessing; belonging to one¬ 
self’ probably derives from the root van ‘win’ (Grassmann 
1964:1207), in which case it may reflect *wnHen- (cf. Vedic 
part, -vata-, Class, vanita-)', but the etymology is ‘unklar’ 
(Wackernagel and Debrunner 1896-1954:2.2.179). Nearly all the 
remaining roots do not in related forms show any weaker grade 
than they do in these stems. So for instance the root vocalism 
a is never further reduced between obstruents, and in these 
forms it may be assumed that PIE *, was restored to full grade 
between obstruents, as usual: the forms are tdksan- ‘carpen¬ 
ter’, sakdn- ‘ordure’, dadhdn- ‘curds’, and cdksan- ‘eye’. So 
also full grade is restored after an initial resonant or 
laryngeal, since these consonants were not interconsonantal, 
and so could not become syllabic: the forms are yakan- ‘liver’ 
(rather than *ikan see §1.9), mahan- ‘greatness’, majjan- 
‘marrow’, asthan- ‘bone’ (cf. Hitt, ha-as-ta-i ‘skeleton’), 
and probably ydvan- ‘light half of the month’ (etymology 
unknown); and likewise there is restoration of full grade in 
dhan- ‘day’, asdn- ‘blood’, and aksdn- ‘eye’, regardless of 
whether their etyma began with laryngeals. Two other roots 
show no ablaut grade weaker than lengthened grade in Indie, 
raj- (in raj an- ‘king’) and as- (asdn- ‘mouth’): both n-stems 
are apparently based on the corresponding root-stems (which 
are attested in Sanskrit), and possibly arose in Indo-Iranian 
itself, since neither is attested in any other branch. The 
stems panthan- ‘path’ and manthan- ‘whirling stick for fire’ 
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are analogical according to Wackernagel and Debrunner (also 
demonstrated above, §2.2). The stem dsan- ‘stone’ is attested 
only in the weak cases in the Vedas (instr. sg. dsnd, gen. 
dsnah), and so these forms most likely reflect instr. *dsmna 
and gen. *dsmnas to asman- (as discussed below, §3.2.2): cf., 
for instance, instr. sg. mahind beside mahimna, to mahiman- 
‘greatness’. This leaves just three Vedic stems in PIE *-en- 
with undeniable full-grade roots, gambhan- ‘depth’, dosdn- 
‘forearm’, and yosan- ‘maiden’. But all three of these stems 
are found only in Indie, and so may be dialectal innovations. 
In the first two instances there are related Indie stems of 
other classes on which the n-stems may be based, gambha-, 
gambhara-, and do-', and yosan- is one of the two feminine 
stems in -an- in Indie, and so is almost certainly a late 
creation, since this class is assumed to have comprised only 
masculines and neuters in Proto-Indo-European. 

Under the analysis offered here it should be expected 
that word-initial resonants in stems in PIE *-en- should not 
normally be syllabic, and yet there are six such stems in 
Indie. In fact, however, these six seem to have lost initial 
laryngeals. Naturally it is difficult to prove or disprove the 
existence of root-initial laryngeals in specific forms, since 
their traces are considerably fewer and less reliable than 
traces of laryngeals in other positions. Still, there is 

evidence in two cases. The stem rbhv-an- ‘dextrous’ (cf. rbhu- 
‘skilful’) is related to rdbhate ‘grasps’, which shows length¬ 
ened reduplication in the perfect. The stem uddn- ‘water’ is 
related to unatti (3. pi. undati) ‘wets, moistens’, and as 

Beekes (1969:67) remarks, the structure of verbal roots with 
nasal infix leads one to expect two consonants before the 
infix. For the other four stems there is no remarkable evi¬ 
dence for or against an initial laryngeal: they are uksan- 

‘bull’, rsa-bhd- ‘bull’ (cf. Horn. dpCTTqv ‘male’), udhan- ‘udder’ 
(cf. Gk. ou0ap, ou0aTos ‘udder’ < *-n-t-os), and uran-a- ‘lamb, 

ram’. The last probably requires no initial laryngeal for 

explanation, but reflects *vuran- (Pokorny 1959:1.1170), from 
*wrren-, with antevocalic syllabic r by Sievers’ law. 

Under syncope it should be expected that biconsonantal 
roots may appear in zero grade when suffixed with PIE *-en-, 
and that is true of those that end in resonants, svdn- ‘dog’, 
jmdn- ‘path’, and vi-bhvan- ‘far-reaching’. However, 
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biconsonantal roots ending in obstruents do not take zero 
grade under these circumstances: cf. yakan- ‘liver’, Sakan- 
‘ordure’, asan- ‘blood’, and ahan- ‘day’. The reason seems to 
be that the former type is capable of samprasarapa: Svan- has 
the weak stem sun-, though uncompounded jman- is not attested 
in any weak case in the Vedas, except the locative, originally 
a strong case (§2.4); and, as usual, the compounds do not show 
weakening of the stem in the weakest cases. On the other hand, 
while a weak case-form such as gen. sg. Saknah might directly 
reflect the results of syncope ( *kek w nos < *k e k w nos), the strong 
case-form nom. sg. *kk w ens would have been rather anomalous 
and phonetically difficult. And so it is not surprising that 
each of these four stems in -an- with a biconsonantal root end¬ 
ing in an obstruent is a r/n-stem, adopting innovative case-forms 
in -r- in the strong cases, e.g. nom. sg. yakrt, asrj (also 
dsrt ), and sdkrt : Gk. rfiTap ‘liver’ (gen. -ocros < *-n-tos), 
eap ‘blood’, and Koirpos ‘ordure’. Cf. Kurylowicz (1964:105-6), 
who also recognizes that root structure is relevant to the 
origin of these heteroclitic stems, though he assumes that the 
forms in -n- are innovations. But the root accent of the forms 
in -r- is peculiar (there ought not to be any alternation in 
the place of the accent in polysyllabic stems in Indie), and 
is perhaps best explained if it is assumed these forms are 
artificial creations with accent in imitation of the strong 
cases of root-stems. This explanation will not account for all 
heteroclitic stems, e.g. udhan- ‘udder’ and Gk. iiScop, -a-ros 
‘water’; but it is necessary anyway to assume some difference 
of construction for forms like these latter ones, since the 
-r- suffix is not in weak grade (nom. udhar). 

3.2.2. Stems in *-men- and *-wen-. The stems in *-men- 
are agent nouns (masculine) and verbal abstracts (masculine or 
neuter). In both Greek and Sanskrit the neuters almost invari¬ 
ably have root accent (one exception: vidmdn- ‘wisdom’, which 
is certainly archaic), almost invariably with full grade in 
the root, and so apparently the place of the accent is ori¬ 
ginal. On the other hand, the masculines may be accented 
either on the root or the *-men- suffix. The regular ablaut 
difference between stems in *-men- and those in *-en- can be 
explained if it is assumed, as suggested above (§3.1), that 
*na was a tonic clitic in Pre-Indo-European, while the element 
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*ma, to which it was added to form *mana, was not. Thus stems 
in PIE *-en- have weak-grade roots, due to polytony, while 
stems in PIE *-men- may have full-grade roots, since Pre-IE 
*mana, being non-enclitic, was still a separate word, or was 
separated by open juncture, at the time that the rule of 
polytony applied. Stems in *-men- with weak-grade roots appar¬ 
ently accented the final vowel of the root-word before apocope 
in Pre-Indo-European, and so later lost that accent due to 
homorotony. 

The evidence regarding the original ablaut alternations 
of the suffix *-men- is inconsistent. In Greek neuter stems 
the suffix is consistently in the weak grade, while it is 
never so in the masculine stems. In Gothic the suffix is never 
in reduced grade, though zero grade is reflected in the plural 
of neuter namo ‘name’, e.g. gen. pi. namne. Armenian also 
provides evidence for zero-grade forms (see Godel 1975:97-9). 
A distributional peculiarity of the vocalism of the neuter 
stems is that when the suffix appears in the reduced grade it 
always takes the form *-mn-, never *-mn- (though the latter is 
found in Gothic ja- and yd-stem derivatives of stems in *-men-, 
such as witubni ‘knowledge’ and wundufni ‘wound’, where -ubn- 
and -ufn- reflect *-mn cf. *-mn- in lauhmuni ‘lightning’, 
but *-mn- in ME levene. Mod. levin). This peculiarity suggests 
that *-mn- is a post-syncopic innovation (since *-C-m e n-V- 
ought to give *-C-mn-V-, instead), and corroboration for that 
assumption will be offered below. 

If in fact *-mn- is a post-syncopic innovation, then the 
*-men- suffix originally showed quantitative ablaut alterna¬ 
tions between full and zero grade (with lengthened grade 
arising later), but no reduced grade. The Vedic evidence 
supports this analysis. The declension of Vedic stems in -man- 
differs in several ways from the pattern seen in other lan¬ 
guages, and shows some apparently archaic features. One pecu¬ 
liarity of Vedic declension is that among both the masculine 
and the neuter stems, according to the standard handbooks, in 
the weak cases the suffix takes the form - man - after roots 
ending in a consonant (e.g. instr. sg. dsmana ‘stone’), while 
after a root ending in a vowel the suffix may be either -man¬ 
or -mn-, often in free variation, e.g. instr. sg. bhumana 
beside dat. sg. bhumne ‘abundance’. The form -man-, however, 
never appears after a short vowel, e.g. instr. sg. aryamnd 
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‘comrade’, mahimna , varimnd ‘expanse’, never **aryamdna, etc. 
(Forms with a short vowel before the sufTix are actually quite 
rare, and involve post-syncopic developments, as demonstrated 
below.) For masculine stems there is a regular accentual 
difference associated with this ablaut difference: weak cases 
with -man- always have the accent of the strong cases, whether 
it falls on the root or the suffix, while weak cases with -mn- 
always have accented desinence. Accounting for this accentual 
difference reveals a great deal about the prehistory of the 
stems in -man-. The type with accented desinence is clearly 
archaic: this is where the accent should have fallen in Proto- 
Indo-European, and at any rate desinential accent is not 
likely to be due to an innovation, since the accent falls on 
the stem in the strong cases, and so such an innovation would 
represent a pointless complication rather than a simplifica¬ 
tion of the paradigm. The accent of the type with -man- in the 
weak cases then appears to be analogical, since it is always 
that of the strong cases. The most economical way of account¬ 
ing for the Vedic accent is to assume that it originally fell 
consistently on the desinence in the weak cases, but that 
subsequently it shifted, wherever it could, to the vowel that 
carried the accent in the strong stem, in accordance with the 
principle that polysyllabic stems in Indie have columnar ac¬ 
cent. It did not shift in masculine stems with -mn- because in 
Vedic, at any rate, almost all masculine stems in -man- are 
accented on this suffix in the strong cases, and so the accent 
had no vowel in this suffix to shift to in the weak cases. The 
accent did shift, however, in neuter stems with -mn-, because 
Vedic neuters of this class are almost invariably accented on 
the root. And so the place of the accent in the Vedic weak 
cases depends on the ablaut grade of the suffix, rather than 
vice versa. What then accounts for the variation in that 
ablaut grade? Certainly it is somehow due to the weight of the 
preceding syllable. It should be assumed either that origin¬ 
ally there was always a vocoid between the m and the n, and it 
was syncopated when a vowel preceded the suffix (as assumed, 
for instance, by MacDonell 1910; this syncope would of course 
be separate from and quite later than the syncope that is the 
subject of this book), or the suffix originally was always 
-mn-, and a vocoid was epenthesized when the suffix was pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant. There are several reasons to choose the 
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latter alternative. It is difficult to justify positing a 
syncope rule that applies only to the n-stems, while the 
domain of application of an epenthesis rule may be easily 
restricted to the environment of triconsonantal clusters, 
since this environment is of limited occurrence. In fact, such 
an epenthesis rule is already assumed for Indo-European—it 
is Sievers’ law. That at any rate explains why the n of the 
suffix may be syllabic, while the m may not. It also accounts 
for the free variation between *-mn- and *-mn- in forms like 
instr. sg. bhumdna and dat. sg. bhumne, since the application 
of Sievers’ law is quite irregular (it ought not actually to 
be called a law anymore), as illustrated above in the discus¬ 
sion of Seebold’s Anschlussregel and the (-stems (§§1.3,1.9). 
And it accounts for the fact that the suffix is -mn-, never 
-man- < *-mn-, when it follows a short vowel in Vedic. Another 
reason to suppose the vocalism of the suffix in the Vedic weak 
cases is due to epenthesis rather than syncope is that some 
archaic forms point to a zero-grade suffix. So for instance 
Av. raoxsna- ‘shining’, Lat. luna ‘moon’, and Pruss. lauxnos 
all reflect thematized forms of a stem *leuksmn- (cf. Lat. 
lumen ‘light’); and Skt. budhna-, OE botm, and, with meta¬ 
thesis, Gk. -iruvSalj and Lat. fundus ‘bottom’, reflect *bhudhmn-\ 
cf. Gk. 'iTuOp.'fjv ‘bottom’. 

If the reduced-grade form of the suffix *-mn- is due to 
Sievers’ law, then it follows that originally the suffix 
always took the nonsyllabic zero-grade form *-mn- in the weak 
cases, arid that is what the theory of iterative syncope pre¬ 
dicts. For example, Pre-IE instr. sg. *Hdka+mana-H(a) is syn¬ 
copated to *Hak+mndH, giving PIE *HekmneH. With the Indie 
accent shift this is reflected directly in Vedic asna (with 
simplification of the consonant cluster), while the same PIE 
form when affected by Sievers’ law gives the commoner Vedic 
form asmana. The apparently facultative nature of the applica¬ 
tion of Sievers’ law may perhaps be attributed to paradigm 
regularization whereby m was restored in the weak cases by 
analogy to the strong, and thus arose *HekneII and *HekmneH > 
*HekmnneH side by side in the instrumental case. Such paradigm 
regularization of consonantism is especially clear in the 
stems in *-wen-, where Vedic has, for instance, instr. sg. 
gravna ‘pressing stone’ rather than *grauna or, more likely, 
*grona with dissyllabic o < PIE *-eHu-. Rather, -av- has been 
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leveled into the weak cases from the strong, e.g. acc. sg. 
gravanam. This also explains why forms like Av. raoxsna- and 
Skt. budhna-, above, show loss rather than vocalization of *-m 
there was no paradigmatic alternation between *-mn- and *-men- 
in such forms, and thus no model for the restoration of *-m-, 
as there was in as(ma)nd. 

Stems in *-men- with a short vowel before the suffix, 
which are few, necessarily result from post-syncopic develop¬ 
ments, since the final vowel of the Pre-IE root-word ought 
always to have been eliminated, either by syncope or homoro- 
tony. Most of the relevant forms show post-syncopic vocaliza¬ 
tion of an interconsonantal laryngeal, e.g. Vedic instr. sg. 
mahimnd ‘greatness’, varimnd ‘width’, and Gk. TcXapuiv ‘sup¬ 
porting strap’ (cf. fut. TXfjaopou ‘bear up, endure’). (Vocal¬ 
ization of an interconsonantal laryngeal is also attested in 
Skt. duhitar-, Gk. Ov-ydrnrip ‘daughter’, §3.3.1.) 2 Greek shows 
some instances of thematization of the root under Sievers’ law 
conditions, e.g. kt^pov- ‘protector’, -rpyepov- ‘leader’, and 
aKpepov- ‘twig’; but Indie shows no trace of this epenthesis. 
Vedic aryamdn- ‘comrade’ ( = Av. airyaman) is an Indo-Iranian 
coinage. The one truly puzzling exception is Gk. ovopa, Lat. 
nomen, etc. ‘name’. The etymology of this word is unknown— 
see, e.g., Cowgill (1965:156) and Beekes (1969:229-30); for 
other references see Bammesberger (1984:140-1). Perhaps the 
word is a post-syncopic formation based on the pronominal stem 
*(e)no-, *ono- (Pokorny 1959:1.319-21) found in Gk. (4)k€lvos 
‘that’ (<Ve evos), Skt. masc.-neut. instr. sg. anena ‘this, 
that’. Gothic anpar ‘other’, etc.—thus the concept ‘name’ 
in Proto-Indo-European represents ‘thisness’. Because (as 
Cowgill argues) an initial laryngeal seems unlikely, this word 
must have some such unusual history, since *no- does not have 
anything like normal PIE root structure. 

3.3. THE /t-STEMS. There are three types of nouns belonging to 
the class of r-stems: 1) nouns denoting familial relationships, 

2 Admittedly, the spontaneous vocalization of interconsonantal laryn- 
geals is typologically suspect, given Bell’s findings about the syllab- 
icity of syllabic consonants (§1.5). Yet I still find this the most 
plausible explanation, especially since it is only laryngcals and no 
other consonants that are thus affected. 
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as OHG muoter ‘mother’, zeichur ‘brother-in-law’, etc.; 
2) agentive nouns from verbal roots, e.g. Lat. stator ‘attend¬ 
ant’, and potor ‘drinker’; and 3) a few others of no clearly- 
delined semantic type, primarily Arm. asit ‘star’, Av. nar- 
‘man’, and Skt. usr- ‘dawn’. The three groups will be examined 
here in turn. 

3.3.1. The r-stem kinship terms. Skt. duhitar- and Gk. 
Orryarrip ‘daughter’ both reflect PIE *dhugHter-, assuming the 
laryngeal caused aspiration of *g in Indo-lranian, as first 
suggested by Kuryfowicz (1935:53). This assumption is corrob¬ 
orated by the Avestan cognate, GAv. dugadar-, YAv. duybar-: 
PIE *H is consistently lost in Avestan internal syllables (see 
Insler 1971), and then a voiced aspirate is required in order 
for Bartholomae’s law to apply correctly—i.e., *-ght- > Pre- 
Av. *-gdh-. However, the syllabic laryngeal is not reflected 
in any other language: cf. Gothic dauhtar, Lith. dukte, OPr. 
duckti, etc. This apparent loss of *// is explained under the 
analysis of complex stems proposed above (§3.1), where it was 
suggested that this word is composed of Pre-IE non-enclitic 
*tara added to a root-word with an accented final vowel, 
*dhawagaHa. Under the principle of homorotony the primary 
accent of the root-word was lost, and so after syncope there 
was an alternation between strong *dhw c gllter- and weak 
dhw e glltr-. (Presumably homorotony applied on an iterative 
basis in the latter form, e.g. dat. sg. *dhawdgaHa+tdra-y(a) > 
*dhawagdtla+tard-y. Note also that the secondary stress rule is 
assumed here and throughout to have applied before the law of 
homorotony.) The laryngeal was thus consistently nonsyllabic, 
just as it was originally before the non-enclitic suffix in 
the etyma of Vedic instr. sg. mahimna ‘greatness’ varimna 
‘width’, and Gk. Te\ap.d>v ‘supporting strap’, and was similarly 
vocalized in Greek and Indo-lranian, as argued above (§3.2.2). 
It is usually assumed instead that *// has been syncopated in 
the reflexes of *dhug}lter- in all other IE branches. But it is 
difficult to explain why a medial vowel should have been lost 
in some of these languages, while loss of consonantal *H is 
normal. 3 

3 The possibility thus arises that the regular loss of medial schwa in 
Germanic (see Bennett 1978) and Balto-Slavic (see Brugmann 1897-1916: 
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Since *dhugllter- is of a kind with the PIE word for 
‘father’, the latter might be expected to show zero grade of 
the root, i.e. strong *pllter- and weak *pUtr-. This is because 
of homorotony: Pre-IE *pafld tdra sa yields pre-syncopic *pallu t 
tara-s. Kuiper (1942:21-5) does in fact argue that the laryn¬ 
geal was nonsyllabic in the weak cases, and this position has 
gained a certain amount of credence: see Hoenigswald (1965:99 
n. 24) and Beekes (1969:8). But the details of Kuiper’s ana¬ 
lysis suggest some difficulties. His most important funda¬ 
mental assumption is that initial / in the paradigm of the 
Avestan reflex of this word must derive from an Indo-Iranian 
voiceless aspirate that was aspirated by.the laryngeal, and 
that this aspiration can only have taken place if the laryn¬ 
geal was nonsyllabic. Thus he assumes that the laryngeal was 
syllabic in the strong cases (e.g. acc. sg. *pljterm > Av. 
pitaram), but nonsyllabic in the weak—e.g. dat. sg. *pHtrei 
> *phtrai > *ftrai > *fBrai > *fhrai > fahroi. This hypothesis 
is designed to explain not only the initial / in some of the 
Avestan weak cases, but also the irregular appearance of /' < 
*// in the paradigm. However, the hypothesis does not accom¬ 
plish this latter end. Under Kuiper’s analysis Av. i should be 
expected to appear in the strong cases and not the weak; but 
in fact no strong case of the Gathic Avestan word has i, while 
one weak case does. The forms are listed in Table 3.3.1. 
Likewise there are several instances in Younger Avestan of i 
lost from the strong cases, while it is found in the weak 
dative singular. Kuiper acknowledges most of these exceptions, 
and attributes them variously to analogy, dialectal borrowing, 
and defective notation, but as it turns out, the exceptions 

1.1.177-8; and Watkins 1965:117-8) may consistently be explained as loss of 
a consonantal laryngeal. The change of Proto-Balto-Slavic *-eRHC- to 
*-eRC- in particular makes better phonological sense if *// in this se¬ 
quence was nonsyllabic: the loss of a syllabic laryngeal here when two 
syllables were reduced to one, without loss of an intervening consonant, 
is perhaps a less natural assumption than lengthening of the vowel upon 
loss of a consonantal laryngeal, which lengthening may be attributed to 
preservation of syllable quantity. This of course is not the first time it 
has been suggested that the laryngeal in such forms was nonsyllabic in 
Proto-Indo-European: see, for example, Pinault (1981), and on the typo¬ 
logical problem involved, see note 2 to this chapter. 
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are in fact as numerous as the forms predicted correctly. In 
short, given the cooccurrence of forms with and without i in 
apparently free variation, it seems unlikely that the appear¬ 
ance of i in this paradigm can be predicted on the basis of 


GAv. 


YAv. 


sg. nom. pta, ta, pata 

pita, pito, pta, pata 

acc. pataram 

pitar am 

dat. fjhrdi, piOre 

piOre 

du. acc. 

pilar a 

pi. nom. 

patard 

acc. 

fihro 

dat. 

ptarabyo 


Table 3.3.1. The attested forms of Avcstan pitar- ‘father’. 


PIE conditions. And of course it also is not clear why */H/ 
should have been syllabic in the strong cases and not in the 
weak, considering this is not an alternation with any known 
parallel in Proto-Indo-European. Insler (1971:573 n. 2), who 
assumes that *11 was syllabic throughout the paradigm in Proto- 
Indo-European, suggests that it was retained wherever its loss 
would result in a monosyllabic form, and exceptions in the 
paradigm are due to analogy. But the exceptions seem rather 
many. Perhaps rather the appearance of / was originally condi¬ 
tioned by external sandhi—originally it appeared only when 
the initial p was not preceded by a vowel. The evidence of the 
Gathas tends to support this analysis, since, with few excep¬ 
tions, forms of pitar- that appear after a word ending in a 
consonant, or at the beginning of a line of verse, have / in 
the root, while forms that appear after a word ending in a 
vowel have either a or no vowel in the root. In these latter 
instances the a is epenthetic, having been inserted sometime 
after the loss of i : this is demonstrated by spelling variants 
in the manuscripts (e.g. pta beside pata, Yasna 45.11), as 
well as by the meter (e.g., in regard to the same example. 
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patd must be scanned as one syllable in order to make a seven- 
syllable b-verse, the usual number in Yasna 45). And so dat. 
sg. piQre appears at the end of a verse, after the word puQram 
(Y. 44.7), while the other dative form fahroi appears after a 
word ending in a vowel, yd (Y. 53.4); likewise although the 
nominative singular is attested four times in the Gathas, i is 
consistently missing, and the word consistently appears in the 
middle of a line, after a word ending in a vowel. There is one 
exceptional case-form: acc. sg. pataram is attested twice in 
the Gathas, once in the middle of a line after vimhaus 
(Y. 31.8), and once at the beginning of a line, where the preced¬ 
ing line ends with the word dat (Y. 45.4); and in both in¬ 
stances the meter confirms that pat- stands for pi-. The 
former instance is perhaps explicable because the word-final 
consonant is s, which is unlikely to have had much of an effect 
on the syllabication of the following consonant group. 

The Younger Avestan evidence also tends to support this 
analysis, since it involves just three exceptions among four¬ 
teen attestations (Yasht 10.117; Yasna 11.4; and Videvdat 
12.1), in addition to one exception in a fragmentary Pahlavi 
version of Videvdat 7.72 (see Bartholomae 1961:905). 

That the laryngeal should originally have been vocalized 
only when the word was not preceded by a vowel in external 
sandhi is an assumption that accords with the argument ad¬ 
vanced above (§2.2) that root-stems originally showed similar 
epenthesis of a vocoid in the weak cases, but not in compounds 
that placed a vowel before the root, e.g. gen. sg. *pdos > 
*p e dos ‘foot’, but Av. fra-bda ‘forefoot’, Skt. upa-bda- 
‘din’, etc. Further evidence that the root of the PIE word for 
‘father’ was in fact reduced to zero grade, and that the 
laryngeal was only later vocalized, is afforded by the accusa¬ 
tive plural of the word in Avestan, a form examined below 
(§3.3.4). 

The usual Neogrammarian explanation for the consonantism 
of the Avestan word is that the stem fahr- reflects *ptr- (see 
Bartholomae 1895:223 n. 2 to §400; and Brugmann 1897— 
1916:1.2.645), and this explanation makes fine phonological 
sense in view of other phonological developments in Avestan 
(assuming loss of *H in Avestan whenever it was not vocal¬ 
ized). The initial cluster *ptr-, it should be remembered, 
arose only when preceded by a vowel. The usual development 
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of PIE *-tr- in Avestan is to -0r-, e.g. in puQrd ‘son’ ( = Skt. 
putrah). It may be assumed that in the resulting *pQr- the p 
was aspirated (and then spirantized) by contact with 0, just 
as k was aspirated for the same reason in vaxahru- n. ‘saying’ 
(cf. Skt. vaktra- n. ‘mouth’). The change of */Br- to */8r- is 
also paralleled in vaxa&ra-, and is due to voicing dissimila¬ 
tion of continuants (Bartholomae 1895:165). And finally normal 
Avestan anaptyxis yields the weak stem fahr-. This analysis 
offers several advantages over the explanation of the aspira¬ 
tion by means of the laryngeal. Perhaps most important, it is 
now no longer necessary to regard either fahroi (Kuryfowicz 
1935:67) or piQre (Kuiper 1942:182) in the dative singular as 
analogical. Both are etymological reflexes, the only differ¬ 
ence being that one shows loss of PIE *//, with the attendant 
changes in consonantism, while the other (the non-postvocalic 
form) retains *//. And so now it is possible to see that ini¬ 
tial /- and the retention of *11 are actually in complementary 
distribution in the weakest cases. In the strong and middle 
cases the loss of *11 entails no changes of consonantism, 
because those changes are all initiated by the change of *t to 
0—a change that could not take place in the strong and 
middle cases, since t there never appeared before nonsyllabic 
r. This analysis also prevents any violation of the belief 
held by most laryngealists that the laryngeal reflected in 
this word is not one that ought to have aspirated a voiceless 
stop in Indo-Iranian (assuming the root is the same one re¬ 
flected in Hittite pa-ah-ha-as-mi ‘protect’). At any rate it is 
an advantage that this explanation does not require the as¬ 
sumption that Indie has leveled the nonaspirated variant from 
the strong cases throughout the paradigm of pitdr-, given that 
in similar instances it seems always to have been the aspir¬ 
ated variant that was generalized, as in panthah and duhita, 
and the stems of verbs of the ninth class, such as muthntiti, 
‘shakes’, grathndti ‘ties’, srathnite ‘slackens’, etc. Finally 
this explanation is preferable because the rules employed in 
this analysis must be posited for Avestan, anyway, to account 
for forms like puQrd and vaxahra-, and more particularly forms 
like acc. pi. nafabro in the paradigm of YAv. naptar- ‘des¬ 
cendant’, where precisely the same changes have occurred with¬ 
out the presence of a laryngeal (cf. Skt. naptar - ‘descend¬ 
ant’, Lat. neptis ‘granddaughter’). Therefore the laryngeal 
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explanation requires rules that are a needless complication of 
the grammar, the rules of which are already sufficient to 
account for the consonant alternations. 

The etymon of Latin frater ‘brother’ was examined above 
(§3.1), and mater ‘mother’ is of the same type. Somewhat 
different is PIE *dHywer- (or *dHeywer-) ‘husband’s brother’, 
which is difficult to classify. It may reflect either Pre-IE 

*daHaya-wa- plus tonic clitic *ra, or Pre-IE * dull ay d (or 
*daHdyd) plus non-enclitic *wdra: although PIE *-wer- is not 
attested as a suffix, the w certainly does not belong to the 
root, since */dHeyw-/ does not have an admissible PIE root 
structure (Meillet 1937:156-7). In the former instance one 

might expect syncope to produce a weak stem *d e /ly e wro- > 
*dHyuro-, and in the latter instance *dH e y+wro- (or *dHey+wro-), 
presumably developing to *dHywro-. The attested IE forms pro¬ 
vide no reliable evidence: none of the weakest cases of Vedic 
devar- is attested, and Greek, Armenian, and Balto-Slavic all 
reflect *dHywer- in the weakest cases, a stem that is cer¬ 
tainly analogical (see below). The Germanic forms appear to be 
based on the PIE weak stem: the evidence of OE tdcor is debat¬ 
able, but OHG zeichur assuredly reflects PGmc. *taikur-, since 
PIE *-er- is preserved in OHG unstressed syllables—cf. fater 
‘father’, muoter ‘mother’, bruoder ‘brother’, and tohter 
‘daughter’. 4 Assumption of a PIE weak stem *dflyur- perhaps 
also explains the velar consonant in these Germanic forms. Its 
source is disputed: Liden (1897:36-7) suggests that the 

4 The usual assumption is that PIE *-er- is also preserved in Old 
English unstressed syllables, and that is probably true, e.g. in ofer 
‘over’ (like Gk. imep). But the standard handbooks also assume fcrder 
‘father’ shows such preservation (see Brunner 1965:32; and Campbell 1959: 
138), and that seems quite unlikely in view of modor ‘mother’, broSor 
‘brother’, and dohtor ‘daughter’. Rather, the principle governing the 
quality of the unstressed vowel here appears to be the vowel harmony 
that affects vowels arising from the Old English vocalization of final 
resonants (see Brunner 1965:129; and Campbell 1959:151), such that the 
unstressed vowel is e (or /) after a front vowel, and o (or u) after a 
back vowel, e.g. in fugol ‘bird’ < Pre-OE *fugl-, but <ecer ‘field’ < *<rcr-. 
In that event it must be assumed that the Old English kinship terms 
reflect the PIE weak stems in *-rr- (or, considerably less likely, stems 
in PIE *-tor-), leveled throughout the Pre-OE paradigm. This explanation 
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intrusive consonant has been taken over from some lost Ger¬ 
manic cognate of Lith. laigonas ‘wife’s brother’ (accepted by 
Georgiev 1980:200-1; rejected by Seebold 1982:174-5, with 
bibliographical discussion); and Austin (1946, 1958; cf. Lehmann 
1952:50-1) argues for a laryngeal origin. The former explana¬ 
tion is not impossible, but while it provides a source for the 
change, it does not provide a motivation, and that weakness 
combined with the nonattestation of any Germanic cognate to 
the Baltic word makes the suggestion seem rather conjectural. 
The latter explanation is unlikely because the laryngeal is in 
the wrong place in the etymon. Assumption of a PIE alternation 
*dflywer-l*dflyur- provides a motive for the insertion of a non- 
etymological consonant into the stem in Proto-Germanic: at 
that time the PIE biphonemic sequence *ay before a consonant 
became a monophonematic diphthongal unit, and so to prevent 
such an anomalous alternation as PGmc. *tai.wer-l*ta.jur- 
(where the point marks the syllable boundary, and ai is a 
single segment), a consonant was inserted into the weak stem, 
thereby regularizing the first syllable. Avoidance of the same 
extreme alternation also explains why the strong stem was 
leveled into the weak cases in the cognate languages, since 
anteconsonantal *ai < PIE *lly in these languages also became a 
monophonematic unit. The paradigm regularization is especially 
evident in Homeric Greek, since here the difference between 
the strong and weak stems of r-stem nouns is otherwise pre¬ 
served rather well. That the Homeric weak stem of SaYjp 
(<*8aiff|p) is not original is suggested by the fact that the 
Homeric weak cases of these r-stem kinship terms consistently 
show zero grade in the stem-forming suffix (e.g. gen. pi. 

accounts for the difficult form gen. sg. wuldurfadur in Ccedmons Hymn , 
for expected *wuldurfcedar: Gmc. *a in the second elements of Old English 
compounds may appear as a rather than (Campbell 1959:141), and thus 
Pre-OE *r was vocalized as ur rather than nr in -fadur Thus it is 
unnecessary to resort to Bammesberger’s (1983) explanation of -ur in 
this form as analogical to the dative plural (PIE *-[--mis), or to 
Hoffmann’s (1976:597) comparison to the Sanskrit ending -ur (as in gen. 
sg. pitur ‘father’). And so OE tacor does after all provide some evi¬ 
dence that the PIE weak stem was not *dHywer-, despite the Greek, Armen¬ 
ian, and Balto-Slavic evidence, since PIE *-er- should then have been 
preserved in this word. 
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iraTfkuv, cf. analogical Attic iraTepwv), except that the Homeric 
genitive plural of Sdrjp is Saepoiv (the only weak case at¬ 
tested). And so the original genitive plural may well have 
been ‘Borupoiv (<*8aj,upaiv < *dHyuroHm), and this at any rate is 
probably the best explanation why 8acpu>v must be scanned as a 
spondee at the two places where it occurs in Homer, given that 
it replaces *8aup<av. I have seen no other explanation for this 
scansion. 

PIE *swesor- ‘sister’ remains intractable, and cannot be 
explained as the product of syncope, since two full-grade 
vowels cannot be separated by a single consonant except as the 
result of analogical developments. That the origin of *swesor- 
really is different from that of other r-stem kinship terms is 
suggested by the fact that the latter always have *-er- rather 
than *-or- in the strong cases—cf. Vedic acc. sg. svasaram 
and Gk. copes' irpocnfiKovres, atryyevets (Hesychius; also cop' 
Ovyanip, avei|«.6s). All the commonest etymological speculations 
about this word lend themselves readily to the assumption that 
it is a fairly late creation. The most popular view is that it 
represents the reflexive pronominal stem *swe- (as in Skt. 
poss. svd-, Gk. pron. e, and Gothic poss. swes, also contained 
in PIE *swekru- ‘husband’s mother’ and *swekuro- ‘husband’s 
father’) and *sor-, meaning ‘woman’ or ‘wife’, if this element 
can be abstracted from Latin uxor ‘wife’, and from the femin¬ 
ine forms of PIE ‘three’ and ‘four’, as in Skt. ti-srdh and 
OIr. teoir (<*tisores ), and perhaps some other forms. Such a 
construction could not be very archaic, since it is not prop¬ 
erly a compilation of root and suffix—i.e., it is not com¬ 
posed of elements that ceased to be independent words in Pre- 
Indo-European, like *-ter-, but of elements that remained 
separate words into the PIE period. The same may be said of 
Pisani’s contention (1951:7; 1954:241; and see Mayrhofer 1952) 
that the word derives from *su- ‘(one’s) own’ plus *esdr 
‘blood’, and Szemerenyi’s suggestion (1964:335; 1965:221; see 
also Normier 1980:48-59) that the word is composed of *swe- 
‘kin’ plus *su- ‘woman, mother’. 

3.3.2. Deverbatives in *-ter-. Rather different from the 
kinship terms are the agent nouns in *-ter-, since this is a 
pioductive class, with many dialectal innovations. The accent 
of the Sanskrit forms is of no value for locating the PIE 
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accent, since in Indie the accent has consistently been moved 
to the stem-forming suffix in order to distinguish these words 
from the otherwise identical gerundives in -tar-, which are 
accented on the root—a distinction carefully maintained in 
the Vedas. Moreover, almost without exception among its more 
than 150 stems of this type, Vedic consistently has full-grade 
vocalism of the root. In other IE languages, the root may have 
either full or reduced grade, e.g. *kenstor- in Skt. samstar- 
‘reciter’, but *knster- in Osc. keenzstur ; *bhertor- in Skt. 
bhartdr- ‘bearer’, but *-bhrtor- in Av. a-bharatar- ‘col¬ 
lector’; and *dheIItor- in Skt. dhatar- ‘creator’, but *dhHtor-, 
-er- in Lat. con-ditor ‘founder’, Gk. 0€Tiip ‘man of action’; 
full grade, on the other hand, in Lat. potor ‘drinker’ = Skt. 
pdtar-\ Lat. notor ‘expert’ = Skt. jnatar- ‘one who knows’; and 
Lat. domitor ‘tamer’ = Skt. damitar- (cf. Gk. Bp/rpTjp < 
*dmter). The place of the Greek accent corresponds to the 
quality of the vocalism in the suffix, e.g. VqlaTnp, Xtiuttwp 
‘ plunderer’, -yeveTtip, -yevcTajp ‘sire’, etc. But the Greek ac¬ 
cent has nothing to do with the quantitative ablaut grade of 
the root. Rather, that apparently is always in agreement with 
the ablaut grade in the singular of the original present stem 
of the verb on which the agent noun is based—though the 
present stem itself is not used, as demonstrated by redupli¬ 
cated presents. Homeric examples are dpippp ‘priest(ess)’, to 
apdopai ‘pray’ (<*apfaopai < *[ e ]rweH-o- [with prothesis; cf. 
Skt. ruvati ‘cries aloud’]), fut. apTjcropm; dp,Tyriip ‘reaper’, 
to cqmia ‘reap’ ( <*[ e ]HmeH-o -), fut. ap,f|au»; apvevrrip ‘tumbler’, 
to apveuoi ‘tumble’; Xifcmop, to Xtf£opm ‘plunder’; aporrp 
‘ploughman’, to apoui ‘plough’, fut. apoato; cXa-rip ‘chariot¬ 
eer’, to eXdbi, eXauvfa) (<*eXa-vf-o>?) ‘drive’, fut. eXdaai; 
oXenp ‘destroyer’, to *6Xeo> (>oX€k<d?), oXXup.i ‘destroy’, fut. 
oXeaco, etc. 

In Latin also there is a general correspondence between 
the ablaut grade of the present-tense verb stem and the deriv¬ 
ative noun, e.g. actor ( ago ‘drive, do’), domitor (domo ‘tame’ 
: Gk. BpTfTTjp < *dm-), junctor (jungo ‘join’ : Gk. £euKTrjp, to 
£evryvOp,i), stator (sto ‘stand’ < *sta-o), genitor (genb ‘be¬ 
get’), etc. 

In sum, then, neither the Indie accent nor ablaut grade 
of these agentive nouns can be original, while the combined 
evidence of Greek and Latin suggests the *-ter- suffix was 
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simply added to a form of the stem with the ablaut grade of 
the present-tense verb stem. This may have been the original 
method of forming such nouns, but the fact that Sanskrit 
follows a dillerent system suggests at least that the original 
pattern was not firmly established in Proto-Indo-European, and 
it should be concluded that most agent nouns in *-ter- are 
dialectal innovations. A few undeniably archaic forms are 
identifiable, e.g. Gk. Sottip beside So)tt)p and Sumop 
‘giver’, where the coexistence of weak and full grades is 
perhaps due to the alternation between full and weak grade in 
the athematic present stem (assuming the original method of 
forming these nouns was something like the Greek and Latin 
method). At any rate, if the original method was to add 
*-ter- to the present-tense verb stem, the method almost 
certainly was established after the period of syncope, and so 
only the most archaic forms may be supposed to have under¬ 
gone syncope in the usual manner. 

3.3.3. Miscellanea. There are a few r-stem nouns that 
seem to belong neither to the category of kinship terms nor to 
deverbatives, and so the significance of the r-sufTix in this 
small group is unknown. An original alternation is preserved 
in Gk. dvfip ‘man’, gen. avSpos < *avpos. Outside of the nom¬ 
inative and vocative singular the stem is avSp-, but in poetic 
usage it is often avep-, and it may be assumed that originally 
the strong stem was avep- and the weak *avp-. Arm. ayr 
(<*aner ), gen. arn (<*arn- < *anr-) corresponds precisely to 
the Greek word, and together these cognates suggest an initial 
laryngeal, lost in Skt. nar-, Av. nar-, Alb. njer-, etc. The 
laryngeal is confirmed by the lengthening in the Vedic com¬ 
pounds su-nara- ‘delightful; young son’, su-nrta- ‘grandness’, 
and su-nrtdvat-, su-nrtavan- ‘grand’ (cf. Olr. sonirt ‘strong’ 
for the meaning). And so may be reconstructed PIE nom. sg. 
*Hnir (<*liners), acc. *Hnerm, gen. *IInros ( <*II e nros , with the 
regular development of *n before sonorants, §1.6), etc. The 
initial vowel of the Greek and Armenian forms then is due not 
to prothesis, but to leveling within the paradigm: in Greek 
and Armenian, an- from the weak cases was leveled into the 
strong, while in the other IE branches there was leveling in 
the opposite direction. The motivation is the same in both 
instances: leveling normalized the root. 
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Very like *Ilner is the PIE word for ‘star’, Vedic tdr- 
(only in nom. pi. tdrah and instr. pi. strbhih), Av. star-. 

Arm. astt, Gk. acmnp, -epos, Corn, sterenn, Goth, stairno, etc. 
The Greek and Armenian words suggest an initial laryngeal; 
and in fact one might expect an initial voiced pharyngeal fric¬ 
ative if, as Austin suggests (1941:86), this is an early PIE 

borrowing from Semitic—cf. Akkadian Ishtar, Hebrew ‘ Ashtor- 
eth, Phoenician ‘ strt (borrowed as Latin Astarte), name of a 
deity, personification of the planet Venus. Supposing *st was 
a cluster in the borrowed form (i.e., Pre-IE *Hastara-), the 
PIE reconstruction should be nom. sg. *UstSr (<*Hsters ), acc. 
*Hsterm, gen. *Hestrds ( <*H e stros ). This reconstruction ac¬ 
counts for several peculiarities of the word. It is to be sup¬ 
posed that in the strong stem s was assimilated to // in some 

dialects, probably under specific conditions of external 
sandhi (see also below, §§3.4, 3.5, in regard to similar assim¬ 
ilations in the nominative singular of a- and i-stems, and the 
nom.-acc. plural of ji-stems), giving *Hter-, and this accounts 
for the absence of s in Skt. tdrah, as well as fern, tdra 
‘constellations’, Horn, -repas, and acc. pi. T€ipea ‘constella¬ 
tions’ (apparently with metrical lengthening, since Eustathius 
comments on the Homeric text that a form Ttpca is used by 
Alcaeus; cf. also dat. pi. TtCpeoiv, Horn. Hymns). In that 
event, initial alpha in aorrip is less likely due to prothesis 
than to leveling from the weak stem, and the same is probably 
true of Arm. astt. That a syllable has been lost from at least 
some forms of Vedic tar- (i.e. the weak cases) is suggested by 
the accent of strbhih, which is not appropriate to monosyl¬ 
labic stems, since these accent the desinence in the weak 
cases. The Avestan paradigm shows some leveling of the strong 
stem star- into the weak cases (gen. sg. staro, gen. pi. 
stdrgm), and as with Indie and most IE languages, the first 
syllable, from *He- < *//„-, has been eliminated from the weak 
cases, but two of the original weak case endings occur, acc. 
pi. straus ( <*[H e ]str e ns\ cf. naraus to nar-) and gen. pi. 
YAv. strgtm ( <*[H e ]stroHm ; cf. nar am and GAv. stram-ca, with 
vowel-weakening before -ca [Bartholomae 1895:171, 223]). 

Vedic usdr- ‘dawn’ (gen. sg. usrah; strong stem attested 
only in voc. sg. usar) seems to conform well to the model of 
nar- and tar-, suggesting the reconstruction *H e wser-l*Hw e sr-, 
becoming *Huser-l*Husr-. Unfortunately there is no precise 
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morphological parallel outside of Indie to confirm this recon¬ 
struction, though some related forms suggest this analysis is 
too simple. Gk. aujxov ‘tomorrow’ is apparently a Hellenic 

innovation, which Frisk (1960-72:1.189-90) regards as a 
thematization of *awsri, locative of a r-stem noun *awser- 
‘morning’. (Under the analysis of the locative proposed above, 
§2.4, the correct locative ought to have been *awseri\ but 
*awsri is a possible Pre-Greek form, given the leveling of the 
weak stem into the Greek dative-locative of other r-stems, 

e. g. iTon-pf : Skt. pitdri.) By means of an ingenious analysis 

of developments in Greek sonorant clusters, Kiparsky 
(1967:624-6) discerns the same r-stem locative in the adverb 
ipt, “at early morn’ and adj. T)epios ‘at daybreak’, and he 
contends that the r-stem itself is reflected as Horn. dTjp 
‘mist’. It is no doubt true that avpiov derives from a loca¬ 
tive form: cf. adjectives like evvvxios ‘nightly’ (cf. v6(; 
‘night’) and tvofkos ‘by the road’ (cf. 686s ‘road’). However, 

that the different ablaut forms of the first syllable re¬ 

flected in adpt-ov and Vedic usar- should derive from the same 
paradigm seems unlikely, in view of the uniformity of root 
vocalism in other r-stems. Perhaps then the disparity between 
a6pt,ov and usar- is tied up with the existence of various 
related stems, since all clearly related stems have reduced 
grade of the root in lndo-Iranian, while all have full grade 
of the root in all other IE languages (examples below). This 
situation suggests the influence of one paradigm on another. 
So for instance 5-stems normally have full grade of the root 
(§3.5), with very few exceptions; yet in Vedic one finds 

f. usdh ( = Av. usd), in opposition to Horn. (<*awsds or, 
preferably, by Kiparsky’s reasoning *aw505) and thematized 
Lat. aurora. It is improbable that the two ablaut forms ori¬ 
ginally alternated in the paradigm of a 5-stem; rather, it is 
more likely that in lndo-Iranian the ablaut form *us- was 
leveled into this paradigm from related stems, such as the r- 
stem. Conversely, the *awsri underlying atyuov very likely 
shows leveling from *awsds and related forms. The motivation 
for this intraparadigmatic leveling is not difficult to see: 
it is to make transparent the relationship between the word 
for ‘dawn’ and related forms (in a different ablaut grade) 
whose reference is clearly to dawn. There is no need to as¬ 
sume, as Frisk does, that Lith. ausrd is also based on the 
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r-stem noun; rather, it more likely is based on the thematic 
adjective reflected in Skt. usra- ‘matutinal’ and its deriva¬ 
tives, including fern, usri- ‘morning; brightness’ (see Brug- 
mann 1897-1916:2.1.381-2 lor the connection of -ri- with the 
adjective suflix), usriya- ‘reddish’, and f. usra- ‘dawn’, the 
last of which is identical to the Lithuanian word, except as 
regards the ablaut grade of the root. That usra- is a genuine 
adjective in PIE *-ro- and not a derivative of a r-stem noun 
is made clear by the existence of related forms bearing vari¬ 
ous of Caland’s suffixes, since *-ro- is one of Caland’s 
suffixes (see §3.5): e.g. *-es- in the s-stem forms cited 
above, and ‘compounding’ *-/- in Av. usi-dd ‘Having Its House 
Near the Dawn’ (name of a mountain). And so actually, assum¬ 
ing the adjective in *-ro- had full grade of the root in 
Proto-Indo-European, the only forms outside of Indo-Iranian 
that require the assumption of intraparadigmatic leveling are 
the Greek forms based on the r-stem noun. Assumption of some 
such leveling does seem necessary in order to account for the 
consistency with which a single ablaut grade is encountered in 
all related forms in any IE branch. 

PIE *wes-r- ‘spring’ does not properly belong with the r- 
stems: Pokorny (1959:1.1174) reconstructs this as a hetero¬ 
clitic r/n-stem, on the basis of a small number of forms 
including Skt. vasan-ta- m. ‘spring’. Thus *wes-r- is like 
Skt. yakrt, asrj, etc. (§3.2), and even shows the same root 
accent, as attested in Gk. eap ‘spring’. 

The few remaining r-stems have no morphologically similar 
cognates: the most important are Av. atars, gen. aQrd ‘fire’, 
and Gk. ai.0Tjp, -epos ‘the upper atmosphere’. Very likely these 
are dialectal innovations—on the latter see Kiparsky 
(1967:626). In that event the status of this group of miscel¬ 
laneous r-stems is questionable. The r-suffix in Gk. 6tvf|p, 
etc., can perhaps still be thought of as originally identical 
to the r-suffix of the kinship terms, since the word denotes a 
human referent; and the word for ‘star’ is assumed here to be 
a loanword. This leaves the word for ‘dawn’ as the only sure 
PIE r-stem that is neither a kinship term nor deverbative, and 
so the form is rather suspect, along with the assumption 
itself that there was a PIE athematic r-suffix other than the 
one attested in kinship terms and the gerundives/agentives. 
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3.3.4. The accusative plural of r-stems. Before the ac¬ 
cusative plural desinence in Sanskrit, stein-final postconson- 
antal sonorant consonants are syllabic and long. Thus alTected 
are /-stems (e.g. agnin Tires’), w-steins ( sat run ‘enemies’), 
and r-stems ( bhrdtrn ‘brothers’). Thematic nouns also show 
lengthening (e.g. devan ‘gods’), while n-stems are apparently 
exempt (Vedic uksdnah, uksndh ‘bulls’, dsmanah ‘stones’). The 
endings themselves in these stem-classes with lengthening are 
-n for masculine nouns and -s for feminine (e.g. fern, svdsfh 
‘sisters’), both of which must reflect PIE *-ns. Clearer 
reflexes of the PIE ending surface in the external sandhi 
variants of the masculine ending, e.g. -nr before vowels {nfhr 
‘men’) and -nh before p- (nfhh patram). The masculine and 
feminine endings were themselves probably originally external 
sandhi variants. 

To what extent the lengthening before the accusative 
plural desinence is an Indo-Iranian innovation, and to what 
extent it derives from Proto-Indo-European, is a matter of 
dispute. Brugmann (1897-1916:2.2.224) provides a bibliography 
of early contributions to the debate. Lengthening in the r- 
stems is certainly an Indie innovation, since there is no 
lengthening in Avestan (see below), and since the evidence of 
other languages is also negative, e.g. Horn. Bu-yotTpas. Length¬ 
ening in the o-stems very probably derives from Proto-Indo- 
European, given the Baltic evidence, Lith. and Latv. -us 
< -uos < *-uons < *-dns. The stage -uos is reflected in the 
accusative endings of definite adjectives, Lith. -uosius 
(dial. -Usus) and Latv. -uos. However, Schmalstieg (1966, 1968) 
argues that -us is borrowed from the M-stems, and the adjec¬ 
tive ending is then formed from -us. The evidence of nearly 
all other IE languages is inconclusive: for example, the short 
vowel in Gk. -ovs (<-ovs, preserved in the Cretan-Argolic 
dialect) may be due to OsthofT’s law, and Gothic -ans may have 
suffered the Proto-Germanic shortening of long diphthongs. 
However, Umbrian -uf ( = Oscan -mas) seems to point to *-ons. 
Buck (1904:47, 127) suggests the ending here was *-ons, and o 
was lengthened when *-ns became -/ in Umbrian; but he himself 
acknowledges the difficulty that assumption raises for the 
consonant-stem ending, which is -/ (corresponding to Oscan -s, 
from *-ens < *-ns), since this could not show syncope if the 
vowel had been lengthened. And so reconstructing *-dns seems 
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to be the only way to avoid resorting to an analogical explan¬ 
ation. Ultimately I find the Umbrian evidence unconvincing, 
since regardless of the problems with the accusative plural 
ending of consonant stems, it is still necessary to assume 
vowel lengthening before ns in Proto-Italic, e.g. in Oscan 
keenzstur < *knstdr, Lat. censor < *knsdr. 

In regard to the i- and u-stems, there is no good evi¬ 
dence outside of Indo-Iranian concerning possible lengthening 
before the accusative plural desinence. In Lithuanian and 
Latvian, acuted long vowels in final syllables have been 
shortened, and the Umbrian ending -eif (with ei < *i) once 
again may be due to lengthening in Proto-Italic, as in Latin 
-is < *-ins, with Latin loss of n assured by the consonant- 
stem ending -es < *-ens < *-ns. 

Regardless of these difficulties with other stem types, as 
pointed out above, lengthening in the r-stems appears to be an 
Indie innovation. So also the disparity between Skt. acc. pi. 
bhratrn, duhitrh, etc. (< *-trns) and Gk. OvyotTpas, Gothic 
brofrruns, etc. ( <*-trns) suggests further leveling. In fact one 
of the predictions of iterative syncope is that some r-stem 
accusatives plural will end in *-r-ns, and others in *-r-ns. It 
was shown above (§2.3) that the close-inflected i- and n-stems 
most likely ended in *-i-ns and *-u-ns in Proto-Indo-European, 
while the open-inflected ones ended in *-y-ns and *-w-ns. It 
appears then that whether -R e R- becomes -RR- or -RR- depends on 
the weight of the preceding syllable. Under those conditions one 
might expect *bhrell-tr-ns, as opposed to *Hn-r-ns < *H e nr e ns. The 
two types are apparently both reflected in Avestan, where the 
former gives -ar(is, as in GAv. matargi ‘mothers’, and the latter 
-raus, as in naraus ‘men’ (with analogical stem). There is some 
mixing of types, however, e.g. nargs occurs once beside naraus in 
Younger Avestan (Y. 40.3, beside Yt. 19.52, V. 5.27, 4.44)— 
counterevidence to Bartholomae’s assertion [1895:158] that the 
two types represent merely a chronological difference. 

An especially interesting accusative plural form in Avestan 
is fahro ‘fathers’, which is quite isolated and anomalous next to 
the normal Avestan accusative plural endings just discussed. It 
is, however, the form to be expected under iterative syncope. It 
was argued above (§3.3.1) that due to homorotony the root of this 
word should have been in zero grade throughout the paradigm, 
and Avestan alternations indicate later vocalization of the 
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laryngeal under some external sandhi conditions. In that event 
the PIE accusative plural to be expected is *pHtrons, with a 
full-grade vowel before the ending, since the root had no vocoid 
for the accent to shift to when the accent did shift in other 
accusatives plural. Av. fa&rd exactly reflects this *pHtrons 
(with short vowel: cf. the long vowel in the thematic accusative 
plural endings masc. -ang, fern. -A, presumably from *-dns, like 
GAv. acc. pi. gA ‘head of cattle’ < *g w dns < *g w owms, §2.3). 

If the PIE thematic accusative plural ending was *-dns, it 
may reasonably be argued, as it is below (§3.4), that this re¬ 
sults from *-o-ns, i.e. the addition of the commonest allomorph 
of the athematic accusative plural ending .to the theme vowel 
(after the development of word-final *-ns to *-nn under Szemer- 
enyi’s law). Perhaps then the Indo-Iranian lengthening of the 
other stem-final syllabic segments is analogical to the thematic 
ending. But there are several other possible explanations, and 
the evidence is too meager to substantiate any very strong claim 
about the origin of the lengthening in the Indo-Iranian accusa¬ 
tive plural. 

3.4. THEMATIC DECLENSION AND /- AND (7-STEMS. It is 
generally agreed that thematic nouns and adjectives represent 
a type that has suffered extensive analogical change. There 
is, however, no consensus about how the analogical changes 
proceeded, or what the original state of affairs was. The task 
of reconstructing the origins of thematic declension is sev¬ 
erely complicated by the enormous productivity of the class in 
the PIE period itself, rendering it impossible to determine 
with any assurance which of the many thematic nouns and ad¬ 
jectives traceable to the PIE period were involved in the ori¬ 
ginal formation of this class, and which are later additions. 

Perhaps the most widely accepted view is that of Wacker- 
nagel and Debrunner (1896-1954:3.84-8): this class originally 
showed accent and ablaut alternations like those encountered 
in athematic stems, but they have been thoroughly obscured by 
stem regularization. The strongest evidence is the coexistence 
of otherwise identical thematic stems in different ablaut 
grades, e.g. Skt. svapna-, Olcel. svefn (< *swepno-), beside 
Gk. imvos, OCS sr>nh (<*supno -) ‘sleep’; also Skt. cakra-, OE 
hweogol (but also hweol), beside Gk. kukXos ‘wheel’; and Lith. 
berzas beside Skt. bhurja-, both denoting kinds of birch. But 
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these are verbal roots: cf. Skt. svapiti, OE swefan ‘sleep’; 
Skt. carati ‘moves’, Gk. TreXa) ‘be in motion’; and Skt. 
bhrajate ‘shines’. The reduplication in the word for ‘wheel’ 
is especially suspect in this regard. And so the related 
thematic nouns may have been derived at different times from 
(or at least may have been influenced by) different ablaut 
forms in conjugation. More important, however, it is not 
possible to point to any particular thematic form and say with 
assurance that this belongs to the oldest stratum of thematic 
stems. An enormous proportion of thematic stems derives from 
other stem types: some clear examples are stems in ‘-fro- 
based on the weak form of stems in *-ter- (e.g. Skt. bhrdtrd-m 
‘brotherhood’ : bhratar- ‘brother’) and those in *-mno- based 
on stems in *-men- (e.g. Gk. <j>Xoyp,os ‘inflammation’ : (JAcyna 
‘blaze’). Thus thematic nouns like Skt. svapna- and Gk. wrvos 
reflected in more than one ablaut grade may reflect late 
thematizations of different case-forms: in this instance, 
Pokorny (1959:1.1048) reconstructs a heteroclitic r/n-stem 
*swepor (in Lat. sopor ‘deep sleep’ : Gk. wrap ‘waking vis¬ 
ion’), gen. *supnes, and derives the thematic forms from 
these. (Note that quantitative ablaut alternations in the root 
are to be expected in r/n-stems—see §3.2.1—while they are 
not to be expected in normal r- and n-stems.) 

Thus it is not an inescapable assumption that thematic 
stems originally showed quantitative ablaut alternations. A 
natural consequence of the assumption that the earliest them¬ 
atic stems showed such alternations would be the conclusion 
that the entire thematic declension is probably of post- 
syncopic origin: it is the result of post-syncopic paradig¬ 
matic leveling in originally alternating stems. Undeniably, 
even the oldest thematic stems have suffered extensive ana¬ 
logical change in regard to inflection, as discussed below; 
but there is reason to believe that thematic declension does 
have its origins in syncope. Naturally if the theme vowel 
dates from syncope, thematic stems must have had columnar 
accent in Pre-Indo-European, in opposition to the variable 
accent of athematic stems. On theoretical grounds it ought in 
fact to be assumed that some Pre-IE simple declensional stems 
had columnar accent. The analysis of the root-stems offered 
above (§2.2) tacitly supposes that in the Pre-IE etyma of this 
type no root-word accented the final vowel before apocope— 
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i.e., CdCa, CaCaCa, and CaCaCa are assumed before the addition 
of the case-words, but not **CaCa and **CaCaCa. That is why 
root-stems in Proto-Indo-European always had a full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, as indicated by the Greek and Latin 
evidence examined in §2.2. There is no apparent reason, how¬ 
ever, that these root-words should never have had final ac¬ 
cent, and when it is assumed that such forms did originally 
exist, it becomes clear why they are not attested as root- 
stems: under the rules of Pre-IE accentuation the paradigm 
would have shown no alternation in the place of the accent. 
Thus underlying the PIE thematic stem *w[k w o- (>Skt. vrka-, 
Lat. lupus, Eng. wolf, etc.) is the Pre-IE' root-word *wdlak w a. 
Since the case-words of the strong cases were atonic clitics, 
they had no effect on the stem accent, and so the Pre-IE 
nominative singular was *walak w a-s(a); and the tonic clitics of 
the weak cases merely duplicated the original position of the 
accent, giving, e.g., dat. sg. *walak w a-y(a). (Cf. how the 
accent of Greek oxytones is unaffected by enclitics: e.g., 
iroTatJuos plus -ns gives iroTajtos tis ‘a certain river’.) Thus 
arose a group of unsuffixed stems with columnar accent, re¬ 
sulting in the preservation of a stem-final vowel throughout 
the paradigm. The same developments should be expected in 
complex stems, with the result that among the complex stems 
with non-clitic suffixes, only those that did not accent the 
final vowel of the suffix will be athematic. Thus PIE stems in 
*-ter- and *-men- (from Pre-IE *-mana- and *-tara-) show 
alternations in the place of the accent, while those in *-tro- 
and *-mno- (Pre-IE *-tard- and *-mana-) do not. This account 
does not explain the vocalism of all the earliest thematic 
stems: all stems formed in the same way as PIE *w[k w o- will 
necessarily have reduced-grade roots, while some evidence 
presented below suggests that there were full-grade roots 
among the earliest thematic stems, e.g. PIE *deywo- (Skt. 
devah, OPr. deiw(a)s, Lat. deus, etc. ‘god’). (The type with 
full-grade root may be called the A type, and the other the B 
type, in imitation of Brugmann’s classiffication of thematic 
conjugational stems—see §4.3.2.) Perhaps stems of the A type 
also originally had columnar accent, i.e., Pre-IE *dayaw(a) 
yielded *deyw, and the theme vowel of the other type was 
inserted as a connecting vowel between stem and ending. 
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After syncope and the extension of the theme vowel to the 
A type, all these stems ended in a short vowel. This stage 
will be designated the PRE-THEMATIC stage. The thematic end¬ 
ings usually reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European do not 
directly reflect the pre-thematic stage. Rather, many thematic 
endings show a long vowel, and it is generally agreed that 
these long-vowel desinences are the result of the contraction 
of the theme vowel with a desinential vowel—e.g., PIE dat. 
sg. *wlk w oy reflects •w/JlV- plus the normal athematic dative 
ending *-ey (but cf. Palmaitis 1982:79-82). Assumption of 
this hypothetical pre-thematic stage explains how normal 
athematic endings came to be added to stems that already ended 
in the theme vowel, since the pre-thematic paradigm presented 
difficulties of morpheme analysis: if the theme vowel was 
regarded as belonging to the stem, then the endings of the 
strong cases were the same as in the consonant-stem declen¬ 
sion, but not those of the weak cases—e.g., if nom. sg. 
*w[k w os was analyzed as stem *w{k w o- plus normal athematic 
desinence *-s, then dat. sg. *w[k w oy also had a stem *w/JkV, 
and the ending *-y was highly anomalous as a dative ending. 
The same problem persisted if the stem was analyzed as *wlk K -, 
since *-os was an anomalous nominative ending, and so regard¬ 
less of whether the theme vowel was analyzed as belonging to 
the stem or the desinence, the set of case endings was intrac¬ 
table. In the end the analysis *w[k w o- prevailed, and therefore 
the endings of the consonant-stem declension were added to the 
stem with the theme vowel. The only certain exceptions are the 
nom.-voc.-acc. sg. neuter ending *-om (of disputed origin) and 
the gen. sg. ending *-osyo/*resyo. The genitive ending, it is 
generally believed, is borrowed from pronominal declension— 
for discussion and references see Markey 1980. The most likely 
reason for the borrowing is that the genitive singular and the 
nom.-voc. plural of thematic stems would otherwise have fallen 
together as *-ds < *-o-os, *-o-es. The PIE o-stem ablative 
singular ending *-dd must reflect *-o-ed; though *-ed is not 
reflected in IE consonant-stem ablatives, the endings Hitt, -z 
(i.e. [ts]). Hieroglyphic Luwian -ati, and Lycian -adil-edi in 
the athematic stems seem to be based on an ending *-edl-od 
(Bailey 1970:51). This analysis of thematic declension con¬ 
firms certain of the claims advanced above concerning athem¬ 
atic endings. Sanskrit -dn(s) and Lith. -us suggest the PIE 
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ending in the accusative plural was *-dns, and the length of 
the vowel ought then to be attributed to the syllabic conson¬ 
ant in *-o-ns (§3.3.4). On the other hand, the accusative 
singular ending -om, with short o, indicates that the athem- 
atic ending *-m must normally have been nonsyllabic, as argued 
above (§2.2). Likewise apparently the athematic locative sin¬ 
gular normally was not endingless, since the thematic ending 
is *-o-y. It was argued above (§2.4) that the athematic loca¬ 
tive was never originally endingless, but *-y was the normal 
ending, which was lost under some conditions of external 
sandhi. 

More direct evidence for this analysis is to be found in 
Anatolian, where this hypothetical pre-thematic stage appears 
actually to be reflected as such. The desinences of Hittite a- 
stems do not show the long vowels found in most IE thematic 
weak-case endings, e.g. dat.-loc. sg. a-ru-ni ‘sea’ (with -i < 
*-ey or *-oy: cf. the a-stem datives Luwian Kamprusepai [name 
of a deity] and Palaic tabarnai ‘ruler’), but Gk. uirm*) 
‘horse’, OLat. populoi ‘people’. Nor has there been any change 
in the ending of the genitive singular, e.g. a-ru-na-as : 
*-osyo in Skt. vrkasya ‘wolf’s’, Horn. ALoXov (proper name, to 
be read as -oo < *-oy>: Schwyzer 1939—50:1.555). That the 
Hittite a-declension does correspond to the IE a-declension, 
however, is affirmed by the fact that Hittite neuter a-stems 
end in -an < *-om in the nom.-acc. singular, e.g. i-u-kan, i- 
u-ga-an = Skt. yugam, Gk. £iryov, Lat. jugum, Eng. yoke: the m- 
inflection of course is not found with the consonant-stem 
neuters. It seems rather difficult to derive the Anatolian a- 
declension from the PIE thematic declension: to do so one must 
assume shortening of all the long-vowel endings; replacement 
of the thematic ending by the athematic one in the genitive 
singular, but not in the nom.-acc. singular neuter; and merger 
of the a-stems with the o-stems (as for instance Krahe 1966- 
69:2.9 assumes). The confluence of all these developments is 
sufficiently improbable to have evoked skepticism on the part 
of scholars who can by no means be suspected of sympathizing 
with the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. Bernhard Rosenkranz inde¬ 
pendently arrives at the conclusion that the Hittite a- 
declension represents an earlier stage in the development of 
the thematic declension: he remarks. ‘Die indogermansichen a- 
und o-Deklinationen haben keine klare Entsprechung im 
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Hethitischen. Allerdings gibt es dort a-Stamme;... doch unter- 
scheiden sie sich in der Flexion nicht von anderen Stammen.... 
Wir betrachten ... die hethitischen a-Stamme als Schwa-Stamme, 
das heisst als Vorstufe zu den erst in den einzelnen Sprach- 
zweigen endgiiltig ausgebauten o-Stammen' (1978:121—2). 5 

The PIE stems in -a- were formed in the same way, except 
that an a-c.oloring laryngeal was inserted between the theme 
vowel and the desinence. This laryngeal suffix is of at least 
three origins: 1) In one group it represents an element that 
forms abstract nouns from thematic adjectival and verbal 
stems, e.g. Gk. mwnrj ‘intelligence’ from mwros ‘intelli¬ 
gent’ (for other Greek examples see Chantraine 1933:18-24; 
and see Kurytowicz 1964:212). 2) In a smaller group the suffix 
is collective in meaning, and is undoubtedly identical in 
origin to the neuter plural inflection. For athematic nouns 
the weak stem is used, with theme vowel attached, e.g. Gk. 
‘ir&Tpa ‘clan’. 3) Elsewhere *-H- forms the feminine equivalents 
of masculine o-stems, e.g. PIE *ekweli- (beside masc. *ekwo-) 
in Skt. diva, Lat. equa ‘mare’. This third suffix is probably 
abstracted from demonstrative pronominal forms: cf. nom. sg. 
*seH in Skt. sa, Gothic so, Gk. -q; and anaphoric fem. *iH 
(masc. *is ) reflected, in various guises, in Skt. iydm, Lat. 
ea, and Gothic acc. ija. This assumption of pronominal origin 
for the feminine marker is based on the observation that, as 
generally agreed, the PIE system of grammatical gender evolved 
from a system of natural gender; and in languages with natural 
gender, gender rarely lacks formal expression in the pronom¬ 
inal system, while it may lack obligatory formal expression in 
all other categories—as in English. The formal identity of 
these three laryngeal suffixes is then primarily responsible 
for the rise of grammatical gender in Proto-Indo-European: in 
addition to their abstractive and collective meanings, the 
first two suffixes acquired secondary feminine associations 
reinforced by the preexisting formal distinction between ani¬ 
mate and neuter (or inanimate) pre-thematic nouns. Conversely, 

5 I have myself been reluctant to assume any firm position on the 
genetic relationship of Anatolian to the other IE branches, but this 
evidence is difficult to blink. For some specific arguments against the 
notion that the genitive ending of the Hittite o-declension could be a 
dialectal innovation, see Rosenkranz (1979:221). 
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the feminine form of thematic adjectives could acquire ab¬ 
stract meaning (Kurylowicz 1964:213-4; and cf. Brosman 1982, 
with a bibliographical survey). 

Thus the d-stem endings were nom. *-o-U-s, acc. *-o-H-m, 
gen. *-o-H-os, dat. *-o-H-ey (or e-grade in any of these), 
etc. This reconstruction explains the lack of - s in the nomin¬ 
ative singular of d-stems: apparently *-eHs was assimilated to 
It is true that under Szemerenyi’s law such assimila¬ 
tion of -s in the nominative singular affected only stems in 
dental consonants; but given the general assumption that most 
or all laryngeals were fricatives, assimilation of word-final 
s at least before consonants in external sandhi is not im¬ 
plausible. 

In the genitive, pronominal declension offered no alter¬ 
native ending as in the masculine, and so the genitive singu¬ 
lar and nominative plural of a-stems fell together. They are 
redifferentiated dialectally, and this explains the innovative 
endings in Greek (nom. pi. -ai. : gen. sg. -as), Sanskrit (gen. 
-ayah : nom. pi. -ah), and Old Latin (nom. pi. -ae : gen. sg. 
-as, as in pater familias). The Indo-Iranian weak cases have 
been remodeled, by the insertion of -dy- between stem and 
ending, e.g. Skt. gen. sg. -ayah, dat. -ayai, instr. -ayd. The 
source of this insertion is disputed, but it at any rate seems 
likely that the new endings are designed to preserve the 
dissyllabicity of the original ones. In the Vedas there are a 
few dissyllabic scansions of the acc. pi. ending -ah 
(<*-oHns ), though the evidence for dissyllabic nom. pi. -ah is 
questionable (Lanman 1877:362-3). 

The thematic stems certainly have suffered extensive 
analogical processes, and so evidence for any reconstruction 
of the original state of affairs is meager. The Anatolian a- 
stems provide evidence for the pre-thematic stage, but there 
is no direct evidence for that earlier stage at which these 
stems were uninflected, and the theme vowel was retained only 
when it bore the primary accent, thus escaping apocope. The i- 
stems, however, offer some indirect evidence for this stage. 
The «-stems are largely derivatives of masculine nouns and 
adjectives, providing feminine equivalents of these. They are 
of two types, commonly designated the devi- and vrki- types (or 
the stems in -yd and -i), after the commonest representatives 
of the two types in Vedic, devi ‘goddess’ and vfkih ‘she- 
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wolf’, corresponding to masc. devah and vikah. Paradigms are 
provided in Table 3.4a. The devi-type is extensively reflected 
in many IE languages, but traces of the vrJfci-type are few 
outside of Indie. Still, they are sufficient to indicate the 
PIE origin of the type: the best evidence is Olcel. ylgr 
< PGmc. *wulgiz = Vedic vrkth (note that even the anomalous 
final *-s is reflected in the Icelandic word). The duality of 
inflectional types is reminiscent of the distinction between 
open and close inflection in the /'- and //-stems, and suggests 


sg. nom. 

devf 

vfkfh 

acc. 

devfm 

vfkyam 

gen. 

devytih 

vfkyah 

dat. 

devyai 

vfkye 

loc. 

dev y dm 

Vfkt 

instr. 

devyi 

vfkyi 

pi. nom. 

devth 

vfkyah 

acc. 

devth 

vfkyah 

gen. 

devin&m 

vfkindm 


Table 3.4a. Paradigms of Vedic devf 
‘goddess’ and vfkfh ‘she-wolf’. 


the possibility of a similar origin. The /-stem suffix is 
generally reconstructed as *-yeH-, in alternation with *-///-, 
probably identical in origin to the feminine anaphoric deter¬ 
minative mentioned above, reflected in Skt. iydm , Lat. ea, and 
Goth. acc. ija (but cf. Kurylowicz 1964:218), and which appar¬ 
ently was originally enclitic, at least in the strong cases 
(see Szemerenyi’s reconstruction of the paradigm, 1980:189-91). 
The endings of the /-stems can then be accounted for if it is 
assumed that just as with the /- and //-stems, the stem-forming 
suffix was an atonic clitic in Pre-Indo-European, and so was 
incapable of receiving primary accent from the tonic clitic 
weak-case endings. Thus the accent of this class was origin¬ 
ally columnar. Just as with the /'- and //-stems, after the 
assignment of secondary stress, and after the loss of all 
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unstressed vowels, but before the reduction of vowels with 
secondary stress to * e , the accent shifted to the last vowel 
of the word in the weak cases, in order to bring the accent¬ 
uation of this class into line with that of the athematic 
stems. The process is illustrated in Table 3.4b, where column 
I represents the pre-syncopic form; column 11 represents the 
form after the loss of unstressed vowels but before the reduc¬ 
tion of vowels with secondary stress to %; column III repre¬ 
sents the effects of the accent shift; and column IV repre¬ 
sents the early PIE form, after the reduction of *a to * e and 
the subsequent change of * e yly e to */. Note that in the 


<fcv/-type 

I II III IV 


sg. nom. 

*'-C-yaHa-s(a) 

> *'-C-ydH-s 


> * -CiHs 

acc. 

*-C-yaHa-m(a) 

> *'-C-yaH-m 


> * -CiHm 

gen. 

*-C-yallas(a) 

> *'-C-yaH-s 

> * -C-ydHs 

> *-CyeHs 

dat. 

*'-C-yaHa-y(a) 

> *-C-yaH-y 

> * -C-yally 

> *-CyeHy 

instr. 

•-C-yaHa-H(a) 

> *’-C-yaU-H 

> * -C-ydIIH 

> *-CyeliH 

pi. nom. 

*'-C-yaHa-s(a) 

> *‘-C-yaH-s 


> * CiHs 

acc. 

*'-C-yalla-m(a) 

> *'-C-yaH-m 

> *'-C-yaIlm 

> *'-CiHm(+s) 

gen. 

* '-C-yaHa-Ham(a) 

> * -C-yafI Ham 

> *'-C-yaHHam 

> *-CiHII6m 


vf/ti-type 


sg. nom. 

*-Ca-yaHa-s(a) 

> *-Cd-yHd-s 

> *-Ca y Has 

> *'-an e s 

acc. 

*-Ca-yaHa-m(a) 

> *-Cd-yHa-m 

> * -Cd-yHam 

> *'-CiHm 

gen. 

*-Ca-yaHa-s(a) 

> *-Cd-yHa-s 

> *-Cd-yHds 

> *-CiHos 

dat. 

*-Ca-yaHa-y(a) 

> *-Cd-yHd-y 

> *-Cd-yHay 

> *-CiHey 

instr. 

•-Ca-yaHa-H(a) 

> *-Cd-yHa-H 

> *-Cd-yHdH 

> *-CiHeH 

pi. nom. 

*-Cd-yaHa-s(a) 

> •Cd-yHd-s 

> *‘-Cd-yHas 

> *-CiH e s 

acc. 

*-Cd-yaHa-m(a) 

> *-Cd-yHa-m 

> *-Cd-yHdm 

> *'-CiHm(+s) 

gen. 

*-Cd-yaHa-Ham(a) 

> *-Cd-yHa-Hm 

> *-Ca-yHdHm 

> *-CiHdHm 


Table 3.4b. Effects of the shift of accent on the case endings of the two 

types of i-stems. 
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vri/-type not only does the accent shift to the desinence in 
the weak cases, but it also shifts from the theme vowel to 
the root in the strong cases. Once again, of course, the root 
vocalism is later regularized in the paradigms of both types. 

The general results in the weak cases are clear: PIE 
*-yeH- in the c/evr-type yields Vedic -yd-, while PIE *-iHe- in 
the vrAa'-type gives -iya-, spelt -yd-. This analysis accounts 
for the general condition that in the Rigveda the suffixal y 
is almost always syllabic in the weak cases of the vrifci-type, 
regardless of the number of preceding consonants (with just 
three exceptions out of approximately 150 instances), while 
more often than not it is nonsyllabic in the weak cases of the 
devi- type, and quite frequently so even after heavy syllables 
(Seebold 1972:184—90; and see the discussion above, §§1.3, 
1.9). Thus the theory of iterative syncope explains what is 
perhaps the most prominent exception to Sievers' law in Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

Just as with the i- and u-stems, the dative and locative 
singular would have fallen together, as would the nominative 
singular and plural, if they had not been artificially redif¬ 
ferentiated. In both types the Vedic dative singular reflects 
the original state of affairs; -yam in the locative of the 
devi- type is the same ending found in the a-stems, apparently 
drawn from pronominal declension, and not found in Avestan d- 
stems (no locative singular of an i-stem is attested in Aves¬ 
tan, but cf. OP harahuvatiyci [place name], for -tyd [Bartholo- 
mae 1895:230, 160]); in the Vedic vrifci-type the normal athem- 
atic locative ending replaced PIE *-ey, just as with the open- 
inflected i- and u-stems, as argued above. In the nominative, 
apparently the plural endings are original: nom. pi. *-CiHs 
may be supposed to give Vedic -ih, for although it was sug¬ 
gested above that *-Hs was assimilated to *-HH in the a-stems, 
it was also suggested that this change only took place before 
consonants in external sandhi, and therefore Vedic nom. sg. -i 
and -ih are both phonological reflexes of *-iHs, representing 
generalized external sandhi variants. (For further evidence 
for the existence of such variants, see §3.5.) In the vrki- 
type the Vedic nom. pi. -yah is phonologically correct, since 
ought to have been restored to full grade in *-CiH e s\ the 
nominative singular then must be analogical (to athematic 
nominatives), and understandably so, since the vocalism of the 
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phonologically correct ending would have been the same as that 
of both the nominative plural and the genitive singular. 

The accusative plural endings of both types are phono¬ 
logically regular: the vnfci-type is self-explanatory, and in 
the devi -type apparently the *// was lost before the nasal 
consonant could be vocalized. It should be pointed out that 
the accusative plural has suffered another accent shift be¬ 
tween stages III and IV in the table. It was argued above 
(§2.2) that the regular accent shift in all athematic accusa¬ 
tives plural, converting this from a weak case to a strong 
one, did not take place until after the reduction of *d to 
Therefore the accusative plural was still a weak case when the 
accent shift of column III applied, and so must have suffered 
that shift, though the general accusative plural accent shift 
righted matters before the stage represented by column IV. 

Finally the prediction under iterative syncope is that in 
the devi -type the genitive plural ending should have developed 
a long stem vowel and a short desinential vowel after the loss 
of laryngeals (i.e., *-iHHom > Vedic *-iyam ), while in the 
vfki -type the quantities were reversed (*-iHoFIm > *-iyam, with 
dissyllabic a). The former type is of especial interest, since 
it is yet another form that helps to explain how Celtic and 
Slavic can reflect a genitive plural ending with short desin¬ 
ential vowel, where other branches reflect a long vowel (see 
§§2.1, 2.3). But the long stem-vowel */ in this ending is also 
of some importance, as this vowel probably served as the model 
for lengthening of stem-final vocoids before the Indo-Iranian 
analogical genitive plural ending. In Indie the analogical 
ending -nam (as in the table) is added to the genitive plural 
of most stems ending in sonorants (including vowels), and 
under these conditions the sonorant is syllabic and long, e.g. 
gen. pi. pitrn&m ‘fathers’. The same development is found in 
Avestan, though somewhat less regularly, and with a narrower 
distribution. The cooccurrence of two different genitive 
plural endings in the i-stems, as well as in the i- and u- 
stems, is itself the best explanation why the genitive plural 
required such analogical regularization in Indo-Iranian. Most 
likely it should be assumed that n in this ending is the same 
Indo-Iranian hiatus-filler found at other points of juncture, 
e.g. in the instrumental singular of most i- and u-stems, and 
in the nom.-acc. plural neuter ending of thematic stems, as 
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discussed above (§2.3). In the /-stem genitive plural endings, 
then, n was inserted to fill the hiatus upon loss of the 
laryngeals. That the vowel after the n should always be long 
is not surprising, though it does require the assumption of 
some leveling. What is surprising, however, is that a stem- 
final vocoid should always be lengthened before -ndm, and that 
development is explained by the model of the c/m'-type ending 
reconstructed here. The devi- type of i-stem, after all, unlike 
the vriti-type, is a large class of stems in Indo-Iranian, and 
so may easily have served as the model for such a development. 

There is then much analogical change in the development 
of the /-stems, and some of it from an early date, but the 
essential difference between the devi- and vrki- types has not 
been obscured, and may be expressed as *-///-/ -yell- : -*ill,-l 
-ille-. This analysis of the /-stems provides evidence for the 
contention that the B type of thematic stem accented the root- 
final vowel in Pre-Indo-European, and so retained that vowel 
after syncope, while the root-final vowel of the A type is a 
later addition to the stem—i.e., syncope produced *wlk w o- in 
the B type, but *deyw- in the A type. Above (§2.3) it was 
shown that once syncope is taken into account, whether an /- 
or u-stem is open or close-inflected correlates to the number 
of vowels following the accented vowel in the Pre-IE root. The 
/-stems can be said to conform largely to a similar pattern if 
it is assumed that the dev/-type is based on roots that have 
suffered apocope, and the vriki-type on roots that accented the 
root-final vowel in Pre-Indo-European, and so escaped the 
effects of apocope. The /-stems are (or were originally) 
largely derivatives of thematic stems. The enclitic pronoun 
*yaHa-, with case ending, was added to the uninflected ‘them¬ 
atic’ stems after apocope but before syncope; so acc. sg. 
*dayaw-ydHa-m > *deywy e Hm, and dat. sg. *ddyaw-yalla-y > 
*daywyaHy > *ddywydHy > *d e ywydlly, with later leveling of the 
strong stem into the weak cases; but acc. sg. *wdlak w d-yaHa-m > 
*wdlk w dyHdm > *wdlk w ayllam > *welk w e yH e m, and dat. sg. *walak w d- 
yaHd-y > *wdlk w dyHay > *walk w dyHdy > *w e lk w e yfley. In the latter 
instance it is the weak stem that is extended throughout the 
paradigm, showing that the tendency is for the feminine noun 
to adopt whichever of the two stems agrees with the thematic 
equivalent on which the /-stem is based. There seems to be 
just one exception in Vedic, Saci : masc. saka-h ‘might’, 
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though this ablaut relationship is not clear. This does not 
mean that the devi- type will always reflect roots in full 
grade, and the vrki- type those in reduced grade. After all, 
the devi- type was tremendously productive, attracting many 
athematic stems, while the vHfcj-type was not so productive. 
That the one but not the other is reflected well in languages 
other than Indie is a sign that their relative degrees of 
productivity were already established in Proto-Indo-European. 
Accordingly, the root vocalism of the devi- type is of little 
practical value in reconstructing the earliest pattern of PIE 
root vocalism. There is a relatively high incidence of reduced 
grade in the roots of Vedic stems of the vrJfci-type, but here, 
too, of the eighty or so attested stems there are many demon¬ 
strably post-PIE accretions, e.g. athart- ‘flame’ and atharvi- 
‘priestess’, based on a word borrowed from Iranian (Pokorny 
1959:1.69), and quite a large number of apparently non-IE 
roots, e.g. kilast- ‘spotted deer’, simhl- ‘lioness’, arayi- 
‘demoness’, etc., along with patently late formations like 
gauri- ‘buffalo cow’ and gandharvt- ‘celestial musician’ 
(masc. gandharva-). Moreover, while it is clear that an ac¬ 
cented Pre-IE root like *dayaw, with an odd number of vowels 
after the accented vowel, will form an /-stem of the devi- 
type, what of accented roots with an even number of vowels in 
this position? A form of the order CdC-yaHa-m ought to give 
CeCyH t m, with an unpronounceable consonant cluster and a des- 
inential structure like a vrki-type. Perhaps with vocalization 
of y, stems like these found their way into the vr)fc/-class: 
nadi- ‘stream’, for instance, might be an example of such a 
stem. Or perhaps the cluster -CyH- was simplified: after all, 
between the time of syncope itself and the rise of syllabic 
consonants the y in the cluster would not automatically have 
been vocalized as it would at a later stage when alternations 
between syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones of the resonants 
came to be conditioned solely on the basis of phonological 
environment—cf. the loss of m in forms like Skt. budhna- and 
instr. sg. dina (§3.2.2). At any rate, although quite a few 
Vedic nouns of the vrki-type are unlike vrkih in their root 
structure and vocalism, the original pattern is still discern¬ 
ible in undeniably archaic paradigms like those of devi and 
vrkih, and later additions to the class of /-stems ought not 
to be accorded the status of counterevidence to the analysis 
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proposed here. Rather, the really valuable conclusions to be 
drawn from observing the composition of the roots that con¬ 
stitute the Vedic vrti-type are that 1) probably the earliest 
stratum of /-stems contains only derivatives of thematic 
stems, since the unproductive vfJfcz-type includes almost no 
derivatives of athematic stems, while the productive c/evt-type 
includes many, along with thematic stems, and 2) both types 
regularly violate Sievers’ law, since the sufTixal y of the 
devi-type is frequently nonsyllabic after heavy syllables, 
while it is always syllabic in the vrJfcz-type. The combined 
implications of these two observations lend credence to the 
history of the thematic stems outlined above. 6 

It was suggested above that the feminine marker *yaHa- is 
identical in origin to the feminine anaphoric demonstrative. 
This assumption accords well with the typological universal 
formulated by Greenberg (1978a) that in natural languages 
gender marking and agreement invariably originate in the use 
of a demonstrative. That *yaHa- was added to the stem after 
apocope is corroboration for the assumption that it is ident¬ 
ical in origin to the feminine anaphoric pronoun: it is not a 

6 It should be added that since the stem-forming suffix of the /-stems 
was probably originally a pronoun, its use at first must have been 
optional. This is why the loss of the /-stem category in Anatolian (a 
plausible development) really has no bearing on the question whether the 
feminine gender has actually been lost in Anatolian (less plausible), 
since it may be assumed that at the time of the separation of Anatolian 
the indication of feminine gender was still optional, based on semantic 
requirements rather than grammatical ones—just as it is in Hittite, 
though the Hittite optional feminine suffix -ssaras is not pronominal. 
Thus Meid (1979:167-9) is right to point out that the absence of femin¬ 
ine grammatical gender as a function in Hittite does not reflect on the 
question whether certain ablauting forms (distinctly associated with 
feminine grammatical gender in non-Anatolian languages) can be assumed 
to have arisen prior to the separation of Anatolian. In other words, the 
absence of grammatical feminine gender can still be considered an archa¬ 
ism in Hittite even if the absence of /-stem formations in Hittite is 
regarded as an innovation—as it certainly must be, since the quantita¬ 
tive ablaut alternations they display were clearly established already 
at the close of the Pre-IE period. For a good bibliographical overview 
of the controversy over the absence of feminine grammatical gender in 
Anatolian see Brosman (1981). 
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calcified suffix like *ya- and *wa- in the i- and u-stems— 
unproductive by the time of apocope, and preserving relic non- 
apocopated roots—but a genuine demonstrative that continued 
to be used productively after apocope. The coexistence of 
reflexes of *yalla- as both an i-stem ending and an anaphoric 
pronoun is to be explained as the result of syntactic limita¬ 
tions imposed by syncope. Before syncope *yalla-, when attrib¬ 
utive, could be added directly to the bare stem. Syncope, 
however, rendered it difficult to continue use of the demon¬ 
strative in that position: the division between stem and 
desinence became arbitrary, at least in the pre-thematic 
stems, and at any rate the i-stem endings certainly came to be 
regarded as signs of a stem class. Thus the anaphoric pronoun 
after syncope came also to be used without enclisis, and the 
older enclitic forms acquired a specialized function, forming 
a new stem-class of feminine nouns. 

The Rigvedic ii-stems are declined the same way as the 
root-stems in u —that is to say, they correspond to the vrki- 
type of i-stem. Some few forms corresponding to the dcW-type 
begin to appear in the later Vedic material (e.g. acc. sg. 
vadhvam in the Rigveda, but vadhum ‘bride’ in the Atharvaveda), 
and this separate type is fully established in the classical 
language. It is undoubtedly true, then, as is generally sup¬ 
posed, that the latter type is analogical to the i-stems, and 
only the former type derives from Proto-Indo-European. Unlike 
the i-stems, the Vedic ii-stems are not derivatives of thematic 
stems—rather, they are feminine derivatives of masculine u- 
stems. Adjectives in -i-, on the other hand, do not form 
feminines in -i-. The derivational difference ultimately ex¬ 
plains this incongruity between the i- and ii-stems: *-yaHa- 
was a Pre-IE ‘suffix’, an enclitic pronoun, while **-waIIa- was 
not. The best way to account for the ii-stems is to assume that 
they, like the d-stems, were formed by the addition of *-//-, 
plus the athematic case endings, to an invariable stem ending 
in a vowel. Analogy to the root-stems in -«//- doubtless played 
a role in shaping the phonological development of this class. 

The d-stems represent just one of three ways feminine 
stems could be formed from masculine w-stems: the masculine 
stem itself could also be used (e.g., Vedic nom. sg. cdruh 
‘dear’ is both masculine and feminine), or the suffix of the 
devi -type of i-stem could be added (e.g. Vedic masc. uru-. 
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fem. urvi- ‘broad’). The former type is archaic to the extent 
that the identity of masculine and feminine forms is archaic, 
and the type dates from a time when there was only an liter/ 
neuter distinction in Proto-Indo-European, as in Anatolian. 
The latter type is clearly secondary, a result of the enormous 
productivity of the dm-type of i-stem inflection. Between 
the two stand the ii-stems, which reveal a symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment in Proto-Indo-European. Of these three feminine stem- 
types, i-, a-, and ii-stems, only the first is of pre-syncopic 
origin. After apocope, but before syncope, *yafla- was added 
indiscriminately to stems ending in a consonant or a vowel 
(necessarily accented). After syncope the resulting i-stem 
suffixes could only be analyzed as being attached solely to 
stems ending in consonants, since syncope always deleted a 
full-grade vowel before the suffix. The feminine suffix *-//- 
was then abstracted from pronominal declension for use with 
stems ending in vowels. This explains both the limited dis¬ 
tribution of *-H- as a feminine marker (since it is never 
attached to stems ending in consonants) and the proliferation 
of the devi- type of f-suffix among athematic stems. And so the 
task of forming feminine equivalents was divided between 
*-yeH-/-iH- and *-//-, the former being added to consonantal 
stems, and the latter to vocalic stems. The w-stems, however, 
could be analyzed as either vocalic or consonantal stems, 
since the syllabicity of the u-element alternated in the 
paradigm, and so are found both ii-stems and i-stems serving as 
the feminine equivalents of u-stems. This analysis is corrob¬ 
orated by the fact that the u element always has its nonsyl- 
labic form before the *-yeH-l-iH- suffix: cf. Gk. fem. flaptia 
‘heavy’ (<*-€fl,a : masc. |3apus), Goth. fem. nom. pi. kaurjos 
‘idem’ ( <*kurwjds : masc. nom. sg. kaurus ), and Lith. gen. sg. 
placids ‘wide’ (<*platwyds : masc. nom. sg. platus). 

3.5. THE s-STEMS AND CALAND’S LAW. Most s-stems are 

neuter, and among these the stem-forming suffix takes the form 
-os in the nom.-acc. singular, and -es- elsewhere. A typical 
paradigm is provided in Table 3.5. The Sanskrit nom.-acc. 
plural is an innovation: once anusvara is factored out, the 
ending is *-asi, cognate to which is the rare Avestan ending 

-ahi (e.g. GAv. acc. pi. varacahil-ca] = Skt. varcamsi 

‘vigor’), beside usual -i(s) < Indo-Ir. *-as. And so 
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Szemerenyi (1980:159) is undoubtedly right to reconstruct 
It may be supposed that under some external sandhi 
conditions final *// was assimilated to the preceding s (just 
as *-Hs before consonants gives *-//// in the nominative singu¬ 
lar of a- and i-stems), giving *-ess/-oss > *-esl-os, while 
under other conditions *H was preserved and later vocalized. 
The ending *-asi then represents a mixture of the two—the 
same sort of mixture, Szemerenyi points out, encountered in 
the neuter plural ending -am of Sanskrit n-stems. 



Skt. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

PIE 

Sg- 

nom.-acc. janah 

yivo s 

genus 

'genos 


gen. janasah 

*y€V€OS 

generis 

*genes-os, -es 


dat. janase 

— 

generi 

*genes-ey 


loc. janasi 

'ycvci 

genere 

*genes-i 

pi. 

nom.-acc. janamsi 

'ycvca 

genera 

*genes-eH, -H 


gen. janasam 

'Y €V€(i)V 

generum 

*§enes-oHm 


Table 3.5. Reflexes of Proto-Indo-European *genes- ‘kin, 
family’ in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 


There is a variety of theories about the origin of the s- 
stems. Brugmann (1897-1916:2.1.515-6) asserts that these are 
in origin no different from other athematic stems: full-grade 
vocalism of the suffix has been extended analogically through¬ 
out the paradigm, and reduced or zero grade of the suffix was 
once to be found in the paradigm. As evidence he points to 
infinitives like Sanskrit dat. sg. stuse, loc. sg. stosi 

‘praise’, beside bhdrase ‘bear’, Lat. agere ‘do’; and various 
relics, usually with weak grade intact because the word was 
preserved in a compound or transferred to a different stem 
class, e.g. PIE loc. sg. *deics-i in Skt. ddksinah, Gk. 

Be^iTepos ‘dextrous’, beside *dekes- in Lat. decus ‘honor’, 

etc.; and *lewks- in Av. raoxsna- ‘illuminating’ Lat. luna, 

Praenestine Losna (proper name), etc., beside *lewkos- in Skt. 
rocas-, Av. raocah- ‘light’. In both Greek and Sanskrit, the 
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neuters regularly accent the root, and this appears to be the 
original situation, since the root is usually in full grade. 
But Brugmann also points out a few instances in which the root 
is in reduced grade, e.g. Skt. iiras- ‘head’ ( <*krlles -) beside 
Gk. Ktpas ‘horn’, and Gk. XDiros ‘grease’ beside Skt. repas- 
‘stain’. He suggests that these forms point to original ablaut 
alternations in the root as well as the suffix. 

There is perhaps corroboration for Brugmann’s view in 
Hittite, since one of the four attested i-stems shows the 
expected quantitative ablaut: nom.-acc. sg. a-(i-)is ‘mouth’, 
nom. pi. a-i-is-si-is : gen. sg. is-sa-as, dat.-loc. is-si(-i). These 
forms will be examined in more detail below. 

Schwyzer (1939-50:1.515) argues that the stems of s- 
stems are in origin genitives of root-stems, to which athem- 
atic endings have been added. This process is in fact paral¬ 
leled in Hittite, where some genitives in -as seem to have been 
interpreted as nominative a-stem adjectives (Sturtevant and 
Hahn 1951:1.79). But this analysis makes it difficult to 

account for forms like Vedic stuse (above) with zero-grade 
suffix; and at any rate, s-stems are primarily deverbative 
rather than denominative (Risch 1974:77), and s-stem nouns 
with related root-stems are quite few. Hirt’s idea (1921-37: 
3.191) that the suffix -es-l-os- forms a verbal noun, and 

derives from the root Vs- ‘be’, once again does not explain 
stuse and such; and it seems peculiar that Vs- ‘be’ should 
have been added to verbal roots to form nouns. 

It Is a peculiarity of s-stems that besides stems in 

*-es- there are many in *-is- and *-us- (and in fact only 

rarely are stems in *-yes- and *-wes- encountered), but none 
in *-rs-, *-ns-, etc. None of the above theories of the origin 
of s-stems accounts for this structural regularity. This pec¬ 
uliarity is, however, reminiscent of a similar regularity 
elsewhere in PIE declension. It does not seem to have been 
recognized that structurally s in these stems is distributed 
the same way the element *H is in the a-, and S-stems. In 
these stem types *H appears after e/o, i, and u, but never 
after a consonant, because *H was not added until after syn¬ 
cope, as explained above (§3.4). The possibility arises, then, 
that the s-stems are more closely related to the thematic 
stems than to the athematic—that the stems in -es- are formed 
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in much the same way that masculine o-stems and feminine a- 
stems are formed from the pre-thematic declension. 

There is evidence for such an origin in the facts con¬ 
cerning Caland’s law. It was first pointed out by W. Caland 
(1890:266-8; 1891:592) that in Avestan and Sanskrit the ad¬ 
jective suffix - ra - < *-ro- is replaced by -i- when the stem 
is the first member of a compound, e.g. YAv. darjzra- ‘force¬ 
ful’ : darazi-taka- ‘moving forcefully’. Jakob Wackernagel 
(1897:8-14) pointed out the same alternation in Greek (e.g. 
Horn. Ku8pos ‘honored’ : KuSt-aveipa ‘bringing men honor’), and 
it has since been referred to as ‘Caland’s law’. Now it is 
recognized that quite a few suffixes participate regularly in 
this system of alternations. In Greek, the usual comparative 
and superlative adjective suffixes are -Ttpos and -Torros res¬ 
pectively, yet adjectives affected by Caland’s law drop -pos 
and add -uav (sometimes with short i in Homer) and -uttos, 
respectively, e.g. Attic KuSttuv ‘more honored’, superl. 
kuSuttos; cf. Skt. ksiprd- ‘quick’, comp, ksepiyan, superl. 
ksepistha-. The adjective suffix -u- behaves as *-ro- does, 

and is as common, e.g. Skt. uru- ‘broad’, comp, variyun, 

superl. varisfha-; and frequently, at least in Greek, there 
are reflexes of parallel forms in *-u- and *-ro-, e.g. Horn. 
-yXuKus beside -yVuKepos, both ‘sweet’ (on this alternation see 
Bloomfield 1925 and Specht 1938). A few other suffixes are 
less frequently encountered, e.g. an adjectival n-suffix, as 
in Horn, ttukvos ‘shrewd’ (cf. uuKi-pTiSTy; ‘shrewd in counsel’) 
and adverbial -a (iruKa ‘shrewdly’). These suffixes are some¬ 
times referred to collectively as ‘Caland’s suffixes’ (see, 
e.g., Risch 1974:65, with other Homeric examples). 

The relevance of Caland’s law to the j-stems is that PIE 
*-es- is one of Caland’s suffixes. The interchange of *-es- 
with the other suffixes is in fact one of the better-attested 
alternations in this group, e.g. Horn. Kt)8pos (above) : neut. 

kuSos ‘honor’; Kpa-rus, Kpcrrepos ‘strong’ : n. kpoltos, k&ptos 

‘strength’; aurxpos ‘insulting’ (aLaxuav, oaCTX Ltr ros : n. alamos 
‘insult’; Skt. uru-, variydn, vdristha- (above) : n. vdrah 
‘breadth’; ugra- ‘strong’, comp, djiydn, superl. ojistha- : n. 
ojah ‘strength’, etc. The origin of the alternations among 
Caland’s suffixes ought to shed considerable light on the s- 
stems. It can of course be remarked that the involvement of 
the s-stems in this group initially sets them apart from most 
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other athematic stems, those with originally variable accent. 
However, the cause of Caland’s law is much disputed. Kuryfo- 
wicz (1964:232) and Szemerenyi (1964:395-8) contend that, 
historically, forms of the stem with are older than those 
with -r-, and so compounds like Kvifk-dveipa, and probably the 
comparative and superlative suffixes, as well, contain relic 
formations, reflecting the PIE situation before the adoption 
of -r- in the adjective stems. By extension, one imagines, it 
must be concluded that forms with the suffixes -u-, -es-, 
etc., must also be later than those with after all, there 
is no point to asserting the antiquity of -i- in kuSujtos, 
replaced by -p- in KtiSpos, if -i- is not also old in ffd0t,uTos, 
and replaced by -u- in (3a06s ‘deep, high’. There are several 
reasons to doubt this hypothesis: 

1) Forms like Kpccrus (superb Kpd-rujTos, Horn. Kap-mxTos) 
and -imxfc ‘thick’ (iTaxurros) are certainly very archaic. They 
reflect open- and close-inflected w-stems, respectively (cf. 
Vedic krdtu- ‘vigor’ and bahu- ‘thick’), and it was argued 
above (§2.3) that the origin of this distinction lies at an 
extremely archaic state of the protolanguage, the time of 
syncope. Since the open-inflected w-stems are not a productive 
class, KpdtTus in particular discourages the supposition that 
an original i-stem has been replaced by an w-stem. 

2) The claim that the stems in -i- are older presupposes 
that the PIE morphological processes of compounding and adjec¬ 
tive comparison are fairly old, or at least predate the inter¬ 
change of -i- with the other suffixes. The Anatolian evidence 
suggests otherwise. There is no comparative or superlative 
suffix for adjectives in Anatolian: comparison is effected by 
means of a dative-locative construction (see Friedrich 1960-67: 
1.61,127). It is possible that the forms ha-an-te-iz-zi-is ‘first’, 
ap-pi-iz-zi-is ‘later, last’, sa-ra-az-(zi-)is ‘upper, best’, and 
kat-te-ir-ra-as ‘lower’, contain suffixes of comparison, 
though that is doubtful (see Rosenkranz 1978:122); and 
at any rate these could not be Caland’s suffixes, and do 
not show suffixal -/- before the suffix. Nor is there com¬ 
pounding in Anatolian comparable to the highly developed sort 
found in other IE branches, and so naturally the use of -/'- as 
an element in compounds is not attested. Still, Anatolian does 
show a widespread interchange of suffixes that is certainly to 
be identified with the interchange of Caland’s suffixes. The 
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clearest example is the use of - u - as a separable adjective 
suffix, e.g. in parku- ‘high’ : park-, parkiya- ‘become high’, 
pargatar, pargasti- n. ‘height’; dassu- ‘strong’ : dassiyatar, 
Luwian dassiyama- ‘oppression’ (based on *dassiya- ‘oppress’); and 
Hitt, panku- (gen. pangawas, pankus) ‘all, general’ : instr. 
pangarit ‘in force, in great numbers’ (with Caland’s 
suffix *-ro-?). And so it seems likely that at least the inter¬ 
change of the adjective suffix -u- with other suffixes ante¬ 
dates the rise of IE compounding and adjective comparison. 

3) There is some reason to think that Greek adjective 
stems in -tpos and -apos, beside the more usual -pos, preserve 
an archaism that predates the addition of to the same 
roots in compounds. Only *-ros is well attested outside of 
Greek, though there are a few forms to indicate that -€pos and 
-apos date from PIE times, as well, e.g. Skt. patardh ‘flying’ 
(cf. Gk. irnpov ‘feather, wing’) and badhirah ‘deaf’. Schwyzer 
(1939-50:1.482) explains a few of the forms in -epos as based 
on verbal stems in -e-, namely Horn. fkepos ‘fresh, active’ : 
htep-at ‘speed, press on’; *axepos (only in ev crxep^j and adv. 
eirwrxepw ‘in a row’) : oxeiv aor. inf. ‘have’ ( *sgh-es-en ); 
and Attic 4>o(3ep6s ‘fearful’ : <Jx>flea> ‘fear’. The rest are then 
analogical to these. But Schwyzer’s explanation cannot be 
correct, since all adjectives in -epos have reduced-grade 
roots. Many adjectives in -pos have full-grade roots (e.g. 
inipos ‘maimed, disabled’, and oxXupos ‘hard, harsh’; other 
examples below), and so if adjectives in -epos were analogical 
creations, it should be expected that some of them would have 
full-grade roots. Rather, the cooccurrence of -epos with weak- 
grade roots suggests that -e- in this suffix reflects the one 
vowel in the stem, before *-ro- was added, that carried the 
stress in Pre-Indo-European. The material regarding the Greek 
stems in -epos is as follows: 

Reduced grade is self-evident in: 

KpaTepos, Kaprepos ‘strong’ < *krte- : Eng. hard. 

7 \\jKepos ‘sweet’. Pokorny (1959:1.222) tentatively de¬ 
rives ■yXuK'us ‘sweet’ from *d[kus —cf. Lat. dulcis ‘sweet’—in 
which case -yXvKepos would be analogical, since Pokorny assumes 
the development of */ to -Xu- is due to the following *-u-. 

Scepos ‘moist, fresh, active’ < *diHe- : Skt. diyati 
‘flies’. 

Tpa<t>cp6s ‘fat’ < *dhrbhe- : Tpccjxu ‘thicken’. 
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OoXepos ‘blooming’ < *dhHle- : 6aXXu> ‘bloom’ (perf. 
Te&T]Xa, Dor. TeOaXa = Alb. dal ‘sprout’ < *dal-nd, aor. dota < 
*dal-. 

jjuiXepos ‘mighty, raging’ < *m[He- : Skt. mrnati 

‘crushes’, part, murnd-. 

Kpuepos ‘icy’ < *kruse- : npucrraivti) ‘freeze’, OHG 

(h)roso, (h)rosa ‘ice’. 

TaKepos ‘melting, fluid’ < *tHke- : t^ko), Dor. toiko) 
‘melt’. 

(Jxxvcpos ‘visible’ < *bhllne- : <J>aCv(j) ‘show’ < ’(jjaiyii; Skt. 
bhdti ‘shines, appears, seems’. 

<7Kiep6<; ‘shady’ < * ski He-? Pokorny (1959:1.917-8) con¬ 

nects this with Skt. chayi- ‘gleam’, Goth, skeinan, Eng. shine, 
OE stir ‘clear, bright’, and reconstructs *skai-, skai- : 
*ski-. The Doric form OKuxpo? suggests *skiHer- or skiHrr-, 
the latter with antevocalic syllabic r. Perhaps this should be 
connected with Skt. f ya-vd- ‘dark brown’ and sya-md- ‘black, 
dark grey, dusky’ ( *kyeH -). 

pXafkpfc ‘noxious’ appears not to be Indo-European. 

fruepos ‘unlucky’, along with *8vaco (only as Horn. 3. pi. 
Suooxn ‘afflict with misery’) and Sih] ‘misery’ probably belong 
with 8c to, Horn. Seiko, Sevopm (3. sg. aor. eScurjae) ‘lack, 
suffer want’; so Svepos then reflects duHe-. Cf. Pokorny 
(1959:1.180), who hesitantly connects this group instead with 
8auo ‘kindle’, 8&Xos ‘firebrand’, etc., reflecting *dHw-. 

Less obvious are the following: 

Two forms show -a- contracted from *-Hwe -: to Xapos 
‘pleasant’ cf. airoXauto ‘enjoy’; and to vapo<; ‘flowing, liquid’ 
cf. vato, Aeolic vauto < Vva/^to ‘flow’. 

There is most likely restoration of *, to full grade 
where a syllabic consonant could not be formed in 8vtx}>ep6<;, 
£<xf>cpos ‘dark’. The reconstruction of course is very uncer¬ 
tain: Pokorny (1959:1.649; also Szemerenyi 1964:401 n.2) sug¬ 
gests *k w sep- (cf. Skt. kfdp ‘night’), but the forms ipe4>a<;, 
kvc<Jxxs ‘darkness’ and i]>e4>ap6<; ‘dark’ suggest a root-final 
laryngeal. Similarly there could be restoration of full grade 
in voTepos ‘damp’ and 4>oBcp6<;, though cognates provide little 
evidence as to root structure. There is the usual development 
of *-///«- to -oXe-, when *H is o-coloring (see Cowgill 
1965:147-8; but cf. Bammesberger 1984:27-31), in the sub¬ 
stantive xo^tpa ‘cholera’ (cf. x\<Dp6s ‘green’), and perhaps 
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also in SoXepos ‘deceitful’ (cf. 8oXos ‘deceit’, SoXou) ‘de¬ 
ceive’), though the few cognates provide no good evidence for 
the laryngeal. As xoXdpa and demonstrate, the vocalism 

of adjectives and closely related substantives in -r- need not 
agree, and so although -n-evltepds ‘father-in-law’ is often in¬ 
cluded in this group, it need not be taken as counterevi¬ 
dence—and cf. Lith. behdras ‘mutual’. 

On the other hand, as mentioned above, adjectives in -pos 
often have full grade in the root. Sure examples are: 

Xeipais [for Xeipos]' 6 Urxvos Kotl dixpos (Hesych.) = Lith. 
leilas ‘slender’ < *ley- : Xui£opm ‘recoil, shrink’, Olcel. linr 
‘mild’. 

mpos, Doric -irapoq ‘maimed, disabled’ < *peH- : T)iTavaa> 
‘be in want’, Lat. potior ‘suffer, endure’. 

oxXiipos ‘hard, harsh’ < *skleH- : oxeXXo) ‘parch’, perf. 
eoxX^a. 

pXtoOpoq ‘tall, stately’ < *mleHdh- : piXaOpov ‘ceiling, roof’, 
Skt. murdhan- ‘head’. 

It is certain, on the other hand, that among stems in -pos 
reduced grade is equally possible in the root: cf. mKpos 
‘sheep’, Xvypos ‘mournful’, irypos ‘moist’, etc. 

The Greek adjectives in -apos probably also conform to 
this analysis, though it is often impossible to say precisely 
what alpha reflects: it could be *-H- or or perhaps 

even could result from antevocalic syllabic r. So for instance 
Pptapos ‘strong’ probably reflects *g w riHe-r- (cf. |3pid(i) ‘make 
strong’, and OIr. brig ‘strength’), while veapos ‘young’ ap¬ 
pears to reflect *newH-r- (cf. vedua ‘plough anew’, Lat. novare 
‘renew’). 

And so since all adjectives in -epos have reduced-grade 
roots, it is rather improbable that such formations are ana¬ 
logical, and they must instead reflect forms that in Pre-Indo- 
European accented the vowel reflected as -e- in Greek. In that 
event it cannot be true, as Kurylowicz and Szemerdnyi contend, 
that -i- is the oldest of Caland’s suffixes, since, for in¬ 
stance, KpaTcpos cannot be derived from the stem Kpen.-/Kporn.- 
in Ionic comp. Kpecracav (C’lcpervaiv) and superl. KpoiTurros. And 
so the basis for the formation of stems with Caland’s suffixes 
must have been the root itself, without and optionally 
with a final full-grade vowel attached to the root, if that 
vowel happened to be accented at the time of syncope. There is 
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therefore no good reason on this basis to reject the supposi¬ 
tion that the es-stems are formed the same way as pre-thematic 
stems, from stems with columnar accent. 

It can be seen now, as well, that the evidence for Hrug- 
mann’s position does not necessarily conflict with this con¬ 
clusion. Since the Greek adjectives in -epos demonstrate that 
a root-final accented vowel was not necessarily dropped when 
one of Caland’s suffixes was added, very possibly the vowel of 
the -es- suffix originated in such root-final vowels. The 
suffix then was originally *-5-, which was added to roots that 
ended in either a consonant or a vowel. However, forms like 
CRCe-s- were reanalyzed as CRC-es- (in the same way that, for 
instance, the weak case-endings absorbed root-final vowels), 
and *-es- was then generalized throughout the category, wher¬ 
ever *-s- followed a consonant. So, for example, *lewk-s- 
became *lewk-es-, as in Skt. rocas-, Av. raocah- ‘light’; but 
the original form *lewk-s- had already served to form other 
stems, and so is preserved as a relic, e.g. in Av. raoxsna- 
‘shining’ < *lewk-s-mn-o-. It is not necessary, at any rate, 
to assume that the -es- suffix ever showed quantitative ablaut 
alternations within the paradigm. One of the real advantages 
to assuming the suffix was originally *-s- is that it obviates 
the problem of morpheme structure: *es represents a morpheme 
structure that is either very rare or, as some believe, non¬ 
existent among PIE roots; and so why should non-root morph¬ 
emes have it if they, like roots, were once separate words, 
too? The premises underlying this and ■ the preceding chap¬ 
ter strongly suggest that suffixes beginning with vowels 
have actually attracted those vowels to themselves from the 
end of the root, and so consistency in the theory urges that 
the 5-stem suffix was originally simply *-s-. It should be 
said, too, that beginning from this assumption it is easier to 
explain 5-stems in -is- and -us-, since stems in -yes- and 
-wes- almost never occur. How otherwise is one to explain the 
loss of the full-grade vowel here? 

And now the Hittite evidence ought also to be reexamined, 
since the ablaut in nom. sg. a-(i-)is, gen. is-sa-as ‘mouth’ is 
unexpected if 5-stems are based on roots with columnar accent. 
The truth is that Hittite i-stems are rather different from s- 
stems in non-Anatolian languages. The four certain 5-stems are 
neither adjectival nor based on verbal roots: in addition to 
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a-(i-)ii there are is-ki-is ‘back’ (dat. is-ki-si, is-ki-sa), ne-pt-is 
‘sky’ (gen. ne-pi-sa-as), and *ta-pu-us ‘side’ (nominative unat¬ 
tested; dat. ta-pu-u-sa), none of which shows quantitative 
ablaut alternations. Moreover, these are all is- and us-stems, 
and the familiar suffix -es-l-os-, so much commoner than -is- 
and -us- in other IE languages, does not form i-stems in Hit- 
tite. That a-(i-)is shows quantitative ablaut while the other 
Hittite i-stems do not may be explained if it is assumed that 
-i- in this word is not a suffix—i.e., this is a root-stem 
that happens to end in PIE *s (like Lat. os, oris ‘mouth’), 
and thus shows ablaut. The other three i-stems, however, do not 
have the root structure of root-stems. And so if they really 
are j-stems, why are PIE *-is- and *-us- reflected in Hittite, 
but not *-es-l 

The PIE suffix *-es- in fact does seem to be reflected in 
Hittite, in the form of the heteroclitic -r/n- suffix -essar, 
e.g. in nom. sg. a-ie-es-iar ‘assembly, population’, dat. a-se- 
ei-ni. Certainly the -esiar suffix is an agglutination, since 
-r/n- is a noun suffix unto itself in Hittite, and a very 
productive one—productive enough that it should not be sur¬ 
prising if the category of r/n-stems has subsumed all PIE s- 
stems. The Hittite -r/n- suffix is found in similar agglutina¬ 
tions, e.g. the suffix -tar-t-nn- (< *-tn-), as in idalawatar, 
dat. idalawanni ‘harm, injury’ (cf. idalu- ‘bad’), and in the 
suffix -mar-t-mn-, as in fplammar, gen. fyilamnas ‘porch’ (cf. 
ffila- ‘enclosure’). The derivational and semantic similarities 
between the Hittite stems in -essar and the PIE stems in *-es- 
are notable: both are largely deverbative (e.g. a-se-ei-sar : 
es- ‘sit’; pdr-fp-es-sar ‘haste’ : pari}- ‘pursue, drive’; ffa- 
an-ne-ei-sar ‘lawsuit’ : }}anna- ‘litigate, decide a lawsuit’, 
etc.); and those that are not deverbative are largely abstract 
nouns based on adjectives—cf. Skt. varas- ‘breadth’ : uru- 
‘broad’; ojas- ‘strength’ : ugra- ‘strong’; Gk. Taxos ‘quick¬ 
ness’ : Tax™* ‘quick’ (note that this group shows extensive 
alternation of Caland’s suffixes); Hitt, palljessar ‘breadth’ : 
paltp- ‘broad’. A striking instance is Hitt, parku- ‘high’ 
beside parkessar- ‘height’: if -essar really is an extension 
of PIE *-es-, then this is a Caland’s suffix alternation 
precisely parallel both formally and semantically to to xus : 
Taxos, etc. 
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Thus all the evidence that PIE s-stems originally showed 
ablaut alternations like those of other athematic classes is 
unreliable, and there is no obstacle to assuming that the 
stems are very similar in origin to thematic stems: they are 
based on originally non-ablauting paradigms. The similarity is 
even such that the -s- suffix is associated with a specific 
gender, like the a- and o-stems, and unlike the »-, «-, r-, 
and n-stems. This conclusion renders it considerably easier to 
understand the relationship of the suffix -es- to Caland’s 
suffixes, a relationship unique among the stem-forming suf¬ 
fixes of consonant-stem nouns. 



CHAPTER FOUR: CONJUGATION 


4.0. THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN CONJUGATIONS. SYSTEMS. The 
ablaut patterns of IE verbs suggest that only the present and 
aorist systems date from the time of syncope. Even if there 
was a fully-developed future system in Proto-Indo-European, it 
would necessarily be a post-syncopic innovation: e.g., Skt. 1. 
sg. fut. dasyami, Gk. fkouoi, and Lith. duosiu ‘give’ are all 
thematic formations with strong roots, and such stems with two 
full-grade vowels cannot have undergone syncope as such. The 
perfect system, though older, is even more innovative. Singu¬ 
lar forms regularly contain three full-grade vowels, e.g. Gk. 
3. sg. XeXocire (XeCma ‘leave’). Full grade in the singular 
endings is particularly surprising, given the example of the 
present and aorist systems, where the active singular endings 
are in weak grade; and the Hittite ///-conjugation shows the 
same peculiarity as the IE perfect, since the endings -hi, -ti, 
-i apparently reflect *-tai, *-ai> The accent and 

ablaut of the Vedic 3. plural are also difficult to explain— 

•See Rosencranz (1952:344-5), and Jasanoff (1979:80), the latter with 
references. The problem is that -ti cannot be original, as otherwise it 
should have become *-zi, as did the 3. sg. present ending of the mi- 
conjugation. Kerns and Schwartz (1972:11) attribute the nonassibilation to 
the intervention of a laryngeal ( *-tHc ), but then the nonassibilation in 
^/-conjugation forms like 3. sg. i(i)panti (stem i(i)pant- ‘pour a libation 
to’) must be explained as due to analogy, which is difficult in view of 
the assibilation in the iterative form i(i)panzake-. Moreover, the 3. sg. 
ending -i does appear occasionally as -ai (Friedrich 1960-67:1.79). 
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e.g., there is no full-grade vowel in either the root or the 
ending of ruruhur, root ruh ‘ascend’ (assimilated from *le- 
ludh see Leumann 1968:54)—and in fact the -r ending appar¬ 
ently is not an Indo-lranian innovation, in the light of 
Hittite -er in the preterite of the /u'-conjugation. Iterative 
syncope unfortunately sheds no light on the origins of the 
future and perfect systems, nor on the much-discussed rela¬ 
tionship between the Hittite fe'-conjugation and the IE perfect. 
Only the present and aorist systems reflect well the results 
of syncope, showing in any given form of the most conservative 
types of verbs a single full-grade vowel, accented in Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

Imperative and subjunctive formations both originated 
after syncope. For the imperative, compare Skt. 2. sg. pres. 
i-hi (i ‘go’) and vid-dhi (vid ‘know’) to Gk. aor. £0 l and 

fujflt. It seems unlikely that such words should have carried 
no accent at the time of syncope, and so they must be post- 
syncopic innovations. On the other hand, the subjunctive is 
formed by adding theme vowel plus ending to the stem, regard¬ 
less of whether the stem is already thematic, e.g. athematic 
1. sg. *es-o-He (Skt. asalni], Lat. fut. ero ‘be’), 2. *es-e- 

s(i) (Skt. asasi, Lat. eris), etc., and thematic 1. sg. 

*bhere-o-He (Gk. <f)4p(o, Skt. bhdra[ni] ‘bear’), 2. *bhere-e-s(i) 
(Skt. bhdrah), etc. Both the imperative and the subjunctive 
forms then seem to have been created after the morphologiza- 
tion of quantitative ablaut. 

The effects of syncope may be traced in a variety of 
conjugational categories, including some middle, injunctive, 
and optative forms, but nowhere more clearly than in the 
present active indicative of athematic verbs. Here each form 
will usually have a single full-grade vowel, whose place will 
correspond to the place of the accent in Vedic Sanskrit, where 
the pattern dictates accented stems in the singular, and 

desinential accent elsewhere, e.g. 1. sg. emi ‘go’ ( <*[H]ey - 

mi) : 1. pi. imasi, imah ( <*[H]i-mes[i]). That the present 
active indicative should show the effects of syncope better 
than most other categories should not be surprising, since the 
unmarked character of this category speaks in favor of its 
relative antiquity: for instance, the subjunctive, a marked 
category with respect to the indicative, is in fact based 
historically on the indicative. 
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The evidence indicates . that some athematic verb stems 
were formed after apocope, and others before. So for example 
Sanskrit thematic presents of the sixth class (according to 
the classification of the ancient grammarians) represent a 
very old type, formed before apocope, e.g. rujati ‘breaks’ < 
*luget(i) < *lawaga-t(a). On the other hand, a root-class 
present like dvesti must derive from a stem formed after the 
application of apocope ( *dweyst[i] < *dawayas-t). It will be 
shown below (§4.4) that the distribution of apocopated and 
nonapocopated stems is not random, and the chronological dif¬ 
ference between the two formations has a straightforward moti¬ 
vation in the circumstances that gave rise to the distinction 
between the present and aorist systems. 

4.1. ACTIVE INFLECTIONS OF THE PRESENT AND AORIST SYSTEMS. 
The personal endings of the present and aorist systems are 
generally thought to have been separate words at one time. The 
most popular view, dating at least from the time of Franz 
Bopp, is that they reflect personal pronouns. For a discussion 
of this and other possibilities, see Szemerenyi (1980:302-5). 
The conjugational pattern of accent and ablaut then indicates 
that before syncope the words that became the singular endings 
were atonic clitics, producing no effect on the accent of the 
stem, while the words that became the plural endings were non¬ 
clitics, and bore the primary word stress after the operation 
of the law of polytony (§3.1). 

The dual endings are usually regarded as a late develop¬ 
ment in Proto-Indo-European. Watkins (1969:46), for instance, 
as remarked above (§2.1), notes that the fact of the deriva¬ 
tion of all IE dual pronouns from plural ones discourages the 
assumption of any real antiquity to the dual category, and he 
assumes that dual conjugational endings were formed from the 
plural ones either at the dialectal level or at the end of the 
predialectal period. The dual endings may at any rate be 
disregarded without detriment to the body of evidence concern¬ 
ing accent and ablaut, since the pattern in the dual is con¬ 
sistently the same as in the 1. and 2. plural. 

The remaining endings show ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
forms, the indicative use of the former being in the present 
tense, and of the latter in the imperfect and the aorist. The 
primary endings in the active singular are generally 
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reconstructed as 1. *-mi, 2. *-si, 3. *-ti, and the 3. plural 
as *-nti; the secondary endings lack the final -i, but are 
otherwise identical to these. It would be difficult to explain 
the loss of final -i in the secondary endings, and so consen¬ 
sus opinion has it that the primary endings are derived from 
the secondary by the addition of an element -i of ‘dubious’ 
etymology (Kurytowicz 1964:131), usually considered a deictic 
particle (see, e.g., Neu 1967:225; Kerns and Schwartz 1972:4; 
Burrow 1973:308; and Jasanoff 1979:83). The terminology ‘prim¬ 
ary’ and ‘secondary’ is thus somewhat confusing from a histor¬ 
ical point of view. 

The distinguishing feature of primary endings, however, 
is not consistently a final -i. For instance, the Greek athem- 
atic primary endings are sg. 1. -fix, 2. -ox, 3. -u, pi. 3. 
Dor. -vu, while the endings of the 1. and 2. plural (not 
distinguished from the secondary endings) are -p*s/-p*v and 
-T€. The Baltic and Slavic endings correspond to the Greek 
(except that Baltic has lost the 3. plural ending), and once 
again the 1. and 2. plural secondary endings are identical to 
the primaries. In Indo-Iranian, too, the primary 2. plural 
ending is -tha, and the secondary -ta, reflecting no final PIE 
*-/, while the primary 1. plural ending -mas (cf. secondary 
-ma) may optionally be extended by -i —very probably a late 
development, since -i is not optional in other primary end¬ 
ings. Only in Anatolian are the primary and secondary endings 
consistently distinguished (though not solely distinguished)' 
by the presence or absence of -i. These facts suggest that the 
original method of distinguishing the two sorts of endings was 
not simply the addition of -i to all endings: it would be 
difficult to explain the loss of -i in the 1. and 2. plural 
(as well as the dual), while the Anatolian situation may 
readily be attributed to paradigm regularization. 

Syncope provides an explanation for the distribution of 
-i in the primary endings, since -i appears only in forms that 
would otherwise end in clusters of two or more consonants. 
Without this -i, some forms would be difficult or impossible 
to pronounce, except before vowels in external sandhi, e.g. 
sg. 1. *yewdh-m (formed after apocope, so *yewdh-ni would be 
incorrect until syllabicity of resonants came to be condi¬ 
tioned by phonological environment), 3. *yewddh < *yewdh-t 
(cf. Vedic 2. sg. yotsi ‘fight’). The -i then was added 
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essentially as a prop vowel, and of course that is why it is 
not found in the 1. and 2. plural endings (nor in the dual), 
which involve no final consonant clusters. This argument is 
not reversible: it would be peculiar for final -i to have been 
lost in the 1. and 2. plural simply because it was not re¬ 
quired here as a prop vowel. Assumption of such a loss would 
require formulation of an ad hoc morphophonological rule that 
created paradigm irregularities. 

That these clusters really might pose a phonological 
problem is amply demonstrated by the developments of the 
secondary endings in various IE languages. For example, the 2. 
and 3. singular endings are as often as not dropped from Vedic 
root-aorists (e.g. 3. sg. agan ‘went’ < *e-g w em-t), and they 
are always dropped from s-aorists; and final -t is dropped 
from the 3. plural ending in both Sanskrit and Greek. Such 
clusters in fact appear to be the reason athematic conjugation 
with secondary endings came to be limited to so very few verbs 
in Greek—significantly, only originally athematic verbs with 
stems ending in vowels after the loss of laryngeals and medial 
sigma carry these endings. 2 So for instance the aorists 
e-yvwv ‘knew’, e<f>uv ‘begot’, ‘went’, etc., reflect the 

original PIE ending *-m, while root-aorists to consonant 
stems, like Vedic airavam ‘heard’ (<*eklewm < *eklew-m ) are 
not found in Greek—cf. Gk. thematic aor. ckXuov ( = post-Vedic 
Sruvam). It is difficult to explain why these endings are 
distributed in Greek on a phonological basis unless it is 
assumed that PIE forms like *eklew-m have been (almost en¬ 
tirely) lost in Hellenic, and the elimination of final conson¬ 
ant clusters is perhaps the best explanation for that loss. 

Like many phonologically-motivated innovations, the addi¬ 
tion of -i eventually assumed a morphological function, dis¬ 
tinguishing tenses, and so -i spread to the middle endings of 
the primary tenses—apparently at first only to the 

2 True exceptional asigmatic aorists like Horn. &i>£i'eu<a and Ion. ctira, 
with their related forms, are never found with athematic secondary 2. or 
3. singular endings—see the discussion of such forms below (§4.2.1). The 
elimination of primary athematic inflection in Greek nonvocalic stems was 
perhaps to a great extent induced by the elimination of the corresponding 
secondary formations, though no doubt the developments of internal conson¬ 
ant clusters are also to be reckoned with. 
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corresponding persons and numbers (e.g. Arcadian-Cypriot sg. 
2. 3. -Toe, 3. pi. -vt<x : secondary -cto, -to, -vto res¬ 

pectively; cf. primary and secondary 1. pi. -p.«0a, 2. -[<r]0«), 
but eventually to all middle endings in some languages, e.g. 
in Anatolian and Indo-lranian (Skt. 1. pi. -mahe, 2. -dhve, 
and 1. dual -vahe, etc.). The restriction of -i to primary 
endings is also a result of the element’s assuming a morpho¬ 
logical function, considering presents and aorists originally 
had the same endings, and so final consonant clusters must 
have posed difficulties in both categories. But the need for 
the prop vowel was greater in the present system since, as 
mentioned above, apocopated stems were used in the present 
system but not the asigmatic aorist system, for reasons ex¬ 
plained below (§4.4). As a result, some present forms ended in 
triconsonantal clusters (like dvesfi above), while asigmatic 
aorist forms never ended in more than two consonants. 

The 3. plural ending raises particular difficulties of 
analysis, as the full-grade vowel in a form like Vedic sdnti 
‘they are’ ( <*s-e-nti ) seems to belong neither to the stem nor 
the ending. The ending is certainly -nt- rather than **-ent-\ 
otherwise, for instance, the corresponding subjunctive ending 
would be **-ent- (< *-e-ent-) rather than *-e-nt-, the latter 
being the ending actually reflected in subjunctive forms like 
Vedic dsan ( <*es-e-nt : cf. 2. sg. sj. asasi < *es-e-si, 3. sg. 
dsati < *es-e-ti, etc.), and in the corresponding subjunctive 
middle forms, as with Vedic hananta to the root hati ‘strike’. 
So also, thematic verbs end in *-o-nt- rather than **-o-ent-, 
e.g. Vedic 3. pi. indie, bhdva-nti ‘be’ (cf. 2. sg. bhdva-si , etc.). 
But nor can the full-grade vowel in *s-e-nti very readily be 
said to belong to the stem, since this assumption would render 
the 3. pi. stem the only thematic stem in an otherwise en¬ 
tirely athematic paradigm (as pointed out by van Wijk 
1905/1906:49). The vowel is accented in Vedic Sanskrit, and so 
doubtless original. Therefore the 3. plural seems to have 
stood apart from the rest of the paradigm from the very begin¬ 
ning. That impression is reinforced by the observation that 
the 3. plural ending clearly is not of pronominal origin 
(Szemerenyi 1980:303-4, for instance, seems to agree, though 
he accepts the pronominal origin of most other present-tense 
endings), and is widely believed to be identical to the 
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element -nt- found in present participles. 3 If that is so, 
then although the synchronic position of the connecting vowel 
in the inflectional system is still uncertain, its origin is 
no longer mysterious, according to the analysis set forth 
here. Although some athematic verbs did not acquire endings 
until after apocope, athematic declensional stems were in¬ 
flected before apocope. Therefore, participial stems in Pre-IE 
*-a-nata- (to become *-ent-l-ont- after syncope), perhaps 
already in existence when endings were first added to verbs, 
were appropriated for use in the third person plural. 

The affinity between the 3. plural and the present parti¬ 
ciple is especially apparent when ablaut variations are taken 
into consideration, since the two always share the same stem 
in Vedic Sanskrit. For instance, all athematic present classes 
have -a-nt- in both stems, except the reduplicated presents, 
which have reduced-grade -at- (<*-nt -) in both. In the thema¬ 
tic and root-aorists, which have participles like those of the 
present (for reasons made clear below, §4.2.1), the particip¬ 
ial and 3. plural suffixes agree as regards ablaut; and this 
is particularly remarkable in the root-aorists, where the 3. 
plural represents the only weak-grade stem in its own para¬ 
digm, e.g. 3. pi. dkran (root kr ‘make’), part, krant- : 1. 
pi. dkarma, etc. The same affinity is observable in Avestan 
cognates (Bartholomae 1894:98), though paradigm regularization 
has obscured the relationship in other languages. However, 
Olcel. stand ‘length of time’ (=OE stund, OS stunda, OHG 
stunt a ) perhaps derives from a participle with weak-grade 
suffix, to an originally reduplicating verb *sti-stH-nt-. The 
reduplicated present has been thematized already in Vedic, but 
Gk. umryu ‘stand’ is still athematic. 

Hittite verbs with quantitative ablaut corroborate this 
connection between the 3. plural and the present participle. 
Just one of these, kuen- ‘strike, defeat, kill’ (=Skt. han-, 

3 As argued by Brugmann (1897-1916:2.1.455); see also Kieckers 
(1934:11-31) and Vaillant (1936:106). T. Burrow also envisages a corres¬ 
pondence with the participial ending, and makes the interesting remark 
that the alternation between the 3. plural endings -r and -nt in Indie and 
Hittite ‘is reminiscent of the alternation found in nominal stems between 
r and nlnt: Gk. Wxup, wSqtos, etc.’ (1973:318). 
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Gk. 0€v-) is well attested in the plural, but its paradigm 
suggests a weak-grade root only in the 3. plural kunanzi, as 
against 1. pi. kuennummeni and 2. pi. kuenatteni. Likewise in 
the imperative Hittite has 3. pi. kunandu, but 2. pi. kuenterv, 
and cf. the participle kunant- (Friedrich 1960-67:1.82-3). 
This situation is entirely analogous to that in the Vedic 
root-aorists. 

4.2. THE AORIST SYSTEM. The following is the account 
of the rise and development of the aorist system provided by 
Kerns and Schwartz (1972:5—6): The aorist came to be differ¬ 
entiated from the present at a very early date, before the 
present stems came to be widely ‘characterized’, i.e. before 
they acquired suffixes, infixes, or reduplication. So for 
instance at a time when the bare root *ghew- ‘pour, sacrifice’ 
served as the present stem, the aorist was formed from this 
(as in Vedic 2. sg. aor. ho-si)-, subsequently the present stem 
came to be characterized in various ways, and the form of the 
present employing the bare root was lost, leaving a variety of 
characterized presents: reduplicated Skt. juhoti ‘sacrifices’, 
thematized Gk. ‘pour’, suffixed Goth, giutan ‘pour’, etc. 

As the present stems came to be characterized, preterites 
continued to be formed from the new present stems by the use 
of secondary endings (and perhaps the augment: see below), and 
the new characterized preterite formations came to stand in 
opposition to the older uncharacterized ones to the same 
roots. The formal difference was exploited, the older unchar¬ 
acterized secondary stems coming to serve as aorists, and the 
new, characterized ones as imperfects. So useful was the 
distinction between aorist and imperfect that as new verbs 
entered the present system, there arose a need for correspond¬ 
ing aorists. The original method of forming aorists was no 
longer feasible, since uncharacterized roots were not readily 
derivable from such new stems, and so new ways of building 
the aorist stem were established: reduplicated and sigmatic 
aorists are of this later type. Modifications of Kerns and 
Schwartz’ account will be necessary, as shown below, but this 
may be taken as a working hypothesis. 

It is disputed whether the augment is a PIE development, 
or whether it is a post-PIE innovation that never spread 
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beyond a small group of dialects. 4 The dispute is of limited 
relevance here, since the detailed phonological information 
necessary to determine the original distribution of aorist 
types, which is the aim of the following pages, is to be found 
almost solely in Greek and Indo-Iranian; and therefore the 
augment must be reckoned with in reconstructions. At the same 
time, however, since it is general opinion, the position is 
adopted here that the augment is not a very archaic feature. 
The best evidence for this position is the pattern of accent 
and ablaut associated with the augment in Vedic Sanskrit. If 
there is a word accent, the augment is always accented, though 
there is almost always a full-grade vowel' elsewhere in the 
word. When an aorist is unaugmented and accented, the accent 
almost always falls on a full-grade vowel. And so it seems 
that the augment was a discrete word until relatively recent 
times, when it was attached to the stem, the augment’s accent 
then assuming the role of word accent. Aorists then represent 
at least two different stages of word-combining: e.g., Gk. 1. 
pi. cOep^v ‘place’ reflects *e+dhHme(n), while the second 
element of that group itself represents an earlier combination 
of root and non-clitic pronoun, joined before the application 
of syncope. (Whether *// actually can give e in Greek rather 
than a, or whether the second e in e6ep.ev is analogical, is 
immaterial: only the Abstufung matters here. The problem of 
the triple representation of PIE *H in Greek is discussed in 
extenso by Lindeman 1982.) 

According to Kerns and Schwartz’ account, then, root- 
aorists are the oldest type, and so these will be examined 
first. 

4.2.1. Root-aorists and thematic aorists. It has not 
perhaps been pointed out that root-aorists and thematic aor¬ 
ists are distinguished not solely on the basis of the presence 
or absence of the theme vowel, but also by root consonantism. 
Most root-aorists in Vedic Sanskrit reflect roots of the 
structure CeC-, but even those with triconsonantal roots gen¬ 
erally assume the form CCeC- rather than CeCC-. Conversely, 

4 For references see Szemerenyi (1980:279 nn. 4-9). The languages that 
reflect the augment are Indo-Iranian, Greek, Phrygian, and Armenian; and 
Eichner (1975:78) suggests there are traces of it in Hittite. 
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the roots of Vedic thematic aorists, which are in weak grade 
throughout the indicative, are almost invariably triconson- 
antal—these roots are typically of the form CRC-, almost 
never CeC- < C,C-. The roots are listed in Tables 4.2.1a and 
b, where type I represents the structure (C)CeC-, and type II 
the structure CeCC- (in the root-aorists) or CRC- (in the 

thematic aorists); the roots are listed in full grade for the 
root-aorists, but in their normal dictionary form for the 
thematic aorists. 5 The classification of a few roots is in 
doubt, due to the loss of laryngeals. The status of the root 
tan is ambiguous, since it is reflected as both a heavy and a 
light base. Perhaps tan as a root-aorist is unextended by a 
laryngeal (as in tanoti ‘stretches’, part, tatah = Gk. totos, 
Lat. tentus), but as a thematic aorist does reflect a form 
with a final laryngeal (as in tani-man- ‘thinness’, Lith. 

t'mti ‘swells’). The root tam among the thematic aorists, 

however, certainly reflects a form with a final laryngeal: cf. 
Skt. tamtah, tamitoh. The roots ap and bhu show little or no 
ablaut variation. 

As the tables show, the root-aorists are preponderantly 
made up of the root type (C)CeC-, though CeCC- is also well 

included in the list of root-aorists are only those attested in the 
moods and voices that regularly show consistent full grade of the root— 
i.e. the active indicative (excluding the 3. plural), the active subjunc¬ 
tive, and the active injunctive. This limitation has been necessary be¬ 
cause if a root of the form /CRC/ is attested only in the weak grade, it 
is difficult to say for certain whether the full-grade form should be 
CReC- or CeRC-. As a consequence of this limitation, only the roots at¬ 
tested in the corresponding parts of the aorist system are used for the 
thematic list, as well. Excluded from the list of type II root-aorists are 
roots attested in full grade only as passive indicatives, since this 
formation, appearing only in the 3. singular, is apparently an Indo- 
Iranian innovation, and almost certainly is etymologically unrelated to 
the PIE aorist system. To include the passive indicative forms would skew 
the proportions in the table, since there are no thematic passives; but 
more important, the nonexistence of thematic passives points to the con¬ 
clusion that both thematic and root-aorist stems (the former dethematized) 
are represented among the passives. As might be expected, then, exclusion 
of the passives has a substantial effect on Table 3.2.1a, since they would 
add seventeen roots to the list of type II root-aorists. All the informa¬ 
tion in the table derives from MacDonell 1910. 
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root-aorists, type I (41) 


1iar ‘make’ 

dagh ‘reach’ 

md ‘measure’ 

sad ‘sit’ 

gam ‘go’ 

da ‘give’ 

yam ‘reach’ 

sd ‘bind’ 

gd ‘go’ 

da ‘bind’ 

yo ‘separate’ 

so ‘press’ 

grabh ‘seize’ 

dha ‘place’ 

vac ‘speak’ 

star ‘strew’ 

ghas ‘eat’ 

naS ‘obtain’ 

var ‘choose’ 

sto ‘praise’ 

ce ‘note’ 

pad ‘go’ 

var ‘cover’ 

stha ‘stand’ 

jan ‘generate’ 

pa ‘drink’ 

vaA ‘carry’ 

spar ‘win’ 

jha ‘know’ 

prd ‘fill’ 

Sro ‘hear’ 

hd ‘leave’ 

tan ? ‘stretch’ 

bhar ‘bear’ 

ire ‘resort’ 

he ‘impel’ 

tap ‘heat’ 
dar ‘pierce’ 

man ‘think’ 

sagh ‘be equal to’ 

ho ‘sacrifice’ 


root-aorists, type II (23) 


krand ‘cry out’ 

pare ‘mix’ 

mok (mac) ‘release’ 

vark (vfj) ‘twist’ 

cet ‘perceive’ 

bhu ? ‘be’ 

myaks ‘be situated’ 

van ‘turn’ 

ched ‘cut off’ 

bhe (bhi ) ‘fear’ 

yodh ‘fight’ 

ids ‘order’ 

jos ‘enjoy’ 

bhed ‘split’ 

radh ‘succeed’ 

skand ‘leap’ 

lard ‘split’ 

bhraj ‘shine’ 

roj ‘break’ 

ho (Au) ‘call’ 

dari ‘see’ 

month ‘stir’ 

rodh ‘obstruct’ 



Table 4.2.1a. Roots that form root-aorists in Vedic Sanskrit. 


attested. Of the thematic aorists, however, just thirteen are 
of the type (C)CeC-, while 44 have the structure CRC-. More¬ 
over, most of those thirteen must be disregarded, as they are 
transfers from the root-aorist class: MacDonell (1910:371 and 
n. 6) thus designates r, kr, khya, gam, da, dha, vyd, stha, 
hi, and hve. 6 This leaves just three roots not of the type 
CRC- that form thematic aorists: sad and sr are undeniable, 

6 I am not certain I agree that khya and vyd are transfer forms, especi¬ 
ally since they are not attested in other aorist classes in the Vedas. 
However, neither of them is an Indo-European root. On the other hand, all 
the other roots regularly form root-aorists, their thematic forms being 
quite exceptional, and so they are certainly transfers. 
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thematic aorists, type I (13) 


r ‘go’ 

if ‘make’ 
khyii ‘see’ 
gam ‘go’ 


da ‘give’ 
dha ‘place’ 
vya ‘envelop’ 


Sak ‘be able’ 
sad ‘sit’ 
sc ‘flow’ 


siha ‘stand’ 
hi ‘impel’ 
hva ( hu ) ‘call’ 


thematic aorists, type II (44) 
bhu ‘be’ 


ap ? ‘obtain’ 
kfi ‘cut’ 

kra(n)d ‘cry out’ 
kram ‘stride’ 
krudh ‘be angry’ 
kfudh ‘be hungry’ 
guh ‘hide’ 
gpdh ‘be greedy’ 
grabh ? ‘seize’ 
chid ‘cut off’ 
ta(m)s ‘shake’ 


tan ? ‘stretch’ 
tam ‘faint’ 
tpp ‘be pleased’ 
trt ‘be thirsty’ 
tfh ‘crush’ 
dis ‘waste’ 
d[p ‘rave’ 
dpi ‘see’ 
dhff ‘dare’ 
dva(m)s ‘scatter’ 
nij ‘wash’ 


bhra(m)s ‘fall’ 
muc ‘release’ 
ra(n)dh ‘subjugate’ 
rif ‘be hurt’ 
rud ‘weep’ 
rudh ‘obstruct’ 
ruh ‘ascend’ 
vid ‘find’ 
v[j ‘twist’ 
v[t ‘turn’ 


vfdh ‘grow’ 
fis ‘leave’ 
sue ‘gleam’ 

Sram ‘be weary’ 
iris ‘clasp’ 
iru ? ‘hear’ 
son ‘gain’ 
sic ‘pour’ 
spp ‘creep’ 
sra(m)s ‘fall’ 
sridh ‘blunder’ 


Table 4.2.1b. Roots that form thematic aorists in Vedic Sanskrit. 


while Sak is uncertain (PIE *kHek-7 Pokorny [1959:1.522] re¬ 
constructs PIE *kak-). More illustrative than the figures 
themselves is an examination of the tables, which reveal 
clearly that all the most familiar Vedic biconsonantal roots 
belong to the root-aorists, while except for the transfers, 
biconsonantal roots are almost entirely missing from the class 
of thematic aorists. 

And so the number of exceptions is so small as to be 
almost negligible, and it can be stated as a general rule that 
biconsonantal roots take full grade in the aorist, while 
triconsonantal roots may or may not take weak grade. But this 
rule can be further refined, since it is clear from Table 
4.2.1a that triconsonantal roots of the form CCeC- (thdme II 
roots in the terminology of Benveniste 1935, as opposed to 
thdme I CeCC-) may form root-aorists, while it seems they do 
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not form thematic aorists. This is difficult to prove conclu¬ 
sively, since the roots of thematic aorists are always in weak 
grade, and so technically could represent the reduction of 
either th&me I or theme II roots. However, every root listed 
under type II in Table 4.2.1b is attested in theme 1 form in 
categories other than the aorist where the root is in full 
grade, with the sole exception of sru ‘hear’. Moreover, the 
counterevidence of sru is immaterial, since the root is well 
attested as a root-aorist in the Vedas, while the evidence for 
a thematic aorist is questionable (the question mark in the 
table reflects Whitney’s own reservation), founded on a single 
attestation in a post-Vedic text. It is true that a few of 
these roots are attested in both theme I and theme II forms in 
categories outside the aorist, but still the theme 1 forms are 
invariably much commoner. And so it is justifiable to say that 
in all probability not only biconsonantal roots, but also 
theme II roots form root-aorists and not thematic aorists, 
while theme I roots may form either type. 

But perhaps even this generalization ought further to be 
refined. Pure symmetry suggests that if biconsonantal roots 
form only root-aorists, and if only theme I triconsonantal 
roots form thematic aorists, then the type II root-aorists in 
Table 4.2.1a are somewhat anomalous. Were it not for these, it 
could be said simply that root-aorists are made only from type 
I roots, and thematic aorists only from type II. The consider¬ 
able disparity in the number of type II roots in the two 
tables raises further suspicion, as does the fact that quite a 
few of the type II roots in the first table are also listed in 
the second, suggesting perhaps that these are transfers, like 
nearly all the type I roots in the second table. 

The Greek evidence tends to support the assumption that 
type II roots did not form root-aorists in Proto-Indo- 
European. The evidence is not conclusive, since a great deal 
of thematization has affected the root-aorists in Greek, with 
the result that it is sometimes not possible to say for cer¬ 
tain whether a Greek thematic aorist does not in fact reflect 
a PIE root-aorist. In several instances, however, the themat- 
ized stem preserves a root in full grade (beside forms in weak 
grade), thus clearly indicating an original root-aorist. In 
these instances the roots are always of type I, e.g. Att. inf. 
0€v€iv (to 6eCvo) < *0€v-j,-ai ‘strike’), Horn. 3. pi. mid. 
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d-yepovTo (to d'yeCpo ‘collect’: cf. 3. sg. mid. •rrypero < *e- 
Hgr- or *-n-gr-) and Horn, and Att. dxj>eXov (to o<t>ei\u) ‘owe’, 
beside Att. &{>kov, also in Herodotus, to 6<j>XujKava)). There are 
eleven such original roots (listed by Schwyzer 1939-50: 
1.746-7), and the one apparent exception to the rule (3. sg. 
mid. -rrepfleTo, to irepfei) ‘sack, ravage’) Schwyzer suggests is 
analogical to aor. inf. irepOai. This is almost certainly 
correct: cf. the normal aorist eirpaOov in Homer; and irepOai 
itself is perhaps to be explained as sigmatic (*Trep0-<j-trOoa.: 
Cunliffe 1924:323). Forms like Horn. 3. sg. cktoi (for *cktcv 
< *-en-t, to ktcCvo) ‘kill’) Schwyzer explains as due to the 
influence of forms like cKTotfiev, since apparently weak grade 
in the plural is etymological, as discussed below. The them¬ 
atic aorists with omicron in the root that Schwyzer lists are 
actually in weak grade, showing the normal development of 
in Greek when *H is o-coloring (see Cowgill 1965: 

147-8), e.g. Horn. 3. sg. eBope (to OpuxTKO) ‘leap’) and 3. sg. 
sj. (JuSkq (to f&oxjKa) ‘go’). 

In addition there are several actual relic athematic 
aorist forms that have not been thematized, and these also are 
never of type II. The root is always in weak grade, as these 
are generally middle forms (listed by Schwyzer, p. 740). Such 
are Horn. 3. sg. mid. cxvro (to x&»>, X«*»> ‘pour’), 3. sg. mid. 

eoovro (to aetxi) ‘set in motion’ < *kyew< cf. Att. [em-]aaim>s 

= Skt. cyutah ‘deserted’) and K\%cvo<; proper name, part, to 
KkcGOoi ‘glorify’. There is also a small number of aorists 

with -a- between root and ending: these .roots end in conson¬ 
ants, and so the vowel is usually explained as originating in 
the 1. singular, where *-rp gives -a, and spreading to other 
persons and numbers (Schwyzer, pp. 744-6). Such for instance 
is part, creuajtevos beside archaic eoovro (above). These also 
are all roots of type I: Ionic 1. sg. elira ‘said’ does not 
belong here, since it is actually a reduplicated aorist, from 
*e-we-w(e)k": cf. Vedic dvocat and Gortynian TTpo-feuiraToi (with 
dissimilation? Brugmann 1897-1916:2.3.112). Horn, -nveixa (sup¬ 
pletive aorist to <J»ep<o ‘bear’; cf. Vedic 3. pi. aor. dneian to 
nai ‘attain’) is unclear, especially next to the corresponding 
Attic -qve-yica, and is much disputed (for references see Boisacq 
1938:251-2). Cognates suggest the PIE root was *Hnek-: cf. 
Skt. aSnoti ‘attains’ ( <*Hrilc-new -), perf. dmdmsa = OIr. -anaic 
(<*dnonke or *anonke, perhaps *HeHnonke metathesized from 
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*HenHonke). Several Greek forms reflect the root as *Hneic-, 
e.g. Sovp-TivtKTis ‘a spear’s cast away’ (from the sense *‘as 
far as one can reach with a cast spear’, Pokorny 1959:1.317) 
and KevTp-Tiv€K-r)s ‘driven on’. Various forms in the paradigm of 
•i)veiKa/-qv€-yKa also suggest original *Hnek-, e.g. pass. aor. 
t]V€x6t|v and perf. KaT-^voKa, the latter seeming to reflect 
*-He-Hnoic-. And so if -i)veuca and ^vc-vita do replace an earlier 
•livata, regardless of the method of and reason for the change, 
this form does not violate the pattern of roots of the form 
(C)CeC- in the root-aorists. One authentic exception appears 
to be Horn. 1. sg. eK-p(f)a (to Kauu ‘kindle’), which appears to 
reflect *e-keHw-. But in fact the root is probably not Indo- 
European: the only cognates outside of Hellenic that Pokorny 
(1959:1.595) can suggest are Lith. kuleti ‘suffer grain 
blight’ and kuli ‘grain blight’, which are formally and seman¬ 
tically distant. 

The only other aorist stems that have not been thematized 
are those that originally ended in postvocalic laryngeals, and 
of these Schwyzer lists twenty-two, e.g. eaniv (to fcrnyu 
‘stand’), cfl-riv (fJoavw ‘go’), and eyvoiv (•yv.yvakxKco ‘know’). 
These of course all represent type I roots. 

On the other hand, the commonest Greek thematic aorists 
(Schwyzer lists seventy-nine, pp. 747-8) employ triconson- 
antal roots in weak grade, as in Indie, almost consistently 
corresponding to the structure CeCC- of the same roots in 
other inflectional categories, e.g. 1. sg. mid. eTru86p.T]v (to 
ireuOopm, iruvfldvopm ‘ask’) and 1. sg. e^iryov (to (Jjtvya) 
‘flee’). Just three of these seem to be exceptions to the 
pattern seen in Indie that such forms correspond to theme II 
roots in full-grade forms: they are tTpcc-rrov (Tpeirio ‘turn’), 
€Tpm|>ov (Tp€(Jxo ‘make firm’) and eSpap.ov (cf. perf. 8eSpop.e, 
suppletive to Tpexoi ‘run’). There are no Indie aorists to 
these roots, and they might represent thematizations (starting 
from the 3. plural) of root-aorists: that is perhaps the best 
way to account for the cooccurrence of Tpeirto and Tpex«i with 
Doric Tpcnro) and Tpdwjxo, assuming these are based on the singu¬ 
lar and plural (respectively) of the root-aorists, in the same 
way that some presents in -€<a seem to be based on thematic 
aorists (see Schwyzer, p. 682 et passim). Four other roots 
appear to be type I roots in weak grade rather than the ex¬ 
pected full grade: they are crx-€- (Horn. inf. oxeiv to ex*** 
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‘have’), crir-e- (3. sg. ewire, to evveiro) ‘tell’), ir\-e- (3. 
sg. mid. eirkeTo, to 'trX.eo) ‘become’), and itt-c- (Attic 1. sg. 
mid. enrofjLTiv, to TreTopm ‘fly’). But the last of these, at 
least, is actually a heavy base: cf. poetic active eirnnv (to 
*LTmifi,i), which makes tirrop-itv the correct aorist to ire-ropm. 
The other three in fact also appear to be heavy bases: to 
ctxclv cf. fut. a-xT^ 740 , to evuT-rre cf. fut. evunrT)CTa); and to 
ihrXeTO (< *e-k w l-) cf. Skt. carati ‘goes’, inf. caritum, part. 
cirnafi. 

And so the evidence of Greek second aorists corroborates 
the Indie evidence that in Proto-Indo-European, type 1 roots 
formed only root-aorists, and only type II roots formed them¬ 
atic aorists; and the Greek evidence further suggests that 
originally, type II roots never formed root aorists. If the 
aorists under type II in Table 4.2.1a are in fact an Indie 
innovation, a specific model and motivation for their creation 
can be found in the Vedic passive aorist, since this is always 
athematic—see the discussion below (§4.3.1), with examples. 
And so it can certainly be stated as a general rule that 
biconsonantal roots must take full grade in the aorist (that 
is, in the indicative singular), and there is good reason to 
think that this statement can even be strengthened to include 
the claim that originally root-aorists always had the form 
(C)CeC-, never CeCC-. Another, more obvious complementary 
distribution is that full-grade roots invariably form athem¬ 
atic aorists, while weak-grade roots form thematic ones. 
Neither, of these two complementary distributions is by itself 
exceptionally surprising, but the cooccurrence of these two 
regularities poses some problems of explanation. There is, 
however, an explanation that will account for both at once, 
and that explanation relies on the theory of iterative syn¬ 
cope. Since both the thematic and athematic aorists have a 
single full-grade vowel in any given form (once the augment is 
factored out), it may be assumed that at the time of syncope 
the root vowel carried the accent in the athematic type, e.g. 
*e g w eHm > Skt. dgam, Gk. efbnv, but *e drkom > adrlam, Gk. 
eSpatKov. The accentuation of unaugmented aorists in Vedic 
confirms the association of the place of the accent with the 
one full-grade vowel (MacDonell 1910:371). Why the former 
should have carried the accent on the root and the latter on 
the theme vowel is explicable if there is assumed a shift of 
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accent to the last vowel in the word shortly after the first 
stage of syncope: after *ddrakam is reduced to *ddrkam, the 
accent shifts, giving *ddrkdm > *d t rkam\ but after *f; w dHa-m is 
reduced to *^"dllm, no shift of accent is possible. Therefore 
every root that originally accented the vowel immediately 
before the last consonant of the root had no accent shift, and 
this explains why it is not only biconsonantal roots but also 
roots of the form CCeC- (e.g. Vedic 2. sg. dsreh ‘resorted’ 
< *e kley-s, etc.) that are athematic. The process is quite 
regular in the singular, as demonstrated by the sample Vedic 
paradigms in Table 4.2.1c. Not all the forms given are actu¬ 
ally attested, but the conjugation is not in doubt. In the 1. 
and 2. plural (and of course in the post-syncopic dual) it is 


Sg. 1. adham < *e-dheH-m akaram < *t-k w or-m 

2. adhdh < *e-dheH-s akar < *e-k w or-s 

3. adhat < *e-dhcll-l akar < *e-k w or-i 


avidam < *e-wid-o-m 
avidah < *e-wid-e-s 
avidat < *e-wid-e-t 


pi. 1. ddhatna < *e-dheH-me 

2. adhaia < *e-dheH-te 

3. adhan < *e-dhH-o-nt 


akarma < *e-k w or-me 
dkarta < *e-k w or-tc 
akran < *e-k w r-o-nt 


dvidama < *e-wid-o-me 
avidala < *e-wid-e-ie 
avidan < *e-wid-o-nt 


Table 4.2.1c. Aorist pararadigms of Vedic dhd ‘place’ and if ‘make’ (root- 
aorists), and vid ‘find’ (thematic), with Proto-Indo-European reconstructions. 


necessary to assume analogical extension of the stem of the 
singular; but this is not an unlikely assumption, since some 
analogical disturbance must be assumed, anyway, as long as it 
is supposed that any original form will contain just one full- 
grade vowel (disregarding the augment). It is in fact the 
standard view that precisely this analogical extension has 
taken place (see, e.g., Schwyzer 1939-50:1.741; and 
Szemerenyi 1980:261; it is also the conclusion of Bammesberger 
1982:49-50 that the root-aorist originally showed the same 
quantitative ablaut alternations as the athematic present), 
since three Greek verbs seem not to have suffered the change: 
tl6t^ju ‘place’ LTyu ‘send’, and 8£8<D|i,i ‘give’ show full-grade 
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forms in the singular (e.g. e-0T|-K-a, -K-as, -k-c), but weak- 
grade forms in the dual and plural (e-0«-p.ev, -tc, etc.). 
Additional evidence is provided by relic forms like Horn. 3. 
du. aor. fia-niv (to (JaCvu) ‘go’), and by forms like Horn. 
tKTotjxcv, opfitvos, KXti(i,evos, etc., discussed above. In the 
Vedic paradigms, once again, the 3. plural forms fail to 
undergo regularization with the rest of the plural, no doubt 
because of the recognition of the regular identity of 3. 
plural and participial stems. (Cf. how in Greek when innova¬ 
tive perfects middle to consonant-stems were formed, it was 
the participial ending -p,evoi plus ‘be’ that was adopted, e.g. 
ireirXeyfjLevoi eur£ : 1. sg. 'ireiTXe-yp.ai, to irXeKO) ‘weave’.) Note 
how in root-aorist 1. sg. forms like Vedic dkaram the ending 
is -am rather than -a, reflecting nonsyllabic *-m later vocal¬ 
ized, just as with the accusative singular in athematic de¬ 
clension (§2.2). 

4.2.2. Aorist stems and present stems. A feature of Kerns 
and Schwartz’ account of the rise of the aorist system, as 
summarized above (§4.2), is that aorists were created as 
preterite formations to uncharacterized stems, and thus ori¬ 
ginally existed beside normal uncharacterized present stems. 
The primary difficulty with this analysis is that it must then 
be assumed that eventually these uncharacterized present stems 
simply fell out of use, yielding to the more ‘colorful’ char¬ 
acterized stems that arose beside them. This loss seems odd 
and somewhat coincidental, and a structuralist’s intuition 
would be that a more direct causal relationship could be 
discovered between the formation of aorist stems and the rise 
of characterized presents, without the intervention of these 
coincidentally-lost uncharacterized presents. In that event 
the most likely causal relationship is a push-chain pheno¬ 
menon: the forms that the uncharacterized aorists reflect 
originally served both present and aorist functions; and char¬ 
acterized stems, when they arose, assumed specifically presen- 
tial function, thus permitting the uncharacterized stems to 
assume specifically aorist function. This account is not ac¬ 
tually so very different from consensus opinion about the rise 
of uncharacterized aorists, since it is an established point 
of agreement that ‘ein Bildungsunterschied zwischen den 
Formen des Prasensstamms und den Formen des Aorists 
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urspriinglich nicht vorhanden war’ (Brugmann 1897-1916: 
2.3.44). (An indirect relic of this stage at which present and 
aorist stems were not formally distinguished is perhaps re¬ 
flected in the Vedic injunctive—see §4.5.) The ellect of 
this analysis then is merely to rearrange the chronology of 
events: aorists and presents did not come to be distinguished 
at the level of inflectional morphology (i.e. as resolved 
forms) before the rise of characterized presents. This is not 
to say that there was no distinction at all between present 
and aorist constructions at this early stage of the parent 
language: after all, it is entirely possible that the two were 
distinguished syntactically—perhaps, for instance, by the 
obligatory use of the augment, still a separate word, when the 
common verb form was employed in an aorist construction. This 
would in fact explain why the use of the augment in Greek and 
Sanskrit is facultative: though originally syntactically ob¬ 
ligatory in the protolanguage, it came to be optional because 
the present eventually developed primary inflections, thus 
rendering the augment redundant as a tense marker. 

There are two kinds of evidence for the claim that char¬ 
acterized stems in presential function arose at the same time 
that certain uncharacterized stems became limited to aorist 
function: 

1) In Sanskrit there is a remarkable peculiarity of 
reduplicated presents that they usually correspond to root- 
aorists, and almost never to thematic aorists. This pattern is 
surprising, inasmuch as the present and aorist systems are 
generally assumed to be completely autonomous. The evidence 
is collected in Table 4.2.2, where all the Sanskrit roots that 
form reduplicated presents are listed (information based on 
Whitney 1885:212-3 et passim). The numbers after each root 
indicate what kinds of aorists are formed from the root: 1 = 
root-aorist, 2 = thematic aorist, 3 = reduplicated aorist, and 
4 = sigmatic aorist. A question mark reflects Whitney’s own 
reservation; parentheses enclosing a number indicate that such 
aorists are attested only in post-Vedic texts; and square 
brackets indicate aorists not attested in use, but prescribed 
by the ancient grammarians (not to be regarded as reliable, 
though in fact such prescriptions almost invariably confirm 
the pattern). The reduplicating class of presents was not a 
productive one in Sanskrit, and so all but two of these roots 
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r ‘go’ 1, 2 [41 

pr Till’ 1, 3 (4) 

vie ‘sift’ |3, 4] 

kf ‘commemorate’ 4 

Pfc ‘mix' 1, 4 

vis 'be active’ 1? |2) 4 

gd ‘go’ 1 (3) 4 

bhas ‘devour’ — 

vri ‘turn’ 1, 2, 3 (4) 

ghf ‘drip’ — 

bhi ‘fear’ 1, 3, 4 

vyac ‘extend’ [1, 3, 4] 

ghrd ‘smell’ (1) [4] 

bhf ‘bear’ 1 (3) 4 

id ‘sharpen’ 1? (1) [4] 

ci ‘note’ 1 (4) 

mad ‘exhilarate’ 1, 3, 4 

jar ‘accompany’ 1, 4 

if ‘cross’ 1, 3, 4 

man ‘think’ 1 [3] 4 

sas ‘sleep’ — 

dd ‘give’ 1, 2 [3] 4 

md ‘measure’ 1, 4 

su ‘press out’ 1 (3) [4] 

diS ‘point’ [3] 4 

md ‘bellow’ 3? 

s r ‘flow’ (1) 2, 4 

di ‘shine’ — 

miks ‘mix’ — 

hd ‘leave’ 1 (3) 4 

dha ‘put’ 1, 2, 4 

mi ‘damage’ (1) 4 

ha ‘go forth’ 4 

dhi ‘think’ — 

yas ‘be heated’ (2) [3, 4] 

hu ‘sacrifice’ 1 [3] (4) 

nij ‘wash’ 2 [3] 4 

yu ‘separate’ 1, 3, 4 

hur ‘be crooked’ |1] 3 (4) 

ni ‘lead’ [1, 3] 4 

ra ‘give’ 4 

hu ‘call’ 1, 2 |3| 4 

pa ‘drink’ 1 [3] 4 

vac ‘speak’ 1, 2 [3] 

h r ‘take’ (1) |3] 4 

pi ‘swell’ — 

Pf ‘pass’ 3, 4 

vai ‘desire’ [1, 3) (4) 

hri ‘be ashamed’ 1? [1, 4] 


Table 4.2.2. Roots that form reduplicated presents in Sanskrit, along with 
the classes of aorists formed to these roots. 


(sas and hri) are attested in the present in the Vedas them¬ 
selves. Ignoring the aorists not attested in the Vedas, the 
figures are these: Of the 49 roots, 38 have attested aorists, 
and of those 38, 25 form root-aorists (32 if the post-Vedic 
and grammarians’ forms are included). 7 On the other hand, of 
those 38, just seven form thematic aorists (or 9 if the post- 
Vedic and grammarians’ forms are included); but of those 
seven, three (to da, dha, and hu ) must be disregarded as 
transfer stems (so designated by MacDonell 1910:371), being 
quite rare beside the corresponding common root-aorist forms; 
and perhaps another, vrt, ought to be added to those three, 
since it is attested only as a root-aorist in the Rigveda 
(thrice), with thematic forms first appearing in the 

7 MacDonelI (1910:374-7; cf. Whitney 1885:151) is doubtless right to 
classify dvocat and similar forms of the root vac ‘speak’ as reduplicated 
rather than thematic aorists. 
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Atharvaveda. Thematic aorist forms to r (<*//r) are likely also 
to be transfers, given the point established above (§4.2.1) 
that thematic aorists are not generally formed from biconson- 
antal roots; and, in fact, a root-aorist to r is well attested 
in the Rigveda. This leaves just two roots with unexplained 
thematic aorists: nij (Atharvaveda only) and sr, the latter of 
which, it was noted above, is peculiar inasmuch as it is one 
of the few biconsonantal roots that do form a thematic aorist. 

And so perhaps two, at most three roots that forms redup¬ 
licated presents normally also form thematic aorists, while 25 
form root-aorists. This ratio is far out of proportion to the 
ratio of all roots that form thematic aorists to those that 
form root-aorists in the Vedas, which is 67:107 (86:140 when 
the post-Vedic forms are included). Perhaps more striking than 
the figures themselves is an examination of the table, where 
the numbers form a continually reiterated pattern: these roots 
usually form root-aorists, beside which reduplicated and/or 
sigmatic aorists may be found, but only rarely thematic aor¬ 
ists; and almost never is there a thematic aorist unless an 
athematic one is found beside it. The exceptions are so few, 
and generally so transparent, that it seems more than likely 
that originally thematic aorists were not formed to these 
roots. This regularity then provides a clue to the origin of 
these root-aorists, as well as of the reduplicated presents. 
Such a restriction on the type of aorist that may correspond 
to reduplicated presents is difficult to understand unless the 
historical processes that dictate that these particular roots 
should form reduplicated presents are somehow related to those 
that dictate that these aorists should be limited to the 
athematic type. That exact relationship will be explored in 
more detail below (§4.4), but for now it will suffice to 
suggest once again that the root-aorists were themselves at 
one time athematic forms functioning as both presents and aor¬ 
ists. Their function became specialized at the same time that 
reduplicated forms arose to assume the presential function. 
That these reduplicated stems are not in fact original to the 
present system is demonstrated by their anomalous accent. The 
normal Vedic accent in the indicative active singular of all 
athematic present classes, and even some thematic, falls on a 
full-grade vowel that apparently bore the accent at the time 
of syncope—except for the reduplicating class, which accents 
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the reduplicative syllable in the singular. There is no appar¬ 
ent reason for the accent to have shifted in a form like 
jifitili ‘goes’, and so perhaps the best explanation is that the 
reduplicating class of presents is a late formation, created 
after the morphologization of quantitative ablaut. The asser¬ 
tion that reduplicated presents arose and took the place of 
certain root-aorists that originally also served as present- 
tense forms then conforms to this evidence for the late and 
analogical creation of the reduplicating present class. 

2) The second sort of evidence for the origin of the 
root-aorist in a common present-aorist category comes from a 
small group of very common verbs of the root-class that fail 
to form normal aorists in Vedic and Greek. The commonest is 
*es-mi ‘be’ (Gk. equ, Vedic asmi). In this instance the fail¬ 
ure to form an aorist has a transparent semasiological explan¬ 
ation, since there is no context which in all strict logic 
could require the expression of aorist aspect in regard to 
‘being’ plain and simple. In other verbs of this type the 
reason for the failure to form an aorist is not as clear, but 
the failure is nonetheless remarkable in such common verbs: 
the best examples are *ey-mi ‘go’ (Gk. equ, Vedic emi, to 
which a root-aorist (iydt) first appears in the language of 
the epics), *ed-mi ‘eat’ (Horn, ehw and Attic eoGuo, the latter 
based on the imperative of the original athematic paradigm, 
both verbs using the suppletive aorist ecjxxyov, and admi has no 
aorist in the Vedas, a sigmatic aorist first appearing in one 
of the TJpanisads), and *HweH-mi ‘blow.’ (Horn, a-ryu [3. sg. 
cnyri], Vedic vami). Moreover, the very common root han 
‘strike’ has no aorist in the Vedas (a sigmatic aorist is 
found in one of the Brahmanas, and a reduplicated aorist starts 
to appear in the epics), and while there is a thematized root- 
aorist to the Greek cognate, the present is not a thematized 
root-present like efkii, but is a characterized form (0eCvia 
< , ‘0€V) ( aj). Likewise the Vedic root bha ‘shine’ builds a root- 
class present, but no aorist, while the cognate Greek present 
is doubly characterized (4>aCv<i) ‘show’ < *bhlj-n-y-), and the 
aorist is based on it (e<trqva). What is remarkable about these 
roots is that they all form presents according to the root- 
class, and that is understandable if root-aorists were in fact 
originally undifferentiated from presents of the root-class. 
These then are simply verbs that never assumed exclusively 
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aorist function, but continued to serve as present-tense 
forms. These roots on the whole do not, as a matter of fact, 
form characterized stems in Indie, disregarding later pure 
thematizations, while most very common verbs of other classes 
will correspond to a variety of characterized stems. This 
pattern is understandable if the rise of characterized stems 
is directly related to the relegation of uncharacterized stems 
to aorist function. The process is explained in more detail 
below (§4.4). 

Establishing the ablaut pattern of root-class presents 
demands a discussion of the verb *es-mi ‘be’. The Vedic forms 
of the present are generally believed to reflect accurately 
the PIE paradigm. So, for instance, Szemerenyi (1980:288) 
reconstructs 1. sg. *esmi, 2. *es(s)i, 3. *esti, 1. pi. *smes(i)l 
smds(i), 2. ste(s), 3. *senti. But in fact, although *senti is 

undoubtedly correct in the 3. plural, these reconstruc¬ 

tions of the 1. and 2. plural forms do not account for any¬ 
thing outside of Indo-lranian—not even for Latin 1. pi. 

sumus (cf. 2. pi. estis —for an explanation of the difficul¬ 
ties pertaining to sumus see Szemerenyi 1964:190-5). Rather, 
the evidence of several discrete IE branches points to 1. pi. 
*esmes(i)lesmos(i), 2. *este(s), 3. *senti/sonti. This, for in¬ 
stance, is what Greek requires: Horn. 1. pi. elp.ev (Dor. 

t)p,es), 2. «tt€, 3. tun ( = Dor. tv-n; the spiritus lenis is no 
doubt analogical to the rest of the paradigm; certainly, at 
any rate, the stem in the Doric 3. plural is not *es-, while 

it is in the other plural forms). Old Church Slavonic shows 
the same pattern, 1. pi. jesmt>, 2. jeste, 3. syti ( <*sonti ); 

and the Celtic evidence also indicates *es- in the first 

person and *s- in the third: OIr. 1. pi. ammi ( <*esmesi\ 2. 

adib is etymologically obscure), 3. it (=OW hint < *senti). 
Even in Indo-lranian itself the pattern is to be found in Old 
Persian: 1. pi. amahy (<*esmesi ; 2. pi. unattested), 3. hantiy 
(<*senti). The pattern 1. *es-, 2. *es-, 3. *s- is suffi¬ 

ciently irregular that it is inconceivable that it could have 
arisen independently in at least four separate IE branches. 
Moreover, given the proposition that the plural paradigm was 
irregular, it is readily understandable that Indie and Avestan 
should have regularized the paradigm, so that it shows an 
ablaut alternation similar to that of other athematic present 
classes: strong stem in the singular, weak stem in the dual 
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and plural. Analogical regularizations have affected the para¬ 
digm of *esmi in other languages, as well, and the very pat¬ 
tern of analogical replacement points to the original irregu¬ 
larity posited here. For instance. Gothic 3. pi. sind accur¬ 
ately reflects *&enti, while 1. pi. sijum, 2. sijij), and 1. 

dual siju are clearly analogical, no matter what one’s assump¬ 
tions about the original paradigm. That precisely these forms 
should have been replaced is readily understandable if the 
root in these forms was originally different from the root in 
the 3. plural. Similarly in Baltic the paradigm reflects *es- 
throughout, except that the 3. plural form alone (aside from 
the dual category) has been eliminated altogether from pres¬ 
ent-tense conjugation. Perhaps the best imaginable motivation 
for the loss of the 3. plural form is the very irregularity 
demonstrated by this verb and others like it, due to the 
participial origin of the 3. plural form (but cf. Endzelins 

1971:204). 

Finally, most have favored the reconstruction *smes(i), 
etc., in part because it conforms to common assumptions about 
ablaut, assumptions I share: an archaic form ought to have one 
full-grade vowel, and that vowel should be accented. But in 
fact the pattern set by Vedic smasi, etc., is idiosyncratic, 

since, where it is possible, other athematic verbs of the 
root-class show reduced grade rather than zero grade in the 
root of the 1. and 2. plural. Examples are 2. pi. hatha 

‘strike’ ( <*g w hnthe\ cf. 1. pi. hanmdsi < *g w hnmesi) : 3. 
ghnanti ; _and 1. pi. imdsi ‘go’, 2. itha : .3. ydnti. The reason 
for the reduced grade/null grade discrepancy is etymological, 
and results from syncope: the 1. and 2. plural forms were 
created normally from non-apocopated stems (e.g. *g w hana-mas > 
*g w h e nmes[i]), while the 3. plural is of participial origin, 
with a different accentual pattern ( *g w hananat- > *g w hnentli]). 
So likewise for the verb ‘be’ there should be 1. pi. *(H) e smes(i) > 
*(H)esmes(i), with restoration of % to full grade where it 
could not form a syllabic consonant; but 3. pi. *(H)sent(i). 
Stem regularization has affected one other root-class present, 
for predictable reasons: Vedic ad ‘eat’ has 1. pi. admasi, but 
3. ad anti for expected *ddnti. The initial vowel is paralleled 
in the present participle addnt-, where it most likely serves 
the purpose of distinguishing this form from the original 
participle, which had come to be used as a regular root-noun 
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dant- ‘tooth’. 8 Considering the close correspondence of vocal¬ 
ism between the 3. plural and the present participle in gen¬ 
eral in Sanskrit (see the last two paragraphs in §4.1), it is 
not surprising that the initial vowel should have been ex¬ 
tended from the participle to the finite form. 

The distinction between reduced grade in the 1. and 2. 
plural and zero grade in the 3. plural perhaps makes it easier 
to understand how root-aorists came to restore full-grade 
vocalism of the root in the 1. and 2. plural but not the 3. 
plural, given the assertion that such root-aorists were ori¬ 
ginally identical in conjugation to forms reflected as athem- 
atic presents. In that event there was consistently an ablaut 
difference between the 3. plural and the rest of the plural 
and dual forms, while the latter in some verbs had developed, 
on a regular phonological basis, stems identical to the singu¬ 
lar, just as with the verb ‘be’—e.g. aorists to pad ‘go’, 
tap ‘heat’, sad ‘sit’, etc., in all of which the root vowel * t 
in the plural would have been restored to full grade automat¬ 
ically. Therefore the pattern of strong root vocalism in all 
forms except the 3. plural already existed in some root- 
aorists, and the analogical change in the others may be at¬ 
tributed to a combination of regularizing tendencies: regular¬ 
ization of stem-formation within a morphological class, and 
reduction of paradigm allomorphy. 

4.2.3. The sigmatic aorist. The origin of the -s- element 
in the sigmatic aorist is disputed. Sturtevant and Hahn 
(1951:1.143) suggest that it is identical to the ending -i 
attached to 2. and 3. singular preterites of the Hittite hi- 
conjugation. Brugmann (1897-1916:2.3.390-2) argues that the 
s-aorist began as a preterital form of presents with a s- 
suffix, e.g. Gk. &€% u> and Olcel. vaxa ‘increase’ beside Lat. 
auged. For references to literature on these and other views 
see Szemerenyi (1980:265 nn. 17-21). It is not possible to 
determine whether the sigmatic aorist springs from so limited 
a source as, for instance, s-presents, since this type of 
aorist formation was highly productive in Proto-Indo-European. 
Nor is it possible to say for certain whether the progenitors 

8 The same need for differentiation will account for the unexpected o- 
quality of the prothetic vowel in Gk. oSovt- ‘tooth’ : Horn. part. ISokt-. 
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of this formation predate syncope, yet there are a few signs 
that they do. Sigmatic aorists are athematic, in most cases a 
good sign of a pre-syncopic formation. And although these 
stems do not show quantitative ablaut alternations between 
singular and plural, there is a regular ablaut difference 
between the active and middle stems in Vedic. It is possible, 
then, that these stems have undergone the same sort of regu¬ 
larization as athematic and thematic aorist stems. The indica¬ 
tive active apparently had lengthened grade in Proto-Indo- 
European (Greek has innovated, adopting the normal full-grade 
present stem: see Schwyzer 1939-50:1.751-2), but this prob¬ 
ably replaces simple full grade. The lengthening may have 
begun in forms like 2. sg. *eghes-s-s > Vedic aghas, perhaps 
also *ebher-s-t > *ebher-r-t > abhar, etc. 

In the sigmatic aorist the -s- is attached directly to 
the last consonant of the stem, and the endings are attached 
directly to the -s-, without the theme vowel. If the progeni¬ 
tors of this class do predate syncope, perhaps it is best to 
reconstruct a s-morpheme (whatever its origin) attached to the 
root after apocope. This would explain why sigmatic aorists 
use the 3. pi. ind. act. ending -ur in Indie rather than the 
-an(t) of the other aorist classes: the 3. pi. ind. active is 
based on the participle, and of course - s - is a specifically 
aorist-forming element, and so is not found in these parti¬ 
ciples that could originally serve either present or aorist 
function. Thus a different ending was required, and so the 
ending that is also found in the Indie perfect was adopted. 
This ending also spread from the sigmatic aorists to the root- 
aorists, where it appears already in the Vedas side by side 
with etymological -an. That the root-aorist forms in -ur are 
younger than those in -an should be evident from the complete 
absence of a full-grade vowel in unaugmented forms in -ur, 
e.g. dur (root da ‘give’), dabhur (dambh- ‘harm’), etc. In the 
3. pi. s-aorist, on the other hand, the root is in full grade, 
later lengthened, and so this form could predate syncope. 

4.2.4. The reduplicated aorist. Doubtless there were some 
reduplicated aorists in Proto-Indo-European, since they are 
found in both Indie and Greek, and the identity of Gk. etiTt and 
Vedic avocat ‘said’ is striking (see above, §2.1). Yet the 
category must have been small, since very few such aorists are 
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found in either language, and many of the Indie forms are 
patently late and analogical—e.g., there is a close semantic 
connection between causatives and reduplicated aorists in 
Indie, and some aorist forms even contain the inorganic -p- 
that appears in some causative stems, e.g. 3. sg. aor. 
dtisthipat corresponds to causative sthd-paya- ‘cause to 
stand’. These causatives of course are late formations, and 
probably reduplication has been used, in forming their aor¬ 
ists, in order to distinguish aorists from imperfects. Not all 
Vedic reduplicated aorists are based on such causatives, but 
the adoption of reduplicated stems to form aorists in Proto- 
Indo-European itself very likely had a similar motivation— 
the need to create new aorist stems after the rise of charac¬ 
terized presents. 

4.3. THE PRESENT SYSTEM. It was asserted above (§4.1) 
that apocopated stems were not used in the asigmatic aorist 
system, while some presents are based on apocopated stems— 
e.g. Skt. dvesti < *dawdyas-t. That apocope should have af¬ 
fected present stems but not the stems of thematic and root- 
aorists implies that the aorist stems are older. It seems at 
first peculiar that stems of the aorist, surely a marked 
category with respect to the present, should apparently have 
arisen before the present stems; but that peculiarity is 
explained by the evidence that these aorists were originally 
presents, or rather were forms that served both present and 
aorist functions. Prior to sorting out the precise relation¬ 
ships between the stem types of the present and aorist sys¬ 
tems, it will be useful to examine in more detail the distri¬ 
bution of apocopated and non-apocopated stems in the present 
system. 

4.3.1. Nasal presents and the origin of the differentia¬ 
tion of athematic present types. Since the reduplicated and 
root-stem presents have already been discussed, it remains 
only to speak of the nasal presents to complete this survey of 
athematic types. The prevailing view is that the IE n-infix, 
though now apparently meaningless (except as a present-tense 
marker) was originally a meaning-bearing affix, identical to 
the morpheme -nen- or -nin- infixed in five Hittite verbs to 
form causatives. The n-infix is then to be regarded as having 
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originally been a suffix, to which a further suffix was later 
attached. So for instance Skt. 3. sg. mid. rinkte (root ric 
‘leave’) represents an old PIE weak-grade root */i- (cf. Gk. 
XfcCiro), X.Lp.'irdvtD “leave’) to which *-n- was attached; and then 
the extension *-k w - could later be attached to both the stem 
*li-n- and the full-grade stem *ley- without the nasal infix. 
This, for instance, is the view of Brugmann (1897-1916: 
2.3.274), Hirt (1921-37:4.204), and Kuiper (1937 passim; and 
for a survey of earlier views, see pp. 1-34). Yet there is no 
IE root *li- attested beside *lik w -, and the same absence of 
the unextended form can be remarked for all but a very few 
stems with nasal infixes—cf. Warren Cowgill’s remark that 
‘many Indo-European roots contain three or more consonants 
(*klew- “hear” happens to be one) and cannot be analyzed 
into a consonant core plus suffix (with perhaps also an en¬ 
largement or two) without attenuating to almost nothing the 
semantic content of the resulting two-consonant roots, not to 
mention the a-priori unlikeliness of a language whose root 
morphemes all follow exactly the same pattern’ (1963:251). 
This analysis of -n- as suffixal at any rate puts the creation 
of nasal present stems at an extraordinarily early date, since 
a considerable amount of time must be allowed for the loss of 
most of the biconsonantal roots corresponding to the stems 
with nasal infix. Equally improbable is the suggestion, men¬ 
tioned and rejected by Kronasser (1966:433 n. 1), that the -n- 
represents a suffix that has undergone metathesis with the 
final consonant of the verb root. 

The distribution of ablaut types among root-stem and 
nasal presents reveals that -n- was originally not a morpheme 
at all, but has a straightforward phonological explanation, 
being a response to phonological difficulties raised by syn¬ 
cope. The ablaut type of nasal presents is disputed. Given the 
alternation of 3. sg. *yunegti (>Skt. yunakti “joins’) with 1. 
pi. *yungme(s) (>Skt. yunjmah), perhaps the majority of lndo- 
Europeanists analyze the root as *yug-, and the infix as *-ne- 
alternating with This for instance is the view of Brug¬ 
mann (1897-1916:2.3.274), Meillet (1937:215), Cowgill (1963:252), 
and Kuryfowicz (1964:106). The alternative view is that it is 
the root rather than the infix that shows the ablaut—i.e. 
*yu-n-eg-ti and *yu-n-g-me(s). This is the view of Hirt 
(1900:138), Kuiper (1937 passim), Benveniste (1935:159-60), 
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and all proponents of the latter’s theory of the PIE root, 
including Lehmann (1952:17), Puhvel (1960:14-15, with refer¬ 
ences, et passim), and Watkins (1969:24 et passim). It should 
be pointed out in favor of the latter interpretation that if 
the former were correct, nasal presents would be the only 
athematic present stems showing no paradigmatic ablaut alter¬ 
nation in the root: if the infix is simply not *-ne-, 

then nasal presents show precisely the ablaut alternations 
expected of athematic presents. Moreover, Strunk (1967:28-9) 
points out that if the infix is -n- rather than -ne-, then 
there is a direct correspondence between the ablaut grade of 
nasal presents and root-aorists formed to the same roots— 
e.g., Skt. pres, srnoti corresponds to aorist dsrot, both 
having full grade, while the present imperative srnu(d)hi 
corresponds to the aor. imper. srudhi, both with weak grade. 

The typology of PIE conjugation then favors the inter¬ 
pretation that the infix is simply -n- throughout, and if that 
is true, then the root structure of nasal presents, disregard¬ 
ing the infix, is without exception ( (C)C)CeC- (mainly CReC-, 
but also CCReC-, CRCeC-, etc.). By contrast, it does not seem 
to have been pointed out, the root structure of root-class 
presents is in nearly perfect complementary distribution to 
that of the nasal presents. There are 58 root-class presents 
attested with full-grade roots in the Vedas. 9 These are listed 
in Table 4.3.1, in full- or lengthened-grade form. Of the 58 
stems, 19 (type I) have the structure (C)CeCC-, 36 (type II) 
have CeC-, and just three (type III) have CCeC-. It is appar¬ 
ent that biconsonantal roots and roots with precisely two 
consonants after the full-grade vowel form root-class pres¬ 
ents, while triconsonantal roots with a single consonant after 

9 I.e., there are 58 Vedic roots to root-class presents attested in the 
present indicative and injunctive active (information based on MacDonell 
1910:336-8). Since the question is whether the full-grade form of the 
root is (C)CeC- or CeCC-, reduced-grade forms are valueless, and so attes¬ 
tations outside the present indicative and injunctive active must be 
disregarded. The overall number of roots attested as root-class presents 
in the Vedas, including those attested only in weak grade, is 108 (see 
Whitney 1885:211-2). The table excludes one form MacDonell classifies as 
a root-stem present, 2. sg. naksi (naf ‘attain’): both Grassmann (1964: 
719) and Whitney (1885:89) regard this as an aorist. 
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Type I (19) 


ami ‘injure’ 

dar (dr a ) ‘pierce’ 

bravi ‘say’ 

ved ‘know’ 

cakf ‘see’ 

deh ‘smear’ 

marj ‘wipe’ 

ved ‘find’ 

chand ‘seem, please’ 

doh ‘milk, derive’ 

yodh ‘fight’ 

Svasi ‘blow’ 

jot ‘enjoy’ 

dvef ‘hate’ 

redh (rih ) ‘lick’ 

ho (hu) ‘cal! 

tavi ‘be strong’ 

ne (ni) ‘lead’ 

rod ‘weep’ 



Type II (36) 


ad ‘eat’ 

dan ? ‘straighten’ 

bha ‘shine’ 

vaS ‘desire’ 

as ‘be’ 

da ‘share’ 

md ‘measure’ 

vah ‘carry’ 

e ‘go’ 

dis ‘worship’ 

yaj ‘sacrifice’ 

va ‘blow’ 

kar ‘make’ 

dhak (dah ) ‘burn’ 

yam ‘reach’ 

Sis ‘cut’ 

kf(n)o ‘whet’ 

par ‘pass’ 

yo ‘join’ 

sah ‘prevail’ 

ghas ‘eat’ 

pa ‘drink’ 

yd ‘go’ 

sio ‘praise’ 

ce ‘note’ 

pa ‘protect’ 

rad ‘dig’ 

han ‘strike’ 

je ‘conquer’ 

bhaj ‘divide’ 

ra ‘give’ 

har ‘take’ 

tak ‘rush’ 

bhar ‘bear’ 

raj ‘rule’ 

ho ‘sacrifice’ 


Type III (3) 

kse ‘dwell, possess’ pra ‘fill’ iro ‘hear’ 


Table 4.3.1. Roots forming root-class presents in the Vedas 
(full-grade forms only). 


the vowel form nasal presents. Moreover, the counterevidence 
of at least two of the three forms of type 111 is probably 
false: Srosi, the only evidence for a root-stem present to the 
root Sro, is a hapax legomenon in the Rigveda, standing 
against more than 150 Rigvedic attestations of the present 
stem Srrto-lirriu-, a stem with n-infix such as should be ex¬ 
pected from a root with this structure. Likewise prasi and 
prasi are both hapax legomena in the Rigveda, as against 30 
Rigvedic attestations of the expected nasal present stem 
prrw-/pfm-, in addition to more than 25 thematized forms of the 
same. These forms irosi and pr&si are most likely originally 
foreign to the present system, being members of a small group 
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of almost exclusively Rigvedic 2. sg. forms with imperative 
value, many with no related root-stem forms, and whose ‘formal 
character is somewhat disputed’ (Whitney 18X9:237; see also 
MacDonell 1910:336 n. 13 for references; and Grassmann 
[1964:886, 1428], who classifies these as aorist subjunctives). 
This leaves just kse in type III, and though it is well at¬ 
tested, its etymology is dubitable: Pokorny (1959:1.626) re¬ 
constructs *kf>ei-, on which see further below (§5.1). 

And so there is among the Vedic root-stem presents at 
most one reliable exception to the regular distribution of 
root types between this class and the nasal presents: bicon- 
sonantal roots and theme I triconsonantal roots form root- 
class presents, while theme II triconsonantal roots form nasal 
presents. Even if nasal presents are regarded as reduced-grade 
roots with ablauting infixes, there remains a peculiar distri¬ 
bution that must be explained, since theme II roots do not 
form root-class presents—in fact, it would have to be as¬ 
sumed, theme II roots do not form athematic present stems at 
all. Such a restriction has no apparent explanation, and so to 
account for what happened to the theme 11 presents it is 
better to assume that they are reflected as nasal presents, 
and the infix therefore is not *-ne-. 

What this complementary distribution of root types im¬ 
plies is that purely phonological matters must somehow be tied 
up with the origin of the nasal infix, since it cooccurs, and 
not optionally, with a specific phonological structure within 
a morphological category. This is not the way an infix or 
suffix should be expected to behave if it were originally a 
morpheme unto itself. That it should have been a morpheme 
would be believable if it could be shown that the presence of 
the infix conditioned the complementary distribution of root 
types. But such a morpheme cannot condition the nonoccurrence 
of theme II roots in the root-class of presents: one cannot 
assume that theme II presents do not occur among the root- 
presents simply because this morpheme -n- happened to become 
attached to all of them. That amounts to distributing the 
morpheme on a purely phonological basis, which of course 
natural languages do not do. Rather, one would have to posit a 
different and unrelated conditioning factor to account for the 
absence of theme II types from the root-class presents, re¬ 
sulting in an extraordinary distributional coincidence. This 
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line of reasoning is needlessly complex. It is simpler to 
suppose the n-infix was not originally a morpheme, but was 
phonologically conditioned; and the theory of syncope provides 
a straightforward explanation. The nasal presents reflect tri- 
and polyconsonantal roots which, after apocope, accented the 
last vowel in the root. In many instances syncope would have 
produced difficult consonant clusters at the beginning of the 
word, e.g. *tandk-t > **tnekt(i); *yawag-t > **ywekt(i)\ 

*rawadh-t > **rweddh(i), etc. Such forms might be pronounce¬ 
able after vocalic finals in external sandhi, but only with 

difficulty under other conditions, and consequently, vocalic 
value was necessary for the antevocalic resonants. However, at 
this time in the development of the protolanguage, shortly 
after syncope, antevocalic resonants were still not permis¬ 
sible: antevocalic *- e y-, *v-, etc., arose only through 

analogical processes, and regularly reverted to *-ey-, *-er~, 

etc. (§1.9). And so a nasal consonant was inserted after the 
resonant in order to render vocalic pronunciation possible: 
*y(u)wekti became *yu-n-ekti, and *t( e )nekti became 
*tn-n-ekti, giving Skt. yundkti and tandkti, respectively. 

That the syllabicity before the nasal is of post-syncopic 
origin is in fact suggested by a form like Gk. mTinyu 
( <*p e tneH -), discussed above (§1.9, with n. 11 to Chap. 1): if 
*p e t- had arisen by means of the same vowel reduction associ¬ 
ated with syncope itself, one would expect % to have been 
restored to full grade. Rather, % here is epenthetic and 
post-syncopic. As with some other effects of sandhi with an 
originally purely phonological motivation, like the final 
of some primary endings (§4.1), the n-infix later came to 
assume a morphological function, distinguishing these stems as 
presents—a critically important function at the time, for 
reasons offered below (§4.4). And so n was infixed in some 
stems where there was no phonological motivation. Kurytowicz 
(1964:106) recognized some time ago that n-infixation might be 
related causally to the structure of theme II roots, and so 
this analysis is not entirely unanticipated. 

Given that nasal presents consistently reflect theme II 
roots, it is not possible to say for certain whether any or 
all of these suffered apocope before acquiring inflections. On 
the other hand, a striking proportion of these roots, in theme 
I form, serve to create root-aorists corresponding to these 
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nasal presents, and these certainly were formed after apocope, 
e.g. Vedic sj. parcah (prnakti ‘mixes’) and chedma (chinatti 
‘cuts off’). In fact, of the 29 roots attested as forming 
seventh-class nasal presents (the nasal type least allected by 
analogical disturbances), eighteen have attested aorist forms, 
and all but four of those eighteen form theme I root-aorists. 
Such forms contradict the general pattern established above, 
relying on the Greek evidence (§4.2.1), that biconsonantal 
roots and theme II triconsonantal roots form PIE root-aorists, 
while theme I triconsonantal roots form PIE thematic aorists. 
In the present instance there is evidence from both Greek and 
Latin that root-aorists corresponding to nasal presents are an 
Indo-Iranian innovation. The number of attested asigmatic 
aorists in Greek corresponding to these nasal presents is 
small, but the attested forms consistently show weak stems, 
e.g. c'Tm.o'ot to im<j<r<o ‘grind (grain)’ (cf. Vedic pindsti 
‘crushes’), pass, to £etryvi)fu ‘yoke’ (Vedic yundkti, 

pass, root-aorist ayoji beside Skt. thematic aor. ayujat), and 
eXiirov to XeCmo, Xip-iravo) ‘leave’ (Vedic rinakti, pass, root- 
aorist areci beside Skt. them. aor. aricat). Latin likewise 
has the ‘perfects’ scidi to scindo ‘cut’ (cf. Vedic chinatti 
‘cuts off’, root-aorist chedma ) and fidi to findo ‘split’ 
(Vedic bhinatti ‘splits’, root-aorist dbhedam beside them, 
aor. bhideyam). As these last examples demonstrate, the San¬ 
skrit theme I aorists are frequently attested beside other 
aorist types, which may be considered older—cf. also Horn, 
redupl. aor. inf. ire<}>t.B€<T0ai to ^CBojxai. ‘spare’. If theme I 
root-aorists really are an Indo-Iranian innovation, a likely 
model for the full-grade stem is the passive aorist (illus¬ 
trated in the examples above), which must stand etymologically 
outside the aorist system altogether, since it is invariably 
athematic and strong-stemmed, regardless of whether the cor¬ 
responding active stem is thematic or athematic (see note 5 to 
this chapter). Just as theme I root-aorists appear to be an 
Indo-Iranian innovation, so do these passive aorists. 

In sum, then, it appears that the oldest stems formed 
from these roots that serve to create nasal presents might 
well be thematic aorists like Skt. aricat and Gk. eXnrov, and 
in that event perhaps the etyma of nasal presents, with dif¬ 
ferent accent, were formed to replace those aorists in the 
present system. Thus it would be necessary either to derive. 
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for instance, Skt. 1. pi. yunjmdh from Pre-IE *yawagma 
< *yawdg + md and assume that by the time of apocope the law 
of homorotony no longer applied as it had; or to assume that 
the nasal element in the plural is analogical to the singular. 

The causative-forming function of Hitt, -nen- must now be 
regarded as an Anatolian innovation (but cf. Kurytowicz 
1964:106), and its acquisition of this meaning must be dated 
to a time when the other Hittite causative-forming suffix, 
-nu-, had not yet been abstracted from stems in -u- with nasal 
infix—a development that dates to Proto-Anatolian, since 
-nu- has the same function in Luwian and Hieroglyphic (Fried¬ 
rich 1960-67:1.190). It is, after all, unlikely that -nen- and 
-nu- independently acquired the same meaning. As for the form 
of the suffix -nen-, Kerns and Schwartz (1972:30) are likely 
to be right that a form like harnenkmi ‘destroy’ represents a 
conflation of strong *l}arnek- with weak *f}arnk-; for another 
view see Sturtevant and Hahn (1951:1.127). 

4.3.2. The thematic presents. The origin of the theme 
vowel has occasioned much debate, and it is not even settled 
for certain whether the vowel is actually a suffix. Yet while 
differing widely in respect to details, nearly all explana¬ 
tions rely on the assumption that all verbs originally showed 
the accent and ablaut alternations encountered in the athem- 
atic type, and the thematic type therefore has suffered ana¬ 
logical leveling of one kind or another. For instance, Kurylo- 
wicz (1956:72) argues that the theme vowel originated in the 
aorist, and spread from there to the present, while Kerns and 
Schwartz (1972:2-3) propose that it originated in the 3. 
plural and spread thence throughout the paradigm. In both 
instances it is assumed that thematic stems with weak-grade 
roots and accented theme vowel (Brugmann’s type B [1897-1916: 
2.3.114], e.g. Skt. tudati ‘pushes, thrusts’) are the older 
type, and the theme vowel was later added to stems in full 
grade with accented root (Brugmann’s type A, e.g. Skt. bhdvati 
‘is’). Stems with accented root in weak grade are even further 
removed from the time when quantitative ablaut was phonolog- 
ically conditioned. Since Vedic Sanskrit best preserves the 
place of the PIE accent, its evidence is the most valuable. 

The sixth present class of Sanskrit verbs (Brugmann’s 
type B) consists almost solely of triconsonantal roots. There 
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are a few apparent exceptions attributable to initial laryn- 
geals, e.g. all the roots beginning with vowels, such as rdd- 
‘stir, dissolve’ (cf. first-class ardati), usd- ‘desire’, and 
and- ‘breathe’ (inf. anitum). Laryngeals are also involved 
with the stems dya- ‘divide, share’, dya- ‘bind’, Sya- 
‘sharpen’, and syd- ‘bind’, since these are to the roots da, 
da, id, and sd, respectively. In one of these instances, at 
least, there must be two laryngeals involved: to sd cf. ninth- 
class sindti < *sH-n-eH-ti. And so perhaps syd- reflects sIIHe -: 
forms of this stem are in fact frequently dissyllabic in the 
Rigveda, i.e. siya-. This explanation perhaps can be extended 
to the other three stems. Also to be excluded from considera¬ 
tion in determining the root structure of sixth-class verbs 
are the obvious transfers from other classes, and character¬ 
ized stems, e.g. f nvdti beside fifth-class rnoti (root f ‘go’), 
3. pi. iiianti beside third-class iiiati (id ‘sharpen’), 
and [cchdti (f ‘go’), from *H[-ske-ti. This leaves just one 
biconsonantal stem (Ved. rante, to f ‘go’) among all the 142 
Sanskrit sixth-class verbs. By contrast, biconsonantal stems 
are quite commonly found in the first class of Sanskrit verbs 
(comprising, among other types, Brugmann’s type A), e.g. 
bhdrati (root bhr ‘bear’), kdrati (kr ‘make’), hayati (hi 
‘impel’), and pacati (pac ‘cook’). The cooccurrence of ac¬ 
cented theme vowel with weak-grade triconsonantal roots in the 
sixth class is the same cooccurrence encountered among the 
thematic aorists, and is due in part to the same accent shift 
(discussed below, §4.5), though some of these stems presumably 
already accented the stem-final vowel before the accent shift. 
This affinity between sixth-class verbs and thematic aorists 
is perhaps not accidental: the possibility arises that the two 
formed a single continuous class at the time when there was no 
formal distinction between presents and aorists, the thematic 
aorists simply reflecting those verbs of this combined class 
for which new presents arose. If the two classes were origin¬ 
ally identical one might expect to find few or no thematic 
aorists corresponding to sixth-class presents, and that is in 
fact the case: of the 108 roots forming sixth-class presents 
in Sanskrit (excluding stems in -cha- < *-ske- and transfers 
from nasal and reduplicating present classes), just seven also 
form thematic aorists. The corresponding proportion in any 
other present class is not large, but the proportion 108:7 
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seems exceptional. Moreover, in each of these seven instances 
(muca-, mrdhd-, ra-, rudd- ruhd- vrsd-, h[u]va-) the sixth-class 
present is less common than one or more present stems of other 
types (information based on Whitney 1885), and so the possi¬ 
bility arises that these seven stems are later additions to 
the sixth class. 

The affinity of sixth-class presents to thematic aorists 
(an affinity recognized, in fact, by Brugmann 1897-1916: 
2.3.114) suggests that the theme vowel in the present stem 
became established the same way as in the aorist, as suggested 
above (§4.2.1): the vowel is etymological in the singular and 
in the 3. plural, and analogical elsewhere. As pointed out 
above (§4.1), the vowel in the 3. plural was not regarded as 
part of the ending, and so it doubtless played an important 
role in initiating the thematization of the plural. 

Some other thematic verbs may be regarded as pre-syn- 
copic. Most certain are the verbs in *-sko~, which always have 
weak roots. The suffix probably was added to the root after 
apocope, given the evidence of forms like Skt. prcchati, Lat. 
posed, W archaf ‘ask’ (< *prk-sko- < *pardk-saka-). The alter¬ 
native is to suppose that *-sk- was already a cluster in Pre- 
Indo-European. Persson (1912:315-6, 340) suggests that *-sko- 
is merely a further extension of a s-suffix found also in the 
future and the s-aorist. 

Type A thematics are of little interest here, since they 
must be post-syncopic formations, arising after ablaut ceased 
to be conditioned on a phonological basis. This is, after all, 
a highly productive type, and in Sanskrit, first-class verbs 
outnumber sixth-class nearly four to one. 

4.4. THE PRESENT AND AORIST SYSTEMS: A SYNTHESIS. 
The evidence of the preceding sections of this chapter points 
to the conclusion that neological present stems were formed at 
the same time that some older stems, all uncharacterized, 
became aorists. Reduplicated presents, for example, seem to 
have arisen at the same time that their unreduplicated coun¬ 
terparts became root-aorists (§4.2.1). Clearly there is a 
causal relationship between the rise of reduplicated presents 
and the restriction of the corresponding unreduplicated stems 
to aorist function, probably a push-chain phenomenon. For 
example, if it is true, as asserted above (§4.3.2), that 
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thematic aorists and type B thematic presents originally con¬ 
stituted a single class, then assumption of a push-chain 
effect explains why only those stems became aorists to which 
new presents were created, and the rest simply remained as 
present stems. To summarize the divergent developments of the 
original uncharacterized stems, as posited in the preceding 
sections of this chapter. Table 4.4a illustrates the changes 
posited, with numbers indicating the section in which each 
development is discussed. 


CaCa-t(a) 


~ CeCl(i) 



CaCaCa-t(a) 


CCeCl(i) 


CaCaCa-t(a) 


CeCCet(i) 



root-class presents (§4.2.2) 

root-aorists (§4.2.1) 

nasal presents (§4.3.1) 

type B thematic presents (§4.3.2) 

thematic aorists (§§4.2.1, 4.3.2) 


Table 4.4a. The developments of Pre-IE non-apocopated verb stems. 


The creation of new present stems has perhaps so far 
seemed a fairly haphazard affair. For example, reduplicated 
presents were said to have arisen after the morphologization 
of quantitative ablaut (§4.2.2), while the new triconsonantal 
root-class presents were assumed to be pre-syncopic (§§4.1, 
4.3). Some organization may now be brought to this process of 
neological present-stem formation, by means of the following 
formula: after apocope, but before syncope, new presents were 
created, identical to the original stems that had served as 
both presents and aorists, except that they had consistently 
suffered apocope, whereas the original stems still preserved a 
stem-final vowel. So for instance the original stem *rawadha- 
ta (*rawadhat after apocope and the accent shift, eventually 
giving Vedic arudhat) shifts to exclusively aorist use when a 
new present is formed from an apocopated stem, *rawadh-t, 
eventually giving Skt. rdddhi (root rudh ‘obstruct’)- Such 
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apocopated presents were formed to all stem types: biconson- 
antal, and triconsonantal themes I and II. The neological 
apocopated present stem types are illustrated in Table 4.4b, 
along with their developments. It should be noted that the 
appearance of nasal presents in both this table and Table 4.4a 
does not represent a strong claim: it was remarked above 
(§4.3.1) that because nasal presents consistently reflect 
th&me I roots, it is not clear whether they reflect both 
apocopated and non-apocopated stems. 


CaC-t - 

— CeCt - 

—► reduplicated presents 

CaCaC-t — 

—*• CCeCi — 

—► nasal presents 

CaCaC-t — 

— CeCCt — 

—*• root-class presents 


Table 4.4b. The developments of Pre-IE 
apocopated verb stems. 


There is extensive explanatory power in the assumption 
that, before syncope, apocopated stems were used as presents, 
allowing the corresponding non-apocopated stems to assume 
specifically aorist function. It accounts, for instance, for 
an apparent morpheme structure constraint on reduplicated pre¬ 
sents: a preponderance of these stems are formed to biconson- 
antal roots in Sanskrit—30 out of 49 (figures based on 
Whitney 1885). Most of the remaining 19 can be associated with 
the root structure CCeC-, e.g. Vedic pres, vivyacat to vyac 
‘extend’; to Vedic pres, pipdyat cf. fourth-class present 
pydyate, root pi, pyd ‘swell, fatten, fill up’; to Vedic pres. 
dtdhayan cf. Skt. root-class pres. dhyati, fourth-class 
dhyiyati, root dhi, dhya ‘think’, etc. 10 Likewise, many of 
these roots also form nasal presents, again implying the 
existence of thdme II forms. The pattern is not perfectly 


10 The ‘root’ miks ‘mix’, though classed with this group by Whitney, is 
actually a desiderative to the root mif ‘mix’ (MacDonell 1910:359 n. 8). 
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regular—there are perhaps four or five triconsonantal redup¬ 
licated stems whose roots are never attested in theme II form, 
but still there is an unmistakable pattern: reduplicated pres¬ 
ents appear originally to have been formed only to roots of 
the form (C)CeC-, never CeCC-. The Greek evidence corrobor¬ 
ates, and is exceptionless: most of the 24 reduplicated pres¬ 
ent stems listed by Schwyzer (1939-50:1.686-90) clearly 
reflect roots of the form -(C)CeC-. u0T|fju ‘place’, ovCvryu 
‘help’, mp/irpruu ‘kindle’, etc. A few are ambiguous, showing 
weak-grade roots (e.g. Lax 01 < *F L F° L X Ui ‘shout’), but none re¬ 
flects a theme I root. 

This regularity of morpheme structure among reduplicated 
presents should not be entirely surprising, considering the 
evidence offered above (§4.2.2) that the roots of reduplicated 
presents form root-aorists and not thematic aorists. Roots of 
the form (C)CeC- naturally cannot undergo the accent shift 
necessary to the creation of thematic aorists. Then in view of 
the analysis advanced in §4.2.2 that reduplicated presents 
replaced the original unreduplicated forms when the latter 
came to be restricted to use as root-aorists, it is only 
natural that the new reduplicated forms should be to roots 
of the type (C)CeC-. Still, the question remains, why were 
reduplicated presents formed only to this root type? New 
presents were formed from th&me I roots (e.g. apocopated Skt. 
root-class present roddhi beside thematic aorist arudhat, as 
explained above), and so why is none of these reduplicated? 

The analysis represented by Table 4.4b provides a 
straightforward solution. When new presents were formed from 
apocopated stems, there was no danger of confusing them with 
the original stems, now turned aorist, since the latter had a 
vowel before the ending, while the former did not. After syn¬ 
cope, however, aorists of the type CaCa-t(a) fell together 
with the apocopated presents of the form CdC-t, both giving 
CeCt. Likewise original CaCaCa-t(a) fell together with apo¬ 
copated CaCaC-t, both giving CCeCt. Accordingly, after syncope 
new presents had to be adopted for both of these root types, 
and reduplicated stems were chosen for the purpose. On the 
other hand, syncope did not eliminate all formal distinction 
between aorists of the form CaCaCd-t(a) (giving C e CCet after 
apocope, accent shift, and syncope) and apocopated presents of 
the form CdCaC-t (giving CeCCt), and that is why reduplicated 
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presents are not formed to thdme I roots. This solution clears 
up a nagging problem of chronology: it was argued above that 
reduplicated presents must have been formed after the morpho- 
logization of quantitative ablaut, in view of their anomalous 
Vedic accent (§4.2.2); and yet all the other indicators exam¬ 
ined so far suggest that although new presents could be 
created at any time, it was before syncope that new presents 
were created specifically to replace forms that had become 
aorists. That, for instance, is what the analysis of Skt. 
roddhi and arudhat, above, suggests, as well as the regular 
correspondence of the place of the Vedic accent with the one 
full-grade vowel in any form of athematic presents indicative. 
It is now possible to understand this chronological discrep¬ 
ancy, since this analysis provides a reason for reduplicated 
presents to have arisen only after syncope. 

Another difficulty that this explanation resolves is the 
necessity of assuming a chronological disparity between root- 
class presents formed from thdme I roots and those formed from 
biconsonantal roots. It was assumed above (§4.2.2) that 
some if not all root-class presents formed from biconson¬ 
antal roots are old, created before apocope (e.g. *esti 
< *[H]asa-t[a]), while all those formed from thdme 1 roots 
are necessarily post-apocopic (e.g. Skt. roddhi, above). This 
division will seem artificial and unconvincing as long as it 
has no motivation other than to make the root-class pres¬ 
ents give the correct results under syncope. Now, however, 
there is a clear reason for the division:,theme I roots in the 
root-class presents are all post-apocopic, because no pre- 
apocopic stem CdCaCa- could have remained as a root-present. 
Rather, the accent always shifted in such stems, and so these 
pre-apocopic forms have all been divided between the thematic 
aorists and the type B thematic presents. On the other hand, 
most if not all biconsonantal root-class presents are pre- 
apocopic, since no apocopated biconsonantal root-class present 
could have remained, all of them having been replaced after 
syncope by reduplicated stems., The implication is, too, that 
all biconsonantal root-class presents are stems to which no 
new presents were formed before syncope—otherwise they 
would have become aorists. Evidence that many biconsonantal 
root-class presents do not in fact have corresponding aorists 
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(precisely because these forms themselves never became aor- 
ists) was presented above (§4.2.2). 

One more phenomenon that this analysis helps to explain 
is the proliferation of the n-infix as a morphological indi¬ 
cator of presential function. It was argued above (§4.3.1) 
that the nasal infix originated as a device for alleviating 
the phonetic difficulties presented by certain initial conson¬ 
ant clusters that resulted from the application of syncope. 
However, not all nasal presents involve such difficult initial 
clusters—e.g., *tred- in Skt. tfnatti ought not to have 
posed any special problem. Under the present analysis, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that syncope threatened to eliminate any 
formal distinction between aorist stems of the form CaCaCa- 
and the apocopated stems CaCaC- that replaced them in the 
present system. Therefore infixed -n-, though originally 
phonologically motivated, became a tense marker, in the same 
way that reduplication did, and spread to other theme II 
stems. 

It is perhaps possible to explain why the new presents 
were formed from apocopated stems, in opposition to the non- 
apocopated aorist stems. The present system is generally re¬ 
garded as younger than the aorist: all would agree that the 
characterized stems of the present system are historically 
younger than the uncharacterized aorist stems; so, too, the 
uncharacterized apocopated present stems are also most likely 
younger. After the application of apocope, all new stems added 
to the verb system, unless they originally had stem-final 
accent, were necessarily apocopated. (Perhaps j-aorists were 
formed for these stems, after the distinction arose between 
present and aorist forms.) Naturally, then, on the model of 
this new type of stem, apocopated forms might easily arise, as 
back-formations, for the older non-apocopated verb stems, and 
the coexistence of apocopated and non-apocopated forms of the 
same stem led to specialized functions for each, the former 
serving as presents and the latter as aorists. Note, however, 
that as the use of apocopated stems began to spread throughout 
the present system and acquire the function of tense signifi¬ 
cation, not all the older, non-apocopated verb stems acquired 
apocopated by-forms: in many instances there was no need, 
particularly in a case like that of the verb ‘be’. And so 
wherever an apocopated stem did not arise beside it, the 
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older, non-apocopated stem continued to serve in an unmarked 
capacity with respect to tense. Syncope of course entirely 
disrupted this relatively simple system, eradicating any dis¬ 
tinction between the present and aorist forms of many stems, 
thus necessitating the use of morphological devices like re¬ 
duplication, nasal infixation, and primary endings (the latter 
two devices, having originally been phonologically motivated) 
to preserve a distinction between present and aorist forms. 

4.5. INJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE FORMS, AND THE ACCENT 
SHIFT. The Vedic injunctive serves as a form of the verb 
unmarked for tense and mood, as first demonstrated by Thurn- 
eysen (1883)—for further references see Kiparsky (1968:36). 
Roughly a third of the injunctive forms encountered in the 
Rigveda are conjoined to verbs fully marked for tense and 
mood, and Kiparsky explains the use of the injunctive in such 
constructions as due to a kind of identity-deletion transfor¬ 
mation often called ‘conjunction reduction’: an injunctive in 
such a construction is understood to share the values for 
tense and mood of the preceding conjoined verb. A Rigvedic 
example Kiparsky gives (1968:37) is: nu cit sa bhresate jano na 
resan mano yo asya ghoram avivasat ‘that man does not falter 
nor suffer harm, who seeks to win his terrible spirit’ 
(7.20.6), where bhresate is present indicative, and resan is 
injunctive. 

The relationship posited in this chapter between the 
present and aorist systems accounts rather well for how the 
injunctive came to be used in this manner. Being augmentless, 
and carrying secondary endings, the injunctive is, after all, 
identical in form and similar in function to the category of 
Pre-IE verbs that served both present and aorist function. In 
particular the use of secondary endings with the injunctive is 
puzzling unless it is understood that the present in a syn¬ 
chronic grammar of Vedic Sanskrit is more marked than the 
injunctive, and this synchronic situation is the result of the 
historical derivation of present forms from the simpler forms 
reflected as injunctives and uncharacterized aorists. The 
injunctive’s unmarked value for tense is then very archaic. Of 
course the injunctive category in Vedic Sanskrit includes many 
neological additions, e.g. injunctives corresponding to redup¬ 
licated and type A thematic presents (i.e. unaugmented 
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imperfects) indicative. There is even a very small number of 
injunctives formed to perfect stems, though etymologically the 
injunctive is entirely foreign to the perfect system, belong¬ 
ing originally to that common ground that lies between (he 
present and aorist systems—this analysis then explains why 
perfect injunctives are so rare. And as might be expected, 
given this analysis, injunctives formed to aorist stems are 
about twice as common as those to imperfect stems, the latter 
being more commonly later innovations. 

Since the imperative and the subjunctive are post-syn¬ 
copic creations, the injunctive’s unmarked status with regard 
to these moods must be an acquired characteristic. However, 
the use of injunctives in coordination with subjunctives and 
imperatives must have had a model in its use in coordination 
with optatives, since the optative is pre-syncopic. The un¬ 
marked status of the injunctive with regard to mood, at least 
as far as the optative is concerned, can be traced to a very 
old, pre-syncopic identity-deletion rule. The optative suffix 
is *-yeH-, which originally appeared in weak grade in all 
forms except the active singular of athematic verbs. In Vedic 
Sanskrit the full-grade form has been extended throughout the 
active athematic paradigm: the original paradigmatic alterna¬ 
tion is evident in the Old Latin and Greek present optative 
paradigms of *es- ‘be’, e.g. 1. sg. *s-yeH-m in OLat. siem, 1. 
pi. *s-iH-me- in simus. The corresponding Greek forms are ei/tiv 
and etjiev, in which the full-grade form of the root has been 
substituted, as Szemerenyi (1980:240) remarks, as indicated by 
the evidence of the other reflecting languages: cf. Vedic 
sydm. Then if the present optative of ‘be’ had V throughout 
the paradigm, it must be assumed that the optative is, reason¬ 
ably enough, a post-apocopic formation: Pre-IE *Hdsa-yaHa- 
would yield *H t syeH-\ *Has-yaH-, however, properly yields 
*(H)syeH-. 

In Sanskrit the optative suffix is reflected as both -ya- 
( <*-yeH -) and -e- (or -ey- before vowel, both from PIE *-e-y!l-). 
The former is found with athematic stems, both present and 
(non-sigmatic) aorist, and the latter with thematic ones. 
(Note, however, that in the latter instance the theme vowel 
comes before the optative suffix, and there is no theme vowel 
between the optative suffix and the desinence.) The former 
group is quite regular: e.g., Rigvedic root-aorist 2. sg. opt. 
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rdhyam reflects Pre-IE *Haladh-ydHa-m, in which the optative 
suffix properly carries the primary word accent, either be¬ 
cause of polytony or because of the accent shift in verbs. On 
the other hand, Vedic thematic aorist 3. sg. opt. rdhet, to 
the same root in the Atharvaveda, seems to reflect *Haladhd- 
yaH-, where primary accentuation of the root-final vowel is 
unexpected. It will be difficult to explain such doublets 
without assuming one or the other form is a transfer, since 
the results of this study have indicated that thematic and 
athematic aorist forms ought not originally to have existed to 
the same root. In that event the thematic form is suspect, 
especially since the thematic aorist optative is rare (as re¬ 
marked by MacDonell 1910:372) and largely post-Rigvedic, and 
beside the thematic optative forms there are many precisely 
parallel athematic forms, e.g. 1. sg. Sakydm (Rigveda) beside 
Sakeyam (Khilas; root sak ‘be able’), 2. sg. gamyah (Rigveda) 
beside gameh (Vajasaneyi-Saiphita; root gam ‘go’), 1. pi. 

rdhydma (Rigveda) beside [dhema (Atharvaveda; root rdh 
‘thrive’), and several others. The frequency of such doublets 
is especially surprising considering the rarity of the them¬ 
atic aorist optatives. Very likely, then, such thematic aorist 
optatives were formed from indicative thematic stems by the 
addition of the optative suffix in weak grade, the grade it 
originally had everywhere except in the active singular. This 
is an entirely natural development, because if originally 
there were no thematic aorist optatives, then all thematic 
aorists had anomalous athematic optatives in opposition to 
completely thematic paradigms in the other moods. Thus also 
the possibility arises that thematic optatives in the present 
system have a similar post-syncopic origin. What makes this 
analysis probable is the fact, pointed out above, that the 
theme vowel appears before rather than after the optative 
suffix, which is surely difficult to explain otherwise. 

It must at any rate be assumed that a great deal of 
analogical building attends the formation of optatives. For 
example, a reduplicated present optative like Vedic mamanyat 
(man ‘think’) must be analogical to the indicative, since the 
original optative would be reflected as *manydt\ but this 
latter doubtless would have been regarded as an aorist opta¬ 
tive, since the original unreduplicated stem of the indicative 
had assumed exclusively aorist function. Such shifts across 
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tense boundaries are no doubt the reason that optatives are 
formed to present, aorist, and perfect stems in Vedic without 
any detectable difference of meaning—the present and aorist 
optatives, at any rate, were identical in meaning from the 
very start, and simply never became differentiated semantic- 
ally in Vedic. 

Finally, the question was left unanswered above (§§4.2.1, 
4.3.2) under what conditions the accent shifted, since it 
certainly did shift in thematic aorists and type B thematic 
presents. It can now be seen, after this discussion of the 
optative, that there are no forms of pre-syncopic origin that 
contradict the assumption that the accent shift was general, 
affecting all finite verb forms, as long as the shift is dated 
after apocope. Whether the shift antedated or followed the 
first stage of syncope is difficult to say. If the shift 
followed syncope, then the rule was that the accent shifted to 
the last remaining vowel in the word: for instance, *rawadha-t 
is syncopated to * rdwdhdt , and then the accent shifts, giving 
*rawdhat > *r e wdhet, and eventually Skt. aor. arudhat. If, 
however, the shift occurred before syncope, then the rule was 
that the primary stress shifted to the last stressed vowel of 
the word if that vowel had only secondary stress. Neither 
possibility seems intrinsically more natural than the other. 



CHAPTER FIVE: SUMMARY AND PERSPECTIVES 


5.0. SUMMARY. It is certain that Proto-Indo-European had 
a pitch accent, and yet it is also consensus opinion that this 
pitch accent developed out of an earlier stress accent (§1.5). 
There is no other convincing way to account for the rise of 
syllabic consonants and the subsequently morphologized alter¬ 
nations between full and weak grade that constitute Indo- 
European quantitative ablaut: in natural languages, the reduc¬ 
tion and loss of vowels on such a grand scale occurs only in 
the unstressed syllables of words with stress accent, and so 
stress-related syncope is also generally assumed to have af¬ 
fected the Indo-European protolanguage. The thesis of this 
study is that this syncopic process can be defined precisely: 
the rules can be formulated with precision, and so by internal 
reconstruction it is possible to gain a general idea of the 
phonological structure of Pre-Indo-European, the language out 
of which Proto-Indo-European evolved. 

The first chapter examines what is already known or 
suspected about the nature and origin of syllabic consonants 
in Proto-Indo-European, concentrating on the controversy 
(§51.1-1.6) between advocates of the Sonantentheorie (the 
standard Brugmannian analysis) and those who would analyze 
some or all PIE syllabic consonants as monophonematic units 
with two discrete phonetic elements, a consonant with an 
accompanying nonphonemic vocoid—e.g., * e H and *H t are both 
syllabic allophones of */H/. It is concluded (§1.6) that on 
theoretical grounds the notation * e HIH e is unlikely because 
there is no apparent way to predict which of the two 
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allophones ought to appear in a given environment; and if 
either ailophone may appear, then this notation is hyperana- 
lytic, and the more abstract notation *// must be preferred, 
regardless of which notation has a better claim to phonetic 
accuracy. In other words, if either ailophone may appear 
randomly between consonants, then to write one is wrongly to 
exclude the other, and so Brugmann’s notation, which subsumes 
both allophones, is to be preferred. There remains, however, a 
certain plausibility to the notation * C HIH C since, as Henry M. 
Hoenigswald has shown (1965), analysis of syllabic consonants 
into discrete syllabic and nonsyllabic phonetic units reveals 
a regular pattern of biconsonantal clusters underlying the 
Edgertonian syllabicity patterns of Proto-Indo-European. And 
so although the notation * e HIH e is not admissible on a syn¬ 
chronic basis as a representation of syllabic laryngeals in 
late Proto-Indo-European, it does perhaps reveal an underlying 
diachronic truth about quantitative ablaut. Two theories have 
been proposed to account for the origins of the syllabicity 
patterns of entire words in Proto-Indo-European, the theories 
of Hoenigswald and Carl Hj. Borgstrom (1949, 1952, 1954a, 
1954b). These views are examined (§1.5-1.7), and it is con¬ 
cluded that the iterative nature of syllabicity assignment 
proposed by both theories is credible, while the mechanisms 
proposed are not, primarily because neither theory links the 
process to syncope. (Borgstrom at first proposed a certain 
amount of syncopic conditioning, but later abandoned that 
portion of the theory.) Rather, a credible explanation must 
rely on syncope because it is almost universally agreed that 
the rise of quantitative ablaut is to be attributed to some 
syncopic process. 

Against this theoretical backdrop, then, a theory of itera¬ 
tive syncope in Pre-Indo-European is proposed (§1.9). The 
process was quite similar to that encountered in some natural 
languages, the most intensively studied of which is Old Irish 
(§1.8). An ambidirectional iterative rule assigned secondary 
stress (') to every second vowel before or after the one vowel 
bearing primary stress ('). Thereupon, all unstressed vowels 
were syncopated, and as a result, secondary stress was lost, 
since it was now nondistinctive. Then all vowels without 
primary stress were reduced to *„ (presumably [a]). When % 
and a Banking resonant appeared between consonants, the two 
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combined to form a syllabic consonant; in nearly all other 
environments *, was restored to full grade. So for instance 
beginning from a hypothetical Pre-IE form *paratandkataspuyas 
(where a stands for any Pre-IE vowel, the quality and quantity 
simply being unknown), the secondary stress rule will produce 
*paratanakataspayas, which syncope will reduce to *pr e tnekt c spy e s. 
Then the rise of syllabic consonants and the subsequent re¬ 
storation of all remaining instances of *, to full grade will 
convert this form to PIE *prtnektespis. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to demonstrating the explanatory power of this 
hypothesis. 

Chapter Two examines what is termed SIMPLE athematic 
declension. It begins (§2.1) with a discussion of what may be 
assumed about PIE declensional endings—what the comparative 
evidence indicates, what areas of disagreement remain, and 
what will be assumed in this study in regard to disputed 
matters—since this is naturally a prerequisite to internal 
reconstruction. (The set of endings adopted represents largely 
a compromise between the endings reconstructed by Oswald 
Szemerenyi 1980 and C.-J. N. Bailey 1970.) Then the root-stems 
are examined first (§2.2), not because the evidence they pro¬ 
vide is the most striking, but because with them it is easiest 
to demonstrate how syncope worked. One of the more interest¬ 
ing observations that emerges from the discussion of the root- 
stems concerns the ending of the accusative singular, since 
most comparatists reconstruct it as consistently syllabic *-irt, 
while the theory of iterative syncope projects a nonsyllabic 
*-m in most root-stems. In fact on theoretical grounds it 
ought to be assumed, anyway, that the ending was not underly- 
ingly syllabic, since that assumption grants syllabic *m the 
status of a phoneme rather than an allophone of */m/. On 
practical grounds, too, however, the assumption of nonsyllabic 
*-m in the accusative singular of root-stems is plausible, 
since it has always been necessary to resort to analogy to 
explain the accusative singular ending. For instance, PIE *-m 
clearly gives Skt. -a (as in sapta ‘seven’ and daSa ‘ten’), 
yet the Sanskrit athematic accusative singular ending is -am. 
For that very reason de Saussure (1879) suggests that the 
Proto-Indo-European accusative singular ending ought to be 
reconstructed as nonsyllabic, vocalized dialectally, which is 
essentially what the syncope theory claims. This chapter 
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suggests also that some interesting evidence for a nonsyllabic 
accusative singular ending comes from root-stems in -m-, e.g. 
Avestan acc. sg. z(im ‘earth’ and zyym ‘winter’, from (perhaps) 
*dhghdm and *ghyom , respectively. Here the lengthened root 
vocalism reflects compensatory lengthening upon the reduction 
of a following geminate consonant, a regular process proposed 
by Szemerenyi (1960, 1962, 1980) to account for lengthened 
grade in other environments. 

The remainder of the second chapter is devoted primarily 
to the /'- and u-stems, which furnish stronger justification 
for positing iterative syncope (§2.3). Szemerenyi (1980) is 
almost certainly right that the distinction' between open and 
close inflection of the i- and u-stems is somehow related to 
syllable weight, e.g. (using Hoenigswald’s syllabicity nota¬ 
tion) heavy root syllable in close-inflected Vedic nom. sg. 
mat'ih ‘thought’ (<PIE *m e ntis\ gen. mateh ( <*m e nteys ), but 
light root syllable in open-inflected nom. avih ‘sheep’, gen. 
dvyah (<*Hewyos). The Pre-IE genitives were *mdnata-ya-s and 
*Hdwa-ya-s, giving *mdntays and * Hdwyas after syncope. There¬ 
upon the primary accent shifted to the final syllable in the 
weak cases (to bring this class into line with other athematic 
stem classes), resulting eventually in PIE *m e nteys and 
*H e wyos (>*Hewyos by generalization of the strong stem 
throughout the paradigm). Corroboration is found in anomalous 
genitives of diphthongal stems (which are nearly identical in 
origin to i- and u-stems), Vedic goh ‘head of cattle’ (=Av. 
gaus) and dyoh ‘heaven; day’ (=Av. dyaos). Here the accent was 
incapable of shifting after syncope in Pre-IE *g w aws < *g w awa-s 
and *dydws < *daydwa-s, while it was capable in the etymon of 
Vedic gen. navdh ‘ship’ (<P1E *neHwos < Pre-IE *ndllwds 
< *ndHwd-s < *ndHawa-s). 

As the reconstructions in the preceding paragraph demon¬ 
strate, an important claim of the second chapter is that the 
full-grade vowels of weak-case endings originally belonged to 
the stem rather than the desinence (§2.2). So for instance 
although the genitive ending is definitely -os rather than -s 
in Gk. gen. Tpc^os ‘hair’, the Pre-IE form was *dhardyagha-s 
(not **dharayagh-ds). This analysis is based on two observa¬ 
tions about Proto-Indo-European morpheme structure. PIE root 
morphemes that begin with a vowel are either rare or (as many 
believe, who reconstruct all such roots with initial 
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laryngeals) nonexistent. That all weak-case desinences began 
with a vowel then seems rather peculiar, especially since the 
case endings, like root morphemes, are generally assumed to 
have been separate words at one time. (The middle cases are 
disregarded in this study, since they are widely regarded as 
late innovations.) At any rate, the difference of morpheme 
structure between root-morphemes and weak-case desinential 
morphemes is so consistent that historically it must have a 
phonological explanation. An additional peculiarity of the 
declensional endings is that although all weak-case endings 
begin with a vowel, none ends with one. There is then the 
implication that all unstressed final vowels were eliminated 
by phonological rule at some point in the development of the 
protolanguage. If, at any rate, it is true that the full-grade 
vowels that begin weak-case endings originally belonged to the 
stem rather than the ending, then apocope of final vowels is 
an inevitable assumption: if the desinences were separate 
words at one time, a reconstructed desinence such as gen. *-s 
is unlikely to have been a separate word originally unless it 
has lost a vowel. It is assumed then that the apocope of final 
vowels in Pre-Indo-European preceded the application of syn¬ 
cope. 

Chapter Three begins with a hypothesis about the Pre-IE 
accent, intended to explain alternations in the place of the 
primary accent (§3.1). Just as in Classical Greek, there were 
three types of words in Pre-Indo-European, classifiable ac¬ 
cording to their accentual behavior: some carried no accent at 
all (referred to as ATONIC CLITICS, comparable to Greek pro¬ 
clitics); some threw their accent onto the last syllable of 
the preceding word (TONIC CLITICS, like Greek enclitics); and 
some carried their own accent regardless of syntactic environ¬ 
ment (NON-CLITICS, like Greek major class words). The classi¬ 
fication of words in this manner corresponds to the degree of 
accentual prominence accorded each word class in attested IE 
languages. So for instance the atonic clitics tend to belong 
to categories of words with low accentual prominence in the 
sentence in IE languages (such as enclitic pronouns), while 
the non-clitics tend to be major class words such as sub¬ 
stantives, adjectives, and non-finite verbs, with the tonic 
clitics occupying the accentual middle ground (e.g. postposi¬ 
tions and some adverbs). 
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What is perceived in Proto-Indo-European as alternation 
in the place of the accent between stem and suffix in declen¬ 
sional paradigms is attributable to the accentual properties 
of the Pre-IE words that the PIE case-endings rellect. So for 
example PIE acc. sg. *snoig w hm ‘snow’ reflects Pre-IE 
*(s)ndyag w ha-ma, where *-ma is an atonic clitic (presumably a 
pronoun, the general opinion), while PIE gen. *snig w hos re¬ 
flects Pre-IE *(s)ndyag w ha-sa. Here *-sa is a tonic clitic 
(presumably a postposition) which has thrown its accent onto 
the last syllable of what was originally the preceding word. 
The stem was originally *(s)nayag w ha-, as in the nominative, 
but when the last syllable became accented, the first accent 
was eliminated, under the principle that a sequence of morph¬ 
emes in close juncture ought to have just one primary accent 
(the principle of POLYTONY). So gen. *(s)nayag w hd-sa became 
*(s)nayag w hd-sa under polytony followed by the assignment of 
secondary stress. Polytony is a common phonological process in 
natural languages, and is even found at later stages in Indo- 
European development, e.g. in the accentual treatment of the 
verbal augment. 

At this point it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
simple and complex declensional stems: words in simple stem 
classes carry a single primary accent in Pre-Indo-European, 
while complex stems may carry more than one because their 
stems are composed of more than one non-clitic word in Pre- 
Indo-European. So for instance PIE *bhreH-ter- ‘brother’ re¬ 
flects Pre-IE *bharaHa plus *tdra, both non-clitics. The n- 
stems (§3.2) and r-stems (§3.3) are then examined as typical 
complex stems. The n-stems provide particularly good evidence 
for the claim that % was restored to full grade wherever it 
could not combine with a flanking resonant or laryngeal be¬ 
tween consonants to form a syllabic consonant, though the 
point is also readily demonstrable from the root-stems. Next 
the thematic stems are examined (§3.4), and it is concluded 
that the earliest stems are of two types: those with full- 
grade root vocalism were originally uninflected, while those 
with weak-grade root vocalism originally had columnar accent, 
in opposition to the variable accent of athematic stem types. 
The i- and «-stems, which are closely related in origin to the 
thematic stems, are then examined, and, as might be expected, 
it is demonstrated that the difference between the devi- and 
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vrki -types is attributable to causes similar to those that 
gave rise to the distinction between open- and close-inflected 
«- and u-stems. Iterative syncope accounts not only for the 
difference between the devi- and vrJfcj-types, but also for the 
fact that the two types, in separate ways, are the most pro¬ 
minent exceptions to Sievers’ law in Indie. Moreover, the i- 
stems provide evidence that the earliest thematic stems had 
just one full-grade vowel in the stem: in stems with reduced- 
grade roots it was the theme vowel, while stems with full- 
grade roots originally had no theme vowel. Finally the j-stems 
are considered (§3.5), and it is argued, partly on the basis 
of the evidence of Caland’s suffixes, that they are in origin 
based on the same types of formations that produced the them¬ 
atic stems. 

Chapter Four concerns conjugation. The discussion is 
limited practically to the present and aorist systems, since 
the perfect and future systems appear to be post-syncopic 
innovations. Several surprising constraints on present and 
aorist stem types are pointed out. For instance, with a rather 
small number of exceptions, nearly all of which have transpar¬ 
ent explanations, biconsonantal roots form root-aorists in 
Sanskrit, and not thematic aorists (§4.2.1). Triconsonantal 
roots may form either root-aorists or thematic aorists in 
Sanskrit, but the Greek evidence suggests that in Proto-Indo- 
European triconsonantal root-aorists were limited to the theme 
II type (to use the terminology of Benveniste 1935), and theme 
I root-aorists are an Indo-Iranian innovation (probably start¬ 
ing from the passive indicative root-aorist, a different for¬ 
mation altogether, and peculiar to Indo-Iranian). This distri¬ 
bution is comprehensible under iterative syncope if it is 
assumed that the accent shifted to the last vowel in the verb 
after syncope: thus triconsonantal roots might form thematic 
aorists (e.g. Pre-IE 3. sg. *rawadha-t > *rdwdhat > *rawdhat > 
\wdhet > *rudhet, and with the addition of the augment, 
eventually giving Vedic arudhat), while biconsonantal roots 
could not (e.g. Pre-IE 3. sg. *g w ama-t > *g w amt, eventually 
giving Vedic root-aorist agan). This accent shift is found to 
have applied to all finite verbs formed in Pre-Indo-European. 
Another distributional peculiarity of PIE conjugation is that 
reduplicated presents generally correspond to root-aorists, 
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almost never to thematic aorists, and syncope also provides an 
explanation for this distribution. 

The present and aorist systems are widely believed ori¬ 
ginally to have been undifferentiated (see, e.g., Brugmann 
1897-1916:2.3.44). The implication of this assumption is that 
historically the present system is actually younger than the 
aorist, since present stems carry affixes not attached to 
aorist stems, and so are later derivations from the more 
primitive stems reflected in the aorist. Historically it seems 
peculiar that the present system should be younger than the 
aorist, which is surely the more marked category. Rather, if 
originally the present and aorist were formally undifferenti¬ 
ated at the word level, a likely explanation is that the forms 
reflected in the PIE aorist originally fulfilled both present 
and aorist functions, and became relegated to aorist use only 
when new stems with specifically presential meaning arose to 
take their place. A synthesis of such distributional pecu¬ 
liarities as mentioned in the preceding paragraph leads to the 
conclusion that the rise of those specifically presential 
stems has its origin in a straightforward and almost inevit¬ 
able phonological process (§4.4). The earliest verb stems 
(reflected in the aorist) were formed before apocope; and so 
whenever, after apocope, new stems were added to the verb 
system, there was a formal difference between the new stems 
and the older ones: the former, unlike the latter, had no 
vowel before the endings. With this model in place, apocopated 
stems were formed beside their older, non-apocopated forms, 
the morphological difference was exploited for its value as a 
tense distinction, and thus arose the distinction between the 
present and aorist systems. That the athematic present system 
includes apocopated stems explains why, for instance, tricon- 
sonantal clusters are found in verbs in the present, but not 
in the asigmatic aorist (once dialectal innovations are eli¬ 
minated). Syncope then threatened to eliminate the distinc¬ 
tion, in many stems, between presents (apocopated) and aorists 
(non-apocopated), and so various morphological devices such as 
n-infixation (§4.3.1) and present-tense reduplication (§4.4) 
came to be employed to preserve the tense distinction. What 
renders this explanation plausible is that such morphological 
devices can be shown originally to have had purely phonolog¬ 
ical motivations resulting from syncope itself. 
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5.1. THE STRUCTURE OF PRE-lNDO-EUROPEAN AND LINGUISTIC 
TYPOLOGY. Throughout this work, emphasis has been laid on 
demonstrating the naturalness of Pre-IE phonology, as recon¬ 
structed here, by reference to linguistic typology, pointing 
to parallels in natural languages. Perhaps the chief remaining 
difficulty with this theory of iterative syncope is once again 
a question of naturalness, pertaining to the syllable struc¬ 
ture of Pre-Indo-European. With the exception of the word for 
‘star’, assumed to have been borrowed from Semitic (§3.3.3), 
all Pre-IE forms reconstructed here have consistently had 
optimal syllable structure ( CVCVCVCV...) before apocope. 
Such uniformity might perhaps seem unnatural, but consistently 
open syllable structure does occur in natural languages, e.g. 
in Hawaiian, along with all the other Polynesian languages, ex¬ 
cluding six languages of Outlier Polynesia, though even there, 
forms with consonant clusters are to be derived from under¬ 
lying forms with open syllable structure (see Krupa 1982: 
32-4). How do languages acquire such traits? In the case of 
Polynesian it is a matter of the simplification or elimination 
of consonant clusters in the protolanguage, since many Proto- 
Austronesian bases are to be reconstructed as containing con¬ 
sonant clusters. 1 So, too, Pre-IE syllable structure may also 
be attributed to the simplification of consonant clusters. If, 
say, the composition of consonant clusters never varied, then 
the difference between certain consonant clusters and unitary, 
complex consonantal phonemes might easily be eliminated. So 
for instance, if /b/ and /hi appeared as a cluster in a word, 
and never under any sandhi conditions were they separated by a 
vowel (nor, apparently, under any sandhi conditions would such 
a cluster not be flanked on both sides by vowels, given the 
assumptions advanced here about Pre-Indo-European), then /bh/ 
in such a word might come to be regarded as a unitary phon¬ 
eme, especially if lb/ or /h/ underwent phonological change in 
other environments. The existence of complex consonant phon¬ 
emes in Proto-Indo-European would then lend support to the 
reconstruction of Pre-Indo-European rendered here (though the 
absence of such would constitute no counterevidence—cf. 

*See Dahl 1977:10-1; and for specific examples -'f Proto-Austronesian 
consonant clusters reduced to unitary phonemes in Proto-Polynesian see 
Dempwolff 1937:191-2. 
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Proto-Polynesian, with its thirteen consonant phonemes, none 
with secondary articulations, and none more complex than the 
velar nasal). 

There are of course complex consonant phonemes with sec¬ 
ondary articulations generally reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European. The existence of PIE palatal (<palatalized) and 
labiovelar consonants is probably not relevant here (see 
below), but the voiced aspirates are the sort of consonant 
that might well result from the simplification of invariant 
consonant clusters. However, there is perhaps more compelling 
evidence to be derived from what is known as ‘the problem of 
the IE interdental spirants’. There are some consonant clus¬ 
ters in the IE languages that resist precise reconstruction in 
Proto-Indo-European: examples are Greek -kt- corresponding to 
Skt. -ks- (e.g. Gk. tcktuv : Skt. taksan- ‘carpenter’; and Gk. 
apKTos : Skt. fksa- ‘bear’) and Gk. -4*0- corresponding to Skt. 
-ks- (e.g. Gk. <{ > (kCp <>> ‘spoil’ : Skt. ksdrati ‘flows’; and Gk. 
cf>0Cv<i): Skt. ksinoti ‘perishes’). 2 The former of these clusters 
cannot be reconstructed as either *-kt- or *-ks-, since these 
have other reflexes in Greek and Sanskrit—cf. Gk. oktu, Skt. 
astd, astau ‘eight’; and Gk. Seft/repos, Skt. daksina- ‘right’. 
And so Brugmann (1897-1916:1.2.790-3), followed by many 
others, reconstructs two dental fricatives for Proto-Indo- 
European, voiced and voiceless (presumably allophones), de¬ 
riving, for instance, tcktoiv from *tekf>-. Another solution 
has been to reconstruct a unit phoneme rather than a cluster: 
so for instance Cuny (1914) and Benveniste (1937b) both derive 
TtKTtov from *tek % where *k’ represents a unitary affricate 
phoneme. Brugmann’s solution has generally been preferred, and 
that is peculiar, since structurally Cuny and Benveniste’s 
solution is certainly superior. Underlying Brugmann’s solution 
must be the assumption that l\>/ has disappeared or merged with 
some other phoneme in all other environments. Therefore, un¬ 
less */> can be shown to be an allophone of some more familiar 
PIE phoneme (and clearly the assumption is that it cannot, or 
the symbol l\>l would be discarded immediately), it must be 
concluded that *£/» constrasts with all sequences of two 
phonemes, and so can only be regarded as a unitary phoneme, 

2 The material has been extensively discussed. For references see 
Schindler 1967. 
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since */> occurs in no other environment. To draw an apt 
comparison, no one would think of claiming that there is a 
phoneme Ijl in Bengali: the sound [ 3 ] occurs only as part of 
the afTricate phoneme (roughly) AJ 3 /; and in fact in foreign 
borrowings the sounds [z] and [ 3 ] are pronounced as the af¬ 
fricate phoneme (Chatterji 1926:1.477). 

Another solution was mentioned above (§2.2): on the basis 
of comparison of Hitt, tekan and Toch. A tkam to Gk. and 
Skt. ks&m ‘earth’, Kretschmer (1932) reconstructs PIE 
dh(e)ghom-, and asserts that some but not all apparent in¬ 
stances of PIE interdental spirants derive from PIE stop 
clusters. Metathesis in the cluster *dhgh is natural, at least 
in Greek, where the latter of two nongeminate stops must 
always be dental: cf. ukt<i> ‘bear, produce’, from *ti-tk-<i>. 
There is also an apparent correspondence between Hitt, fjartagga, 
which denotes some unidentified beast of prey, and Skt. fksah, 
Gk. apKTos etc. ‘bear’, which may then be derived from PIE 
*Hrktos. Thus Brandenstein (1936:27-30) suggests that all 
apparent instances of PIE dental spirants arose in stop clus¬ 
ters, and Merlingen (1957) refines the point, limiting the PIE 
clusters to the type dental + velar. 

This is an attractive hypothesis, and compatible with 
iterative syncope, as demonstrated above (§2.2). Nor are there 
any dental + velar stop clusters in the IE languages that are 
not attributable to dialectal developments, as far as I am 
able to ascertain. But there remain difficulties. The corres¬ 
pondence among Skt. taksan-, Gk. tcktoiv. ‘carpenter’, Lat. texo 
‘weave, construct’, etc., is particularly difficult to account 
for. Merlingen (1957:60) reconstructs a root *tetk-, but this 
reconstruction violates a constraint on PIE root structure: a 
root may not contain two identical stops (Szemerenyi 1980:92). 
Brandenstein (1936:29) also reconstructs *tetk-, assuming this 
is the reduplicated form of a root *tek- in zero grade; but 
this *tek- is nowhere attested, and it would be surprising if 
it had been replaced in all instances by the reduplicated verb 
stem. In addition, there appears, to be a Hittite cognate, taks- 
‘join, build, do’ (where ks could represent either two phonemes 
or an affricate), that at least discourages the reconstruction 
tetk-. Benveniste (1937b:140) raises a telling objection to 
the reconstruction *J iftey- (in Gk. kti£o), Skt. kseti ‘in¬ 
habits’) that may also be applied to *tkey< such extended 
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roots imply the existence of unextended *£<?/>- or *tek-, 
neither of which is in evidence. An additional difficulty is 
that if Merlingen is right, the development of the equivalent 
of a ‘dental spirant’ surely ought to be expected in the FIE 
decad-forming suffix *-kontl-knt < *-tk(o)mt < *-dk(o)m-t, and 
in *kmtom ‘hundred’ < *tkmtkom < *dkmdkom. Certainly the 
results of this investigation into iterative syncope lend 
support to Benveniste’s structural observations, since Skt. 
-ks-, when it reflects *-kp-, has in various places in this 
study been seen to function structurally as a unit rather than 
a cluster. So for instance in Table 4.3.1 there is the root 
kse ‘inhabit’, which falls under type III in the table if ks 
reflects a cluster rather than a unit. However, since the 
point of the table is to demonstrate that type III is exceed¬ 
ingly rare and probably an innovation, then statistically it 
is more likely that ks here reflects a unitary phoneme, and 
the root kse therefore actually belongs with type II. Since 
the other two roots listed under type III were shown almost 
certainly to be innovative late additions to the present 
system (these roots being represented only by imperatives of 
disputed origin), if ks is regarded as reflecting a unitary 
phoneme it follows that type III roots are nonexistent among 
Sanskrit root-class presents, as one should expect from the 
conclusions of this study. 

The problem of the PIE interdental spirants is almost 
inevitably linked in many studies to the problem of Mycenaean, 
Cypriot, and Homeric Gk. ttt- corresponding to ir- in other 
dialects, and to p- in other IE languages, e.g. Horn. irroXis 
‘city’, Skt. pur, Lith. pilis ‘citadel’; and Horn. Trro\ep.os 
Att. iroXejLos ‘war’, Goth, us-filma ‘astonished’, Olcel. fdlma 
‘flinch’ (for others see Schwyzer 1939-50:1.325). Thus, for 
instance, Lejeune (1972:39-40) suggests a unitary phoneme 
*p‘, and Merlingen (1957) reconstructs a cluster *tp. Neither 
hypothesis is intrinsically improbable, though the latter does 
result in some fairly unwieldy reconstructions: e.g., orroXis 
must be derived from the stem */ptlHy-/, and Skt. parsni-, OE 
fiersn ‘heel’, Lat. perna ‘ham’ (cf. Horn. urepyT] ‘heel’) would 
require VpteHrsn-/. Benveniste’s objections to the recon¬ 
struction of PIE dental spirants can also be applied to Mer- 
lingen’s analysis here, since probable ablaut variants are not 
in evidence: the root *tep- ‘strike’ from which Merlingen 
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derives 'nroXepos is not attested outside of Balto-Slavic, and 
the original meaning ‘strike’ is questionable there (see 
Trautmann 1923:319), as is a connection among irTtXea, ireXea 
‘elm’ and Lat. pdpulus, OCS topolb ‘poplar’ (see Pokorny 
1959:1.847). In these instances Anatolian provides no support¬ 
ing evidence: to Gk. Ttrepw) cf. Hitt, parsina (for par'sna) 
‘loin, thigh’. 

These matters cannot be settled here, especially since 
the choice of solutions is of some consequence, the competing 
solutions having wider implications—e.g., if Merlingen is 
right, his analysis casts doubt on the claims of Lehmann 
(1952:106-7) and Ammer (1952) about constraints on the rela¬ 
tive aperture of consonants in PIE triconsonantal roots (see 
above, §1.7). Suffice it to say that if Benveniste and Lejeune 
are right, and these Greek consonant clusters reflect PIE 
affricates, these are the very sort of complex segment that 
should be expected to reflect Pre-IE consonant clusters re¬ 
duced to single segments at whatever time the second element 
of the cluster ceased to have allophones in other environ¬ 
ments—presumably about the time of syncope. Then Pre-Indo- 
European did not, after all, necessarily have consistently 
optimal syllable structure, but very likely did have some 
consonant clusters, and so what perhaps seemed the least 
natural aspect of Pre-Indo-European as reconstructed in this 
work—its typologically extreme syllable structure—can now 
be recognized as, probably, at least in part an illusion. Many 
Indo-Europeanists are naturally reluctant to reconstruct mono- 
phonematic units like Benveniste’s *k s , simply because the 
number of such units to be reconstructed multiplies rapidly in 
the face of correspondences like Gk. Svo^jepos, Compos ‘dark’ 
: Skt. ksap ‘night’ (cf. Szemerenyi 1964:401 n. 2); and Gk. 
X0€<;, OIr. in-de : Skt. hydh ‘yesterday’. The variety of such 
correspondences, however, is not so surprising once it is 
assumed that historically the sounds in question result from 
Pre-IE consonant clusters, of which there must have been a 
considerable variety. 

Finally, it remains to discuss what the existence of 
palatal and labiovelar segments in Proto-Indo-European implies 
about the structure of Pre-Indo-European. Such segments most 
commonly result from the effects of neighboring vowels, though 
the glides /y/ and /w/ can also be the source of the secondary 
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articulation. It is possible then that, for instance, PIE *k 
and *k w reflect the Pre-IE clusters *ky and *kw (see Hirt 1921-37: 
1.228-31), or even *ty and *tw, etc.—indeed, if the palat¬ 
alizing element is *y rather than a vowel, then *ty is statis¬ 
tically a more likely source for PIE *k (at first palatalized, 
then palatal) than *ky, since one of the typological conclu¬ 
sions of D. N. S. Bhat (1978:60), after an examination of ap¬ 
proximately 120 instances of palatalization in natural lan¬ 
guages, is that lyl ‘is more effective on apicals, whereas a 
following vowel, especially stressed, is more effective on 
velars.’ 

The other possibility is that palatalization and labial¬ 
ization are caused by vowels, as, for instance, once again, in 
Old Irish (and see Szemerenyi 1964:401-2). A major difference 
is that in Old Irish, palatalization and labialization are 
maintained as secondary articulations, and may be added to 
almost any consonant (e.g., t may be palatalized or labial¬ 
ized), while in Proto-Indo-European the phenomenon is re¬ 
stricted to the gutturals (meaning that the primary articula¬ 
tion itself has been affected, if consonants other than velars 
were originally involved). However, the phonological effects 
encountered in Proto-Indo-European are typologically more 
frequent than those in Old Irish (Bhat 1978:67), so the dis¬ 
parities in the comparison reflect nothing on the probability 
that the source of palatalization and labialization in Proto- 
Indo-European is vowels rather than glides. In fact, typically 
palatalization more frequently affects a limited subgroup of 
consonants within the phonological inventories of natural 
languages. If vowels are the source of the PIE phenomena, were 
these secondary articulations added at the time of syncope, as 
in Old Irish? If so, then the PIE trifold guttural series 
offers the possibility of specifying some Pre-IE vowels more 
precisely than with the symbol *a. However, although syncope 
seems the obvious occasion for the rise of palatal and labio- 
velar consonants in the protolanguage, it is not the only 
possible occasion. It was remarked above (§1.7) that IE root 
structure was established at a date considerably anterior to 
syncope. The observation of Lehmann and Ammer that the 
structure of PIE roots is monosyllabic (i.e., in triconson- 
antal roots the middle consonant never has smaller aperture 
than the others) implies a stage of vowel loss anterior to 
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syncope (with subsequent restoration of many vowels before 
syncope, probably by analogy), since monosyllabic root struc¬ 
ture can only have been established at a time when roots did 
not yet have Pre-IE clitics attached to them. If Lehmann and 
Ammer’s observation is correct, there is no reason the palat¬ 
als and labiovelars could not have arisen at the time of that 
earlier vowel loss. 

Ultimately I think it likely that PIE palatals and labio¬ 
velars result from the effects of vowels rather than from 
consonant clusters. The incidence of these consonants, for 
instance, in word-initial position seems rather high to be 
the result of the consonant clusters Cy- and Cw-. It also 
seems unlikely that these consonants were originally all sim¬ 
ply velars, since the combined number of incidences of PIE 
palatals, velars, and labiovelars seems to be considerably 
higher than the corresponding number of either labials or 
dentals, and this is true in both the voiced and voiceless 
series. This is readily demonstrable, in word-initial position 
at any rate, from the entries in Pokorny’s dictionary. 
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